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i Introduction to Benue Basın History 
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E ] The Benue Basin can be described as the geagraphic region which 
hs J l ‘ encompasses the main drainage: features of. the Gongola, Benue and 
= *j "lower Niger river systems tn West Africa. | The negon probably 

*- covers in excess of 12,000 square, kilometres, and includes a number 


MUS "e e pf distinctive climatic Genee The Benue Basin also contained a 
A H 


Kertz number of pré-colonial ger, cultural, ethnic and social divi- 
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SC DEE ‘sions. The correlation of such widespread diversity within a single 


e a 


Wë geographic entity necessitated a See definition of represen- 
d H ) tative samples of this BIS economic, clmatic and ethnic 

e EE variation, The delineation of three foeal States, WEE the region 
po 4 i reflecting the . varous sub-regional distinctions TURBARE the 


SE : e: neteésary focus. ‘Through a concentration. on Benin, Idah and ^ 


Kwararafa e pivotal’ states, and E of political 
evolution and thé relationsh*p of. admprstrative adaptation to 
vr T e , economic factors it has been possible to establish a reliable per- 
Es a Se spective on. regional history between. the fourteenth ‘and eighteenth 


S a a "uf P E e , E D e * - 
ig ' è .centuries. This study considers the relationship between political 
"institutions and economic development as a cructal-determinant an ' 
3 , 
Ya i é 
D -~ Benue Basin history.^ The discussion also correlates migration, 
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,drought, famine, commerce, wars, and other forms of inter- and  ; 
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“ de * intra-societal interactions in the analysis of the focal states." 
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: ' „A secondary. hepp examines,.the political, economic ard demographic 
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"rüspective hinter tands. This theme considers, therefore, the | 
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La 
oe 
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linkages jbetween the various capitals ar central places and their 
distinctions b between centra] potitical beer T and 
subordinate’ tribute paying vassa]s (commoners). Although the , 
distuesiin -couceqtrdtes on the evolution of political Ee ^ 
and authority and oe relationship of administrative change to 
* «trade, surplus production and appropridtton and the general economic ' 
d I 1t also examines social, cultura}, ethnic, ` linguistic and 
reltgious factors as an integral part. of ‘the overall regional his- i * 
torical development. i uA | 

To ages the concent or regional history at 1s necessary to : l “ 
break TA región into “component parts, concentrating upon the three, ^" > 
TNT states of Benin, 'Idah and dpud As the«reconstruct1oà 


develops, the numerous, links NONE the three sub-r SCH repre- 


sentative states become more ebe and the basis of regional his- S . P 


, 


a feet 


eftended relationships of Rid ae to Ne. larger region are 


tory re-emerges. It is important to note, however, that the 


‘integral to the regional reconstructton. The extended*relationships 
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of Benin, Idah and Kwararafá, in fact, reinforces their status as 


_ focal states, and necessitates the correlation of the connections . 


between them and a wide variety of other states, ethnic groups and = 
cultures. -For example, there are a large number of Benué —À 

states which claim relations with Benn, including Onitsha, Akure, ' ] 
OwO, T Lagos, Agbor, Aboh, Oyo, Warr, and Idah, to name but a 
few. In the T belt, Idah interacted with [dones Alago, EE 


Okpoto, Igbo, Edo, Nupe, Yoruba, Bassa, Jukun .and a number of other 
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Intra-regionat crous "referem 


fater-reglonal cross reférenc 
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linguistic groups.” Furthermore, Idah TM political and : 
economic ties with Onitsha, Aboh, Bida, Koton Karıfı, Panda, Wukari, 
d Keana, Oturkpo, Benin and abee ER Benue Basin ponities./ 
Indirectly and at variQus shades E E the history of this 
region there were connect yons between the focal, states and a number 
of other ethnic groups 1n the Bénue Basin, including the Tei. 
Jtsekiri, Iyala, Etulo, Bassa, Tiv, Rbakwár1ga, Mada, Chamba, Kanftra, 
Hausa, Kamberi, Koro, Aro, Ankwe and Angas. Therefore, despite the 
fact that bénin, Idah and Kwararafa have SC E as focal 
y states the differentiation’ ‘and regiofial variation have been taken 
l into account ‘and related do the development of the principal poli- 
ties. > , . 
` E 
The Benue Basin as defined here spans forest, middle belt or * 

' der wed savanna, a sudanic “or savanpa proper. The three pillars 
of this regional reconstruction are located in these respective geo- 
graphic zones. The historical unity of the region, stems pramari ty 
from the commercial, m rere Witeractions Between these 
polities and the climatic: and geographic diversity. As the forest 
zone polity of Benin evolved between 1300 and 1500, Yoruba, Edo, . 

"n Igata, Igbo and Ishan were incorporated under the imperial authority 


of the Bini monarthy. Imperial expansion also brought Benin into 


direct political and commercial contact with Lagos, Ondo, Ijebu, m 


Ife, Oyo, kiti, Akure, Agbor, Aboh, Warri, Mahin, Onitsha and 
tdah.6 Benin, therefore, was at the centre of an expansive network 
of economic, po cal and social relationships which emphasized 


the regional nature of Bim historical development. The delineatian 
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‘of Benin-as one of the focal states Stems from the critical cen- 
trality of this forest zone polity tm Sohn and sub-regional 
political and economic órganyzatidfs The Same arguments may be put 
forward for Idah and Kwararafa and thus their status EE 
tive focal statéi js-enhanced in the regional context. 

Idah, inested sth the derived’ savanna of the middle bett, 
can be identified as a prominent polity Within the diverse range of 
Benue Basin states. The expdnsion Of this commercaal and ritual 
enclave as the capital of a riverain GEN ifirough three dynastic 


periods’ brought the Idah elite into direct contact with Onitsha, 


4 k 
Kotor-Karifi, Aro, Aboh, Benin, Bida, Kwararafa, Keana and; Greater 


8 


Doma, and a number of other chiefdoms and ethnic groups, within the 


Benue Basin. Through this complex association of regional relation- 


ships Idah can be defined as a representative state and clearly ` ` 


€ 


'qualifies as the mddle belt pillar of the regional reconstruction. 
' d 


Idgh also represents ‘political and economic developments evident not 
nly inthe derived savanna zone but 1n the Benue Basin as a who le 
Finally, Kwararafa can legitimately bé described as a sudanic 

zone pillar of the Benue Basin regional structure. Kwararafa, at 
vartous times 1n her hrstory, established relationships through 

war, trade and diplomacy, with Kano, Katsina, Larva- and Bornu’. ` 
Kwararafa a}so competed with other sudamic zone polities for politi- 
cal and ecanomic hegemony n the sudanic region. The association 


a 1 
of Kwararafa within the northern commercial exchange pattern repre- 


< 


sented only one aspect of the total involvement of this polity in 


Benue Basın political and economic development . In “fact, while 
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Ethno-Linguistic group 


Focal State 


Migration route 


Kwararafa was predominantly a sudanic state, by C. 1600 the SE 
of this multijethhic confederation had ire mto the derived 
savanna of th Benue Valley. bering the- seventeenth century” 
Kwarara ay be classified as a idle beft trading formation,” 1n 
direct competition with Idah rather than Kano or Bornu. As | 


Kwararafa became more intricately associated with commercial rela- 


tions ofthe mrdd le belt, 1ts pelatieal influence spread as far south 


as Calabar. The ethnic diversity assocrated with this shifting 
Benue pasen focal state tncluded Greater Doma, rg Mater, : 
Jukyn, Korey: and anne name but a fed. | 0 This polity also 
d and conversely was influenced by a number of ethnic’ 
groups ad iridependent polities on the periphery of, the Benue Basin. 


It 1s possible to conciude, ‘therefore, that while this regional 


E Y 


analysis emphasizes the three focal states of Benin, Idah and n 


a 


Kwararafa, there is inherent within this representative sample a 


direct or, indirect connection to virtually every major (and for that 


matter minor) politjcal and ethnic group in the entre region. 


' One of the main features of the following analysis 1s the 
development: qf a political and economic history of ‘the Benue Basin 
utilizing the three representative states as prime examples of 
so¢10-econiomic, demographic and administrative Geen However, 


this discussion also considers the relationship between the yarious 


factors 1n this re ane and particulárly identifies the con- 


D 


nection between politics and economic change. No discussion of the 


general political. economygpf such ‘an extended region can ‘ignore 


demography, environment, religion, linguistics and cultural factors. 
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Focal State 


— wn wm Major Trade Route 
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On one hand, E this reconstruction might be considered a, 
political ahd economic history of the Benue Basin between 1300 andi: 
1700, and represents an attent to place three focal states ina | 
regional framework. On the otherehand, this historical reconstruc- , 
, tion 1s a regional analysis which utilizes three focal states from 
the centre of, respective sub-regions, and develops region’ N l 
chronology, political history and economc relations from the sub- 
“regional base to a Benue Basin regional context. 


While 1t has proven relatively easy to identify the various 


polities and ethnic groups 1n the Benue Basin, 1t 1s-equally as 


important to define the variety of polítical institutions and struc- 


tures.” The Benue Basin contained, in fact, a wide diversity of " 


n This variationyincluded 


polities and administrative systems. 
highly centralized hierarchical political structures dominating 

H 1 
clearly defined geographic divisi0n$ and maintaining clear distinc- 


tions between elite and subordinate fractions. Benin, Idah and 


EES are prominent examples of this form ‘of centralized politi, 


al SE although the three focal states differed substan- 
tially. 1n ‘style and type of PESCHE between elite: and commoner. 
There were also Mn d such as the Tw, which played 
an important role in the political an economic evolution bf the 

entire region, and who were organized along segmentary social lines 
and operated effectively without hereditary leadership. The [doma 


ánd Alago, on the other hand, were represdited by smaller scalé 


chiefdoms, with a relatively small central elite exercising minimal 
( 


ys 4 
authority over a segnéntary social formation. The Okpoto population, . 


IS 
LJ 


prior to c. 1500 at least, was dominated by a tiny ritual or ^ 


H 


priestly hierarchy which marntained political authomity through the 
control of religious tnstitutions. Finally, there were city trading. 


states such as Kano, ‘and imperial trading:formations such as Bornu, 


Li 


, Benin and Kwararafa. ; S : 


3 


ESCH diversity in the Benue Basın ranged from relatively 


small agrarian lineage or village formations loosely organized in a 


segmentary social and polrtical structure to highly organized com- 2 J 


mercial enclaves s trading formations. There were also examples^ 
of economic systems designed to monopolize and exploit a single + 
natural resource, Such as salt, and utilize this resource as the 
primary basis of community wealth. Other polities were, primarily 
concerned with trade, and organized production, appropriation and , ` + 
distribution to facilitate commercial activjtres. In general terms, 
however, production for the majority of the Detten 1n the Benue 
. Basin was based upon agrarian activities and whifle ene renee € 


ld develop surplus exchange between agriculturally distinct ] 


« regigns, the commoner population remained farmers, petty traders and 


D 


localized producers. Throughout the Benue Basin and in spite of its 
polttical and economic Md there was an Wmpress1on of economie 
comp] imentarity or unity. The various süberegions and SE 
were, 1n fact, connected through a widespread local, regional and 
long-distance commercidl exchange network. The variety of produc- 
tion and economic specialization in ecologically distinct regions 
provided incentive for trade and commercial endeavours. Therefore, 


while it 1s possible te emphasize the regional distinctions, and ' 
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regions, were exchanged, for northern millet and cattle. Kola nuts ^ 


environmental differences, ranging from Sahara-sudanic through 5 
H 3 4 EE 
^ t Li 


derived savanna to thé southern forest zone, rt 1s also important to 


* 


define stm lartties ard relations within the extended regional 


framework, 


a 


In the Benue Basin, commercial exchange of primary preductaon’ 


"(pepper, camwood, fish, beans, yams, millet, maze,’ cattle, sheep » 


and goats) connected the various sub-divisions in complementary ` 


economic mi Southern yams, produced in the relatively moist 


- 


also provyapd a magor incentive for regional exchange -and contribu- 


/ “oe 


ted to the north-south commerce. 13 N rer of EE pPoduction, 


including metals. and metal products, cloth, salt, Horses, beads and 
~ 4 
carvings, the Benue Basin. was no less complementary. Kano cloth, for 


& 


examplé, could find a ready market south of the, Benye. Furthermore, 


as Benin and Idah developed as major cloth producing centres, 


, markets for thèse secondary products gould be found 1n the long dis- 


tance trading network that linked Kano with the coat through a 


, 


t 
number of intermediaries. In fact, the Benue Basin was directly. 


related to thé international commercial network of the trans- 


Saharan trade; and direct correlat wns. between political and econo- 


mic. developments in the Benué Basin be retat to Haten in 
this commercial system. The anal}sis af Benue Basin history, there-. 
tore; considers oe Tree political. cultural, and econo- 
mic diversity, but examines the evidence (rds: three focal states: 

` 


which bperated 1n a related commercial environment and developed 


complementary exchange as representatives of the sub-regional 


, 
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go vu *variations in a unified econóhic setting. | = 
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; e " One of the drawbacks to regronat synchronism 1n an extended as 
Kat SEEN SÉ geographic région with, the Siert evident 1n the Benue Basin ts 

pe ^ : 
ex SN - * the EH posed by the avai abr ita. p de of the evi- i s 


x ;defice. "he diversity itself presents “number ‘of, restrictions, 
SÉ SÉ? including a, limitation of the chronological data. ` without: detailed : 
à 5 


" Arstorical reconstructions - for aU the ethnic grdups and states 1n 
K š "4 a4 


EE : me Béis Basia, NS -refereneing and $ynthrom sm 1$ not E 


d» it NEL pitis Furthermore t discussion. has been restricted Loo Do 
hile 2 Edu Lg M Pd 
EX. d E rx z^ perio öf time that night -reasofably be covered mn a. limite space, 
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year period. “Ib would ‘be possible, on i hand, ES develon: ike 


ee, _ethtiocantve examination okenn, alone expand that. aspe t into 
i ) 


a Bini- dente pistorical reconstruction. - DOMGNED consider iig Benin 


~ a e t » 
d t as only one coiponent. 1n a regiohal Feconsiruction, and representa- i 


- e * ow 


€ C f tive of ferest zone devegopment, suggests a certain cohesion "n thé 


j regional GER and expands the comparative mater a] between the ` , 


various sub-regfons. In terms of chrono Togs, any attempt. to expand 2 


—— e € c9 0A hA gg 
H 


2 . the time frame for this anis woüta result in an-enlarged sét of 
regional parameters and necessitate a’ reconstruction that would ^ 


double or triple the.size and scope of this. work. ` ; 


A second limitation. imposed upon this regtonal analysis comes ' 


-from' concentration on ‘the three fecal states. The identification of 
Benno Idah and Kwararafa as the representative P Tlars of politi 


EN and economic ee in the redionatentext requires detatled con- 
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fundamental’ organization implies that similar deta led tao : 
o È 


cannot be afforded to the many gt gates anes ethatc groups inthe 


region. However, the focus on political, demogr aph¥c and econgmic. n 


+t wi 


* et 


change provides an, avenue wheralsy ANS. regional framework may be purs 
\ 


E 
sued without necessarily detracting fr onf the historical Berspeetivé E 


H 


an one state or another.* Ite Moule seem, thiepefore, that restraétiohs 


2 ^ 


imposed upon subject: matter, liber of social fomato and the 


e 
- 


time frame serve to bring ihe regional concept into focus. 7 Through 


a detailed analysis of Benin, Idah and Kwararafa," and based upon the 


E e - 


4 UN 
evidence that these three states were directly erindirectly ^. - 


H N Pd i a 4; 2 
Elated, ^ an exammation of their regional associations and rela- 
` T D 
tionships creates a.representative histori¢al reconstruction of the 
: ` i \ í 
Benue Basın. | ` m 
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The bass of this regional history 1s,a regional Ghronalogy 


me 


that was established from a number of independently dated chronos: 
15 


eS 


logical progressions corre tated wa’ regional SOE Ing eae 


T 


This regional SSES has been summarized on the feriad chart 


o A 


(Chart II): This schematic 'epresentation of regional chronology . 
reveals a basic periodi mt fon of ' the Benue Basin past betweén 1300° 
and 1900. This periodizatiom includes an era of "wet-prosperity" 


4 


1n which relative prosperity and stability persysted from 1300 to 


` d ‘The period of relfable rainfall was followed by an arid,cen- 


tory n which drought and drought-related famine affected 'a "aree 
portion of the Benue Basin, including Keana, Kwararafa, Idah, Kano 
and. Bornu E The evidence from regional chronology, bernard: 


^ 


$uggests| that - ur huntred year period under examination here 
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tors and basic generation dating. 
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can be divided into two basic eras; including a long period of wet- 


prosperity from 1300-1590 and the dry, drought-ridden century from 


1590 to 1700. The regional chronological chart endeavours to corre- 
at 


late this bas|c periodization of Benue Basin históry with political: 


“events, economic forces, demographic movements, environmental fac- 


P Thys dating progression provides, 


the core regional chronology, and when correlated with individual 
v?} s 


" géenealogies or regnal lists for single states or even sub-regional 


chRORo logies for the three focal pillars, establishes a sound dating 


- 


- framework upon which the substance of political and economic history 


can be based. ' P7 ux 
Regional history in this discussion stafts with a fairly 

detailed analysis of the evolutionary changes in Benin between 

c. 1300 and 1550. The examination of: Benin, as the focal state in 

the forest, zone of the Benue Basin, and the southern sub-regional - 


pillar in the regional chronological and historical reconstruction, 


dominates chapters two dnd three. Chapter two, in fact, considers ` 


the development of Benin from a segmentary redistributive chiefdom 
after a dynastic-change in c. 1320-1347, and examines the relation- 
ship between political transformation, administrative development š 


and economic factors. As trade and:commerce increased during the 


; , - è 
first generations of the fourteenth century, and the first reign of 


the new monarchy in'Benin, this relatively undifferentiated chiefdom 
a 
evolved from a small segmentary state into a major national trading 
RU E 1 
formation. Prior to the advent of the second dynasty, Benin was ^ 


undifferentiated from many other village chiefdoms in the southern 
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getic a i the bo-ordination of the new \dynastic admhi- à 
- ' stration With. an existing Bini elite contributed to the emergenċe of . 


the trading formatión and the development of the national ideology: 9 ` ý 


+ . ` ` ‘ N 

Chapter three examines the expansion of the national trading forma- 
tion and the relationship between political centralization and $ 

. military expansion under thè conquest state. This discussion also 
correlates the geographic changes and policy shifts with the expan- 7 aes 

sion of commercial. Geet and exchange, elite monopolies, and ^ N 

the development of regionaf and long-distance trading networks under 

a series of aggressive and ambitious rulers. While’ this analysis 


concentrates on the multi- causal Stee and considers cond: 


mics as a crucial factor ,- it would be nawe to underestimate the 


contribution of human dynamics and positive- aggressive leadership. UO 5 
H rad ` 
` S ` AS k " P Y 
Chapter four concludes the analysis of Benin through a a i 
“detailed examination of the growth of the conquest state, and the ^" * 


development of regional dodsnatióh by this imger yal trading forma; 
A" 
tion. In fact, between c. 1455-1509, Beni emerged as g major 
é " am 7 s d ` Se 
forest zone imperial trading formation? . linked to four complementary 


trading systems. "The expans ton oi the cohquest state and the a3 
enlargement of the imperial formation, therefore, can be linked to, " ; 

T ù l commerce, trade and the control of trade routes. Also, the bath i 
of Benin established direct political and economic ‘contacts with er RE 
Lagos, Akure, Owo; Ekit1, 'Agbor, Idoani and Idah, The latter half E Si 
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ol chapter four. picks up events rSlative to the conquest. of Idah, 


aia ‘introduces The "middle ele tee of this Benue Basin regronal 


m 


v 


“pheral Bini administrative enclave on the Niger in'c. 1507-1537 


H 


provided an important, - link between the forest zone'state and the ^ 


middle belt. d i 2 » E e i 


Chapter five considers the relationships between Benn, Idah 


and middle belt’ commercial’ development, shifting the focus directly 


a” 


to the ñıddle belt and examining‘ the, Bini administration in the 


riverain enclave. This discussion, therefore, concentrates «n the 


Ss v * 


second Idah imay and -the politicar ant economic ENEE kg the 


2 


middie belt between 1507 and 1687. “Ths arialysis_ introduves the 
commercial’ administration,by a Bint apna on the periphery of the 


Benih empire, ande nsiders the impact of, centralized political 


H 
e 


institutions on Idah' $ ‘social, religious, ecortom c i political 


^ y” 


development through one hundred and eighty years of Bing rule. The 
direct peripheral-vassal relations between Benin and Idah were 
eventual'Ty severed 1n a rebellion of the peripheral administration 


in 1515-1516. 22 Tdah emerged as the capital of am autonomous 


H 


national trading formátion with aspirations to dominate overland and 
riverain commercial traffic in the confluence region. The develop- 


ments 1n Idah arter the hard won political independence gained in 
t \ 
the Benin Idah war provide an interesting -comparison with the expan- 


» 


sion of Benin. Benin was associated with four complementary 


exchange systems, white Idah was actifs 1n two. The examination of 


\ 
commerce’_and » ji hip between central administration and 
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reconstruction. The conquest of Idah and the fouridation of a peri- 
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economic impact of trade Gett Idah as the cartes of a Niger 
comerc)al alliance. This alliance, although not formalised 1n oa. 
strictest sense, established an economic pattern for commercial 
Se along: the major riverain transportation system in d 
Africa. Furthermore, -the Niger. ‘alliance provided political, cul- 
tural, linguistic and economic links between Idah and Warri, Bida, 


Onitsha and Aboh. This riverain trading system was, therefore, an 


` ymportant economc factor 1n thé development of the Bini dynastic 


era in Idah. The second trading network centréd on [dafs an 
over land route’ for the north-south exchange of goods that utilized 
the Loko river crossing point on the Benue to fdcilitate sudànic- 
forest zone commercial exchange. ^? ' The relationship between Idah, 
get capital of a Significant national. trading formation under a 
Bini administration linked to relatively prosperous exchange 


systems, and the generet economic EXE ONERE of the conf luence 


H 


region dinates the discussion » this chapter. 


“The organization, administration and ‘explaitation of commercial’ ' 


. ventures in the middle beit and confluence region substantially 


H 


altered the en and,economc focus of the entire region. The 
character of the Bim dynasty ın Idah, in fact, reflected the rela- 


EVONSHUD between politicat centralization and subsequent under- 


D 


development of peripheral subject areas. In thts context the exam 


nation of the Torere lationentp between the capital .enclave and the 
erger suggests that while there was clearly. e economic. growth 
Tarode trade relatións, export, and, TE kheye was not- 


economic deve lopment which ‘improved standards of’ living" for. the 
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24 In fact, the process of central 


” 


exploitation in the Bini dominated capital and the oppression and 


majority of the .Idah populatgen. 


repression of subjugated Okpoto und Igbo subjects 1n the hinterland ] 
+ * a + 


[4 


contputed to the underdevelopment of the rural periphery. A " 


* 
similar process occurred in the organization of imperial Benin. 


However, the analysis 1n chapter five 1s prim&rily concerned with 


the relationships between the Bini dynasty and nobility and the' > à 
a i 
“subordinate Okpoto and, Igbo populations 1n the Idah enclave between .t 


c. 1507-1687. ‘ : 
The evidence suggests that the Bini dynasty in Idah was a 


highly exploitative ‘and coercive central administration which appro- 


priated SERIES production at an ever increasing.rate. This 


BEE of Okpoto and Igbo surplus labour and tribute rein. 


tated central commer dial aspirations, and undermined hinterland 


D 


economic initiatives. This form of repressive central government, 


D 


were a highly differentiated State elite exploitéd a subservient i ; 


D 


vassal population, represented a major departure from the relattvély, `‘ ' 
egatitarian ler adminastration. Furthermore; Bini exclustvity E 


and coercive explovtation created a Mighty penance society with 


z 


clear distinctions batwacn central Bini elyte and subordinate E 


Okpoto-Igbo commoners: Although" exploitation fueled the commercial 


activities and aspirations of the capital and central elite in Idah, 


and contributed to the hipaa of the national trading, d 


3 a s, 


the increasing appropriation of hinterland production did'not foster 
economic development. Also, while Bint Ee served to sup- 


port the Bin) administrative policy and encourage’ thie expansion .of ; 
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'. Jukun were synonymous throughout the-period under discussion: 
» Oa r 


the national trading formation, Okpoto-Igbo commoners. developed a 
1 fS E P 
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counter-nationalism which deprived the social formation of AL 

- and Paten, coles T0n; In this respect at least. the: discussion m, 
çhapters` two | lo five are indirect lyaconcerned with the style of `. 
ceritral dommatIg and ee and examines the process or 


regtonal exploita 10n correlated with the expansion of (he elrte 
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and capitat enclave with the underdevelopment of the per Tphery of 
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Ín chapter six the discuSs10n turns" to tHe politwéal and econo- 


, 4 . 2 
‘mic developments in Kwararafa and ‘the “sudanac -zone. This: analysis , 


considers Kwararafa ‘as the’ northern pillar of the Bende Basin 


H 


^ n 
regional reconstruction and examines the relations | of this state 


to Kano and Borriu. , Kwerarafa, as a sudanic zone trading formation, 


. 
r 


also relates, to the evolution OF economies; dades comerce and. ‘ 

demagr aphy. hs sub- regional anatys1s considers the rise of, e 

SÉ * * $ 

T a major polity and a significant économic force ın the 
f kal 


` 


upper Gongola River. Valley, and eventually documents the.decline of 
i N 


. the state and. retrenchment, inte the Benue Valley. This reconstrüc- 


H DH 


Ka, covers the per between c. 1300 and 1600, and establishes . 


-kwarapsfan polrtrcal and" Economic anf luences 1n the Sudanic ‘zone and- 
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middle belt. Kear aratan politics are intégral to regional deve lop- 


E ,ments,as they related to the competition between Greater Dona, 


e" ME 


Abakwar1ga -and Jukun comhercTal: ahd administrative aspirations. In 


> i $ D 
fact, one of the majör contributions to a regional analysis in 


` chapter sıx 1s the destruction of the'myth that Kwatarafa and the 
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"Jukun authority an Kwararafa did not become prominent until the md- 


eighteenth century. & wh v ` 
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Chapter seven concludes the regtonal reconstruction of Benue 


, 


"Basin history with an Samat ron af the Kwararafawdaspora that 


hegan n c. 1597- 1627 ‘and See fót at least three generations. 


X D 


This diaspora SNR ua gave rise to à number of smaller successor 


political ditis in the middle belt and provided the impetus for the - 


foundation of a number of new political regimes. Inc lutied 1n the 


H 


demographic and admintstrative change, and the development ‘of a sub-... 


stantjially altered political geoğraphy, were the foundations Qf new 


D 


dynasties LE Idah, 'Keana, Dama, and a number: of bew admm strat rons 


among the Tomdi; Sales Jukun and Alago.*? The Kwararafa diaspora, . 


` Y 


therefore, created à relatively new — and settlement. 
‘pattern, and a substantially changed porttien geography throughout 
the Genee belt. . This transformation ‘contributed to the overthrow 


of the Bim dynasty in kdah, and the foundation of the “third 
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SE dynasty 1n. that raverain, capital. The latter half of Miss 
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aMscussion concentrates on the dynastac change at Idah as a repre- - 


EI ' 


-sentative example of political and 'ecenomic deve lopment after c. 


i D 


* 1600. This analysis reconstructs a perspective on the revised geo- 


‘political and economic: focus 1n the Benue Basin during the seven- 


" regidnàl context. i : 
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- The organization of this reg1anal- study transcends ethno- 
SN reconstructions normally associated with prez -coloniat 


historiography. It is, therefore, indicative of the emerging 
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potential ‘tn pre-colonial African history, which suggests that 


regional evidence can be incorporated. and correlated in a detailed | 


examination of regional events, trends and a general discussion of 


D 


prominent personalittes or states. This, type: of historical recon- 


^ 
H 


- struction has been made possible by ‘the availability of a vast 


amount of data collected by a variety of researchers who ‘generously 
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made their máterial available. In, this sense, perhaps, the need 


à T " 
- H ës H 


for co-operation becomes an essential ingredfent in the deve lopment 


of regional history. Also, the impression about regional recon- + 


struction in the Benue Basin ha been further enhanced by the corre- 
Teen of a rélative standardized Wl e methodology. If the, 
various contributions to régional history hag employed different 
techniques, or dated EE to century-based methodology, the 
correlation and synchronrzatron o£ regronal data would have been 
‘difficult if not impossible. Therefore, the correlation “of events 


1n one Benue Basin social formation with either regional data - 


` 


- or single events occurring 1n neighbouring or even drstant states 


outside the Benue Basin, serve to corroborate events in other soci- 


à 


D 


eties and expand the regiqnal nature of the .reconsthuction. For 


example, this reconstruction makes it posstble to correlate the 


evolution of Benin as an imperial formation’with ‘A) the growth of  . 
E 5. 
other trading enclaves ın the Benue Basin during the same time frame, 
-B) the economtcs of the trans-Saharan and Atlantic overseas commer- 
8 - 


cral exchange patterns, C) emigration and ímmrgration 1n'major' 


+ demographic fluctuations, D) the occunance. of. regronal environmental 


H 


Such as famines, droughts, wars; migrations or major economic trends . 
A E 


vie 
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Seen as droughts and-drought related fames, and EJ the ` 
development of Benin's comercial productivity and the impact on 
the s cud sub-regional economy. Wherever possible the evolu- 
tionary changes m political administration, productive capacity, 3 
Central organization, demography, social structures, and economic H 
relations within a particular social formation 1n thie Benue Bos 
have been examined w the light of Ai evidence and con med n 
; DA , 


to regional developments: 


- 


Qne possible contribution that this Attempted regional recon- 
struction might provade ws in the aréa of a riew-typology for the 


H 


definition and/or description of pre- colonial social formations. 


H 


Previously the identification of à pol:trcal or sacral unit had 
been restracted to the labels of specific polities. For example, 
terms. Such as chiefdom, chief let, state and kingdom have been the 
normal devices through which specific socio-political institutions 
have been described. However, recent developments have provided a 
much more ut1litarian appraisal of the various soc10-political and 
economic units evident tn pre-colonial "AW This new system of. 
identification developed by J.B. Webster, 27 not only describes the 
political structure, but álso identifies the economic base for the 
particular socio-polít:ical unit. ` Webster utilized, for example, the 
reférence “redistributive segmentary .s®e1al formation" to describe 
a relatively sma] 1^geo-polity administered by a limited authority 
elite which manaded to appropriate small amounts of village or 


lineage production 1n the "form of "allegiance or redistributive 


tribute. The population in this type of socio-political and economic 


toe wet e 


structure would normally be: divided either ethnically, linguisti- 


H 


cally or by lineage and.village and would, therefore, be considered 
n 28 


ei 


"segmentary". The utilitarian value of the label 'redistributive 


segmentar y' T seen in.the relative simplification of the process 


of identification and the clarity of the description. In other worg> 


a complex political, social and economic entity can be readily 1den- 


‘ttf ed and each component of this-anstrtut ion or structure has been 
accounted ‘for without the necessity of further expansion upon speci- 
fac details for that umt., l : 

The second typology, and one to which a redistributive segmen- 


tary chiéfdom might: evolve, 1s the tributary social formation. ` In 


this type the chief has ‘usually developed more centralized authority ` 


and-1s able to appropriate SUEDE from the gerontocratic lineage or 
village organizations for the support of a small but influential 
state elite. Tribute, 1n this type of social formation becomes the 
primary means of support for the state elite, whereas T a redistri- 
pine e chiefdom the chief may be the only individual 
exempt from communal labour. It is important to mites however, that 
as the — aspect of this descriptive typology relates to the 


surplus,generated 1h a particular society, tribute 1s not a means of 


“production. In this typology 'tribute' clearly refers to the appro- 


priation of village or lineage production, and implies an underlying ` 


social productivity that genérates the surplus for the support of the f 


State elite. i n l 


A third classification, and one that «appears throughout this 


discussion, has been referred to as the trading formation. Webster 


* 


" 


: d . 
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suggests,”}n fact, that there were four types of ‘trading formation, 


~ inclading "the pecia trading: or multi- ethnic empires e. natjonal 


trading formations ... segmentary trading formations ... and city 


states" a 
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‘fication into which it would 1ogically fall. , For example, at a 


certain point 1n time Benin evolved from a national trading a an 


1mper ial beading format ton. 30 Basically, however, ihe tee for- | 


L3 


mation can be described as a soc10-polittcal and economic unit in 
which the primary support for the enlarged numbers ‘of state elite 
1s derived from commercial levies on tradé. This revenue 1$ subs1- 
dized through- the articulation ‘of commerce with tribute, and the 
appropriation of slave labour and productivity. Howevei, ina - 
trading formation the principle support for the state elite comes 
from commerce and the administration of trade. j 
Productivity im any typology of social formatron may be supple- 
ei A by. the. appropriation of stave Tabour. One of the major 
categories of production 1n pre- -coloníal Africa’ was, in fact, 
_thrpugh the organization of slaves and slave labour. This particu- 
lar means of production, and fts associated: socio-political insti- 
tutions hardly ever appeared as the principle organizatjonal, system 
1n a. pre-colonial Soda, formation. Slavery, EE does appear 
1n a number of See the Benue Basin, and the desto of 
slave labour and slave production appears eager ying degrees “for 


- 


D , 
- the support d the Slave- owning’ elite, In Benin, for example, 


e 


slave labour in the natianal and imperial trading formations was ah 


important aspect of the economic nexus and, as the ‘following 


The specifics of the social formation defane the clássi- . 


meet state tributary demands. 


4 * D 


discussion clearly reveals, contributed to the déve lopment of com- 


merce, WEISS and the $9c10-econome Structure of the society. 


The slave dnd slavery system was, of course, Dat system Mene the 


distinctions between dominant and. dominated were most gtt def ined 
* 
and where the state elite were primarily supported by slave pro- 


duction. In Benin, Idah and Kwararafa -there were semblances of the 


slave production mode, but none of these representative states in ' 


D 
5 


the Benue Basın deyeToped a major^ dependence on this form of' produc- 


tion. 


f Poder ting and basic to all the typologies previously.discussed 


would be the gerontocracy of the village or lineage BOES, ` 
It seems, 1n fact, that gerontocratic;]»feage production às basic to 
all social formations; ad, for example; ina tributary. state the *' 


appropriation’ of. surplus by the state, elite comes in the form of 
ieren, support or E E tribute payments fron the 
gerontocracy. In Benin the Otu system established-the gerontocratic 
organization of villagé and lineage life, and’ provided the principles 


upon which the labour-and resources of the Society were developed to , 
3l 


H 


In, the chapters: dealing with Benin 
it Is quite clear that the gerontocracy remained active, productive 
and provided the fundamental reproductive capacity of the. tributary, 


national and imperial trading formations. Ae this soc1o-political 


.and economic formatien evolved through time, the gerontocracy of 


lineage and vjllage remained stable and persistent as the base of. 


'' the entire socio-economic-structure. Increased demands by the 


state elite may have imposed subtle or even violent changes on the 


D 
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aerantocrabte Otu struetures, but the BCEE remained vatkct. 
One of the fascinating aspects of this new termino log and the 
identificatten devices for pre-colonial social formations 15 that 
the system 1ncorporates, not only the political de but the 
fundamental soctal ‘and economic structures a6 wall: “In thts way a 
single typology Can serve to explain and define. the attributes of a 
particular $tate. In the analysis of the evolution qf Benin between 
1300 and 1550, (chapters two, three and foür), the state evolved from 
a segmentary redistributive chiefdom to an imperial trading forma- 
tion. This evolutionary process was related to changing economic 
factors, including the expansion of — sa and 1s 
cét jected 1n the E UE REIR of the social formation at a parti- 
cular moment 1n time. The 1dentificatton of an imperial trading 
formation, for example, not only describes and defines the basic 
pofitical anstitutions ın the central hierarchy, but ee explains 
the fundamental econdmic structure through which the state elite 
derived support and which accounted for the development and expan- 
sion of the polity. This label, therefore, cléar ly: establishes the 
multi-ethnic character of the state, and distinguishes this forma- 
tion from national trading, redistributive and gerontocracies. The 
contribution to the development of pre-colonial political and 
economic historiography through the utilization of these functional 
definitions can only be summarized as Ott important step in the 


evolution of pre-colonial studies,” and a major advance 10 the deline- 


ge D 
ation of social, political and economic structures. 
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The sources for tms reg1ofial history c of the Behüe Basin, as v "ni 


ve te 


may be expected în an extended. reconstruction, are! extremely.varied. . "E j 


hese sources include an extensive collection of orally preserved ` +" 


oft 


data dich Rave been recorded by a number of pre- -olonval special- 


- ^ 


1sts. These oral traditions, for the^ Host part at least, have been Dy BEEN 
collected m the Benue Valley History Project. ` Other orally pre- P o ps 

served data were recorded by sister tee of specie social forma- " E T : i 
| tions, and subsequently found their way into ppb shed form. The, E T4 S 


contributions by JN). € Egharevba are *the best exanbles- xu pila shed" EK 
Ed y“ 


oral traditions 1n the Benue Basin. . . The extensive cotect ion ef^ 


data recorded by Egharevba have been: edited d organized E fo 
4 H ed a A 
publication. 33 E.0.- Erim, on the other hand, erated litge ils Ga 


tion of 1doma oral evidence, which Was subsequently ‘typed ant EE = 
sented to the Benue Valley History Project 1n ats orgaifiàl form. 


Erim utilized this data to reconstruct Idoma h*story, and mud S “ 
rè 


gs Lpa + 
his' analysis of Idoma tradftiohs' contributed to „the Ge wei et? Ze 
nb D Èr 
bank in the Benue Basin. 74 Irr teris of primary sources | for pm "m 


. rgfonstruction,the evidence frorf'Egharevba, fram and a nuper of 


ther contributions: are critical, för the déveopoent of ragicnat 
2 : M . WE 


D d 


nistorTography. E EN ae. 
a primary seurces for the Idah component pf this: regional SÉ La pe 
ES 4 
7 z econstruction are the Igala historical es from this ETS st ówn 5 
D . E „f 
b research. Field wort’ among the {gala of the Nigeradn madi belt iva! gaz 
H Se + ET 
involved the collection and recording of 241 inter jews Vetweep" y "T ` 
T di 
January 1977 and‘danuary 1978. 35 This material wild evéntuglly be be Pdl 
[d - 
e included an the Benye Valley History Project collection. Tis. 
, i ` 1 E bs. 
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research was supplemented rb interviews 1n areas neighbouring the 
Wi 4 A 


D 


Igala population, and was designed to, seek out and record data 


au e + 


relevant to Igala regional relationships. This material included 


E D = 


“interviews among the Bassa, Igbo and Igbirra. The collection ‘of 


evidence, coupled with the secondary,material on the Igala could be 


“utilized for an ethno-centric study of this middle belt population. 


In fact, a number of papers and articles directly related to Igala 


d, 36 


history have been produce However, when this data 1s coupted 


with the oral evidence from the collective memory of other Benue 
Basin communities the prospects of a regional history clearly 
" emerged. In fact, the Igala oral traditions provide only a small 
part of the overall primary evidence for this regional reconstruc- ` 


tion. This evidence does, howéver, provide detailed information 


T 


3 about Idah ın this regional survéy. 


4 


A" Lo Other sources for this regional history include the archival 


s material that is so richly.available, and a vast colleetion of 


secondary source material. The anthropological and ethnographic 


H 


journals and supporting documentation from merchants, adventurers, 


^ 
explorers and missionaries all contribute to the development of 


` pe 


5 “Benue Basin history. , European contacts and the documentary evidence 
a H ` ; " d P © 
5c ` of European activities in pre-colonial Africa are quite varied in 


Sek: oe . content, scale-and availability. For example, relevant documenta- 


La 


e wé ` i tron for the coastal areas date back to the md-fifteenth century. 
i e 


ge. cs . Portuguese accounts provide details of Benin City in the sixteenth 


G century." European activity and documentary evidence fér the Niger 
` t 
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reports of a large number of colonial officials, the travel accounts, 
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region, ó the other hand, begins T 1830 with the exploration by 

the Landers brothers. This secondary maternal increases dramati: 
cally through the latter half of. the nineteenth centary n ‘Curopeans 
became increasingly active dh the Niger. D „Beyond EE 
region, however, supporting evidence 1s relatively poor; and detailed 


accounts of the Idoma, Alago, Jukun or Tiy,do not appear until the 


twentieth century. In the sudanic states of Borno and Kano, secon- . 


. relations with Kwararafa.?* f. Se 


dary documentation 1s much less of a problem. These states had a long 
A D 


history of literate traditions, and maintained contacts with Tripoli 


a H 2 
and the Arab world through correspondence and various pilgrimages to 
` BE ` a ’ 
Mecca. This type of supparting evidefice 1n th udinie zone helps 


. D 
confirm the reconstruction and provides access to information about 


T H 


It 1s interesting that the wariety of evidence availaple 1n 


arehives and contemporary records 15 strohgest 1n those areas where j 


Li 


oral evidence 1s weakest. The data from the coastal belt and forest 
zone, for example, 1s clearly cupplengnted with "evidence from various’ 
European sources. The information on the sudanic zone also benefits 
from literate traditions. In the middle belt, however, the oral evi- 
dence 1s clearly the most complete and detailed, ‘while supporting 
data‘from European sources 1s relatively weak except after 1830. 

The collection of Arabic, Portuguese, Dutch, French and English 


documentation, therefore, serves to complement the mass of orally 


4 E 


pre@erved evidence, and provides the opportunity to analyze regional 


3 
events from two perspectives. The correlation between these two 


m 


forms of hrstorical data 1s, in fact, remarkably complementary, and . 


n < 


d 


has been severely TT by Meds Bue and E.J. Alagoa. 


Of the Igala in the Benue Basin. 


provides the opportunity to critically evaluate oral evidence 


against documentation, and vice versa. , 


The secondary source mcterial for this regional study contains 
an extremely large collection of evidence, and includes a number of 
published and unpub HE works. The:Igala Kingdom, by J.S. Boston, 
for example, contributes to the knowledge and general understanding - 
40 This volume, however, does Tons 


dn: some errors and ms- interpretations of historical Td and 
41 
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Another. important secondary source, ES a famiy OERA account ' 


of onitsha history, can be found in The King 1n Every Man , by. 


R.N. Henderson. ^ Finally, although by no means the last secondary 


~ source worthy of note as an important contribution to regional his- 


e 


tory, we can mention the works of C.K. Meek. Meek has provided a 
number of important published works on the Benue Basin, including 


A Sudanese Kingdom, which provided a great deal of information about 


43 


the ~Jukun In-terms of identifying the significant secondary ` 


sources t 15 difficult to emphasize one volume over another. nie 


few sources that have. been mentióned bere stand out only 1n that" 
they prbvidedg rather significant amount of data about a particular 


D - * D 
e&hnic or political component in the Benue Basin. A great many other 


H 


secondary sources are worthy of-consideration, but space precludes. 


a detailed analysis of all available secondary material. 
In terms of source material for the methodology of pre-colonial 
oral, history and the analysi's of orally preserved evidence a number 


of important publications are available. For example, the literature, 


A 
` 
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. significant data 15 cofitasned within larger works concerned with! ; 


` have been cited ın the bibliography. 


of methodology was Taunched 4 an Mss with the "pübTication of 


J. Vansina’ s Oral stu In the See a great deal 


has been written and published about the methodology of pre-colonial 


D An 


historiography. Prominent” contributions include D.R. Henige; The 


Chronology of Oral Tradition; and,JiB. Webster, Chronology, Migra- 
tion and Drought in Interlacustrine Àfraca Ku i 


Both voTunes are pre- . 
occupied with dating, a’ subject about which more will be said. There 


are also a number ôf other important contributiens to the methodology 
ar” : á ; . 


invotved with*reconstructing! pre-cdlon1at history, but most of this. 


. ethnocentPac Feconstruction: J. Lamphear's work on the Jie of 


Uganda, for example, contributes to the understanding of an acepha- 


loug society without the benefit of detailed genealogical’ or regnal 
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Vist information. D.W. Cohen, in Historital Traditions of the 


e 
Busóga, contributed-to the development, of totemistn as a possible 


source for the identification of pre-colonial relationships. 47 


E.0. Erim, as previously mentioned, contributed to the understanding 


of pre- -colenial ethnicity, and areata OE the clap that the 
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Idoma did not: originate from a single ancestrat base. , A jars 


D 


number of other sources dealing with the — oral history’ . 
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‘In terms af economic history of the Benue Basin it is harder to 
R al 


identify a particular source which makes a,signaficant contribution 


to the general understanding of this aspect of the past. However, a 


number of articles and some monographs have contributed important 


details and significant data about the economic history of the: region. 
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| £ D. Northrup's Trade Without Ru]ers, for example, provided someyback- d 
grquhd on the Igbo-Aro trade network 1m the fifteenth century." 
Por the Benue Valley AE. Atigbo has contributed a number of, impor- * + * 


Zant articles dnd seminar. papers.” ‘Perhaps the most importart 


contribution on economic history, however, comes in P. Lovejoy's 


éxamnát von of. the salt end kola Andustries in the Chad Basin, 


Gühgota Val le@Mand the Benue system. >t AC. Unomah also contributed ` 


kg $ 


to the analysis er the salt Snduetty with a detailed “article on the* 


PL 


Awe salt tradé in the Benue valley:?? Trade and commercial: exchange 


patterns, are for the most part. more highly developed an the Iitera- 


D D 


a 


t ture for the “southern ‘half of the Bene Basin. `A comprehensive, 7 


analysis «of trade patterns has yet to d pieced together "from the. 


H 


numerous ethnócentric studies, aTthough this QUSS does. Lake a 
. step in that direction. The analysis of egens] and tong- distance 
trade, iting the focal states as the centre of the commercial 
, exchange patterns, 1s on “integral part of Uns regional study and : 


direétly relates, to the evolutionary'changes in politrcal structures: 


+ ' evident in the Bepue Basin between t. 1300 and 1700. 
Fmally, rt, shouid be noted that’ al] the sources meines: here -~ 


have been listed 1n the extensive, bibliography. This complete 
ta 
lasting has "been" arranged alphabetically by author, and has been 


^ 


divided according to the nature of thé particular source, The divr- n 


s10ns Sudan 1n the bib ography include: ‘books, articles. and 


mas 5 


unpublished material. Included in the latter category are all the 
oral evidence, field notes, interviews, seminar papers, anthropo- 


* d \ 
logical reports and unpublished dissertations. The ist of 


ta 


E ` unpublished mater1al also incTudes the evidence Jeo D from e 


På H 


. Nigerian Nat otal Archives jn Enugu, Ibadan and, Kaduna. Ihe. Ca: 
notes of various, researchers, collected and identified as Histórical 


i 


Texts bave been Jistéd. “The Igala interviews have been completely 


Fisted; including reference to interview number, date, place -and 
4 ^ (e D s vs d 


D 


informants. This information’ has: been considered vital to the def1- 


A e * ^ 


nition of the numerous hrstorical texts, and facrtitates adequate S 


H 


FESTEN to à pacticular source. Other field notes „and interviews | 


; have been histed- according to the particular researcher's own for- 


mula for identifytng | the particular historacal text, and a select’ 


n D 
we 


list: has been included 1n the bw rógraphy: 5o» KE" 
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In order tó correlate the extensive regional .data ard develop 


an overview of regional “events it has n necessary to EE : 


di Shronology, as the bdsis of 


^ 


a v1able regional EE progression. 
€ Ld * * 
‘history, is thé dit y mechanism. through which such à wide variety of. 


av 


4 a ` og 


ev dence may. be „efficiently and effectively rz "n a recon- b 


-- 
^ 


ý struction of meg tong history. ,In other words, each contribution to 


U 


the regional data bank has to be ‘placed within ithe regional chrono: 
logical structure; and enl through the correlation of such data 


Ganzt be integrated and POEM Uzeds A fistorically significant re- 


t 


"Construction that utilizes vague relative or téntury dating canner 


‘ “effectively be incor'por ated into the FE structure, dated” ~~ 
according P the generation pines ples; The syrichrontzation of 


„regional data can be the only effective basis for the. córroboratión 


of ee rgconstruétion, > Therefore, a standardized’ datang: pròs, 


‘ 


à 


dEeSSTOR was developed through which the comparison of enidence. 
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might proceed. . For example, the Aro évidence, which 1s extremely 
M " 


important “in the reconstruction of economic and political history 
H ë 


at 


Wr the’ Bene Basin, has to this Gate at least, been presented as 

' century-based dating. Events in Aro history dated to the seven- 
E teenth or ewghteenth century are difficult to consiste with events 
5 ` -, famines, droughts, or wars, for example - which may have Wécurred 


in those centuries. The major famines of 4720-4750, and 1780-1810, 


ve * z 


could both be referred to as eighteenth century events; and any 


reference in the Aro ethnocentric material to a particular develop- 


ment in that century might be linked to either or both. ?4 
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„Obviously, to ehimnate problems of synchronization, to facilitate 


$ regioral reconstruction and to develop regional historiography 1t 1s 


ba d imperative to adopt a standardized dating methodology. Therefore, 
D or 8 V 
. wherever possible this study engeavours to correlate all related Ke 


Tinguistit, ethnic and political structures through’ a regional 


il e 


" dating progression based upon generation length dating teehniques. 
Ld 
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E - Where chronglogtcal ‘synchronism has been hindered or prevented by the 
^" 4. lack or style of data, suspected relationships and connections 


n have been postulated. These suspected SEET IONS NEN 


" H 


be explored in similar detail to those correlations which prayided 
“detailed chronological references through standardized generation 


“dating. Pers ea: ^ " 
4 H S H " 
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» « The ratięnale for an extended regional analysis can'be supported 


D 


ER from a number of complementary factors. Firstly, this type of 


extended area stüdy represents an aversion to ethnocentric history * 


which 1s 1solated from’regional events and from obvious connections, 
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to neighbouring or contiguous social formations. Ethnocentric 
history can be extremely valuable ín that it provides a detaited 
analysis of a aoe society or polity. It 1s only through the 
development of a number of ethnocentric} reconstructions that 
regional, historiography can be launched. "However, 1f thése isolated 
studies are artificially insulated from the regional data bank, and 
the "pact ei regionally significant events has been purged, their 
T 1$ dovrespondiiely dimintshed. Furthermore, ethnocentricism 


does not explore regional synchronic evidence, such as inter- 


many Wage wars, treaties, migrations. and trade connect vone: „Such 


neglect of regional correlations can not only distort the view of 


^ 


the past, but serves to prevent subsequent incorporation into a 
regional perspective. ‘Secondly, the analysis of regidnal history 
` provides a perspective on the past which can be quite different ' 
from that of a smaller regional or single ethnic study. For s 


example, a political change 1n one state might be rationalized, 


Ki 


'superficially at least, from single society sources. The analysis 


Of a war should also be balanced by the evidence from both sides in 
the dispute. If one were to only read the Benin side of the Benin- 
‘Idah war of 1515-1516, for example, a certain perspective and pos- ~” 
sīble interpretation of those events would be lost.’ ie same 
political change. or war, when seen 1n the light of regional re 
and balanced by the perspective from both sides in the conflict, may 
reflect an’ entirely different conclusion. The foundation of the 


second Idah dymasty’1s a case 1n point. Thrs political transforma- 


tion in. Idah could be rationalized as & conquest of the Okpoto 


à 
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d t erre abba, 
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monarchy. It could also be seen as am expansion of the imperial 
authority of Beatie: and the establishment of a peripheral admini- 
strative centre in the SE Benin empire. The conquest of Idah 
muet also be related to the commercial üeuelopneiis in the region, 
and an overt desire on the part of We imperial administration to 
control and dominate major north-south trade routes. An ethno- 
centric Study of the Igala, and Idah history 1n particular, would 
not necessarily reveal these facts so clearly evrdent 1n the f 
regional data bank. Therefore, regional synchronization and regional 
historiography provide a difravefit perspective on the past and 
assist in the development of a viable economic, political and 
social history of a varied ethnic, linguistic and cultural region. 
` One unforturfáte aspect in the presentation of a regional over- 
view, and the attempted focus upon three representative states. as 

that this methodology might create a static impress on of the Benue 
‘Basin pastg Although ıt 1s possible to identify the various politi- 
cal units, ethntc groups and language sectors at a particular moment 
an time, this also, inadvertently, creates the imprésston, that this 
sttuation persisted before and after that moment. Such identifica- 
tion can subsume ethnic groups and polities ‘that have disappeared 

se that have been assimilated by another polity or ethnic group. 

For example, few maps show the Kean and geo-pjlrtical extent of 
, Kwararafa, primarily because that state has subsequently disappeared. 
BE the. middle belt a significant demographic, economic and 


political’ contribution was made by the Okpoto population. However, 


since c. ,1500, various. factors have caused Okpoto culture, language 
de, $ u D 


4 7 - 


ta 


and socio-political institutions to slowly disappear. Today 1t 1s 
difficult to confirm Okpoto origins for any tndividual or group. 
Certain indicators, such as totemic holdings, may provide the last 
Surviving link which identifies a particular group with the assimi- 
ea Okpoto. Any representation of ethnic variety in the Benue 
Basin, based een RER information and perceptions, will tend to 
offer a relatively. Stee vYew of that population, and "T qearly 


not show an Okpoto contingent. It should be noted, therefore, that 


wherever possible a more complete picture has been presentéd;*but it” 


1S virtually impossible to present an accurate image of the politi- 
cal, economic, ethnic and languistic and cultural diversity ata 


single moment ın time which reflects ‘the totafity of historical ^ 
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Basin and utilize the focal states of Benin, Idah and Kwararafa to - 


' ‘deve lop the regional perspective. This discussion contributes, 


therefore, to the development of an extended regional basis for t 
historical reconstruction and gtilizés local, sub- regional and 


regional chronology. This discussion atso endeavours to EE 


effectively. à new typology for, identification of particular pre- 


: ‘colonial soctat formations, and correlates the evidence for the. 


5 


evolution of particular states with political change and economic , 


factors. Finally, this anaes develops a perspective on the 
` 


"relationship between Maure Se capital enclaves ina particular 


ee the subordinate population n the periphery or mnterdand 


of: the various polities.. In this respect the attempted régional 
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The following chapters explore regional history 1n the Benue e 
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history concentrates on political, economic and social factors 1n 
an ethnically mixed and politically diverse regidn. The Benue Basin 
1$, 1n Se respeit at least, an ideal launching ground for regional 
historiography in West Africa, and this preliminary analysis pro- 
vides a foundation for the extension of regional arflalysis and the 


expansion of regional synchronism. 
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Endnotes to Chapter One ; m 


1 which diagrams the main geographic, climatic 
and political features of the Benue Basin.’ Oo: 


The clymatic distinctions in the Benue Basin range from"the 
sudanic zone 1n the north where lower rajnfall averages dominate, 
and two to three months of rainy season are considered normal, 

to the southern forest: zone which has high and consistent rain- 
fall up to ten months of the year. In the central region (an 
area described as the middle belt) rainfall averages are rela- 
tive consistent five to*six months of the year, representing a 
transitional zone from the forest to the sudanic region. - æ 


Marriage relationships between prominent representatives of 
different polities or cultures would be a good example of signi- 
ficant inter-societal interaction. Such a political'tliaison 
would be relevant to both political and economic exchange, and 
might be directly relevant to the regional reconstruction. 


Refer to Chart I wĦ}ch schematically outlines the three focal 
pillarssin the Benue Basin regional structure. 

Map II endeavours to identify the major ethno-linguistic divi- 
sions evident within the Benue Basin.» It should be noted, 
however, that this kind of general overview establishes a 
static impression and does not provide for the disappearance 
of states or ethnic qroups or migrations which were a prominent 
feature of Benue Basin regional demography.  * ; 


Map III delineates the political geography of the Benue Basin, 
and extends some of the regional relationships beyond this ^" 
defined base. Calabar,.0yo and Sokoto are normally considered 
outside the Benue Basin, and yet these states have a bearing 
upon SE internal developments of this region. 


The dmat chronology of Idah has been analyzed in 

R.A. Sargent,, "A Methodology of Chronology: The Igala Core 
Regnal List", History in Africa, Vol. 11, 1984. For thé pre- ` 
liminary work on EE chronology refer to R.A. Sargent, 'Dating 
Collateral Succession: The Igala Kingdom in the Middle Belt', 
Benue Valley Project Paper No. 15, 1975. 
Project Collection, 1n the illam. Library, Dalhousie University, 
Halifax, N.S., Canada, includes project papers and research notes 
identified with the team of researchers involved 1n the original 
Benue Valley History Project funded by the Canada Council. This 
collection has been microfilmed for distribution. e. 
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.more fully discussed in Chapters Three and Four. 
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The Cer, ‘Greater Doma', has been ed Ehe ought to identify 
a particular population which was the progeniture of the 

Idoma, Etulo, Alago and contributed a large number of settlers 
tg the Igala ethnic group. These successor populatwons, the 
majority of. which are classified linguistically in the Idoma 
"sub-greup of the Kwa language family, emerged after the 
Kwararafa diaspora of c..-1600 (refer to Chapter Seven for more 
details). , See Më 

A trading formation is a particular type of social formation «+ 
4n which the majority ef elite revenue 1s derived fromthe ` 
levies on and administration of commercial exchange. A trading 
formation, therefore, 1s distinct fróm a tributary formation in 
which tribute provided the major source of elite l'evenuesz 


The influence of Kwararafa spread onto the Jos Plateau and 
sequently altered the political geography and demography of 
that environmentally distinct sub-region. Refer for more infor- 
mation to J.M. Morrison, ‘Jos Plateau Societies: Internal Change 
and External Influences, 180041935', University of Ibadan, 
Ph.D., 1976, pp. 36-40. ! o d 
‘A number of the types of soc formations evident 1n the Benue 
Basin have been described and "lefined more fully later 1n this 
brief introduction. „These description§ have been adapted from 


..J.B. Webster, "A Lypology of Social Formatioifé 1n Pre-colonial 


' Africa’ » Paper presented to the Canadian" Association of African e 
Studies Conference, Université Lavat, 1983. 


r 
AE) production.can be defined as basic food stuff or com 

umer -goods necessary for daily life. In many respects, 3 
however, primary production 1n one sub-regĘion -became luxury 
goods 1n/another; 


P. Lovejoy, "Long Distance Trade and one The Case of the œ 
Nineteenth’ Century Hausa Kola Trade", Journal df the Historical 
Society of Nigeria, 1973. 5 - 


The retationship Te Benin and Idah, for example, has been 
Benin estab- 
tished a related royal dynasty 1n.Idah in c. 1507-1537, which 
dominated the confluence region for one hundred and eighty 
years. Kwararafa-Idah relations, on the other hand, can be 
examined through the rise of the third Idah dynasty‘which 
emerged from the Kwararafa diaspora 1n c. 1597-1627 (Chapter 
Seven) and dominated Idah from c. 1687-1717 until the present. 


Refer to Sargent, "A Methodology of Chronology", and for a full 
disÜwsshon on regional dating refer to R.A. Sargent, "A Benue , 
Basin Regional Chronology', paper originally presented to the 

Dalhousie Univegsity History GN Ee June 1983. ae 
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16. The correlation and $ynchronization of drought and famine 
S . references have been:undertaken in S. Nicholson, "Climatic 


Variations in Sahel and Other African Regions Duryag the 
Past Five Centuries", Journal of Arid Environmgerts , Vol. I, 
1978; J.B. Webster: 'Periodization in African History; f 
C. 1050- 1850', Benüe Valley Project Paper No. 34, 1983; and * i 
: s S. Nicholson, 'A Climatic Chrgnology For Africa: Synthesis of i i 
* ‘ Geologicáàl, Historical, and Meteorological Information and 
HET. Data', University of Wisconsin-Madison, Ph.D., 1976. \ 
17. The regtenak chronology chart (Chart II) has been dated 
according-ta@ a thirty year generation average, which falls 
x Central te the range of years in 69% of all dated dynasties. in 
J e the global context. Refer to D.P. Henige, chronetogy of Oral 
Traditia Quest for. a Dose Oxford, 197 asp Also ! 
n to 0.H. Jones, XI, 70; and J. B. Webster, "Noi! Noi! 
"e Fame: as an Aid to Interlacustrine Chronology"; in 


5 e Chronolo Migratian and Drought in Inter lacustrine Africa, 
/ "o edited by aR B. Webster, New York, 1979. 


18. The forest zone of the Benue TN steil es the definition 
applred. here, doés not include the Niger Delta and the region 
west’ “of the delta, or _Tqboland, : 
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19. The definition! of d E EE polity with a dominant state . 
7" class which maintarned might, power and authority indicates i 
A see ‘that a class state had emerged* Clearly, therefore, an i NS 
s imperial trading fofmation wou td have had a dominant and subor- 
E dinate distinction. in which the ruling elite exercise power and 
" authority over, the subordinaté cla$s. ' The, evolution Of class 
ee us and the state has beef analyzed elsewhere. t : 
7 : Refer to R.A. Sargent, Gonjunction, Conflict and Class: The 
di _ ‘Evolution’ of the Stale, EE R ER | 
4 


20. HI E trading, férmat ion can be def ined as a major polity ! 7 

we ` where the ,"elite was supported by partially transferred sur- ‘ 
ef s * pluses extracted by varıbus methods, from trade` and: commerce", ^ a 
Refer to ere +f Typology', p. 13. Mi ae 


D d + 
Le » KH 5t 4 ` 
, En AS “ThilrStan Shaw'so clearly noted the Bini invdsi0n of. Idah 
^ and, the, foundatron of the peripheral Bin dynasty in that r . 
rwerain capital probably reflected the growing importance of HEC 
; Nrger comercial tra Ties T. ten, Nigeria, Ibadan,’ 1973, er 
" D E "p. ve. l i "qas * 
R LI r - : ‘ - 
^ ' '28. The fixed date for the 'Benin-Idah war was éstaliished by a 
S Ze TI n 1 Portuguese missionary wha, wrote to King Dom Manual of Portugal 


"E t : in AEN that he had participated in a major conflict on the 
d , side of the Oba of Benin. Refer to Ev Sanceau, The Reign of 


s »the Fortunate King, 1495-1521, New York,:1969, Së ER an PE 
d Sargent, "A NethodoTogy of Chronblogy", ‘op. cit. For further ` % 
^ å clarification of. the*definttion of a nationa trading formation 
e 8 refer to Webster, 'A Typology’ ,90 op. kit. 
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Refer to Map Three, ^"The Political Geography" which: SONS the 
major-«trade routes in the, Benue Basin. A 


R. Palmer and N. Parsons, The Roots of Rural Poverty, London, 
1983 (reprint), p. 3. VU 


The one large Kwararafa confederacy fragmented after c. 1600,: 


and a number of separate poltties emerged. This fragmentation *c 


accounted for a large number of distinct polities in Idomaland 
alone. Refer for example, to ED. Erim, The Idoma Nationality, 
1600- 1900, Enugu, 1981. p 


E 


E.Q. Eram and J.N. Orkar, for examplé, made signrficant contri- 
butions to the development ofi the Benué Basin pre-colonial: data 
bank: Erim generously made all his research material available 
through the Benue Valley History Project, and this data 1s con- 
tained within the Benue Valley collection at Dalhousie Univer- 
sity.* However, Erim's study of the Idoma and Orkar's werk on ',. 
the Tiv were bastcally ethnocehtric studies of only two groups 
in this extended region. Refer to Erim, "he Idoma Nationality, 
bp. cıt., and J.N: Orkar, "A Pre-Coloniat History of the Tiv of 
Central Nigeria, c. 1500-1850', Dathouste University, Ph.D., 
1979. 

` Other researchers who have contributed” to the re 
data bank rnclude J. Morrison, J.B. Webster, J. Agi, A.I. 
Adefuye, A.C. Unomah and a number. of others. Much of this 
information has been collected in the Benue Valley History Pro- 
ject. Igala research by this author. will soon be deposited with , 
this collection, and consists of" two hundréd-and forty-one Igala 
Historical Texts: and a number of. other interviews collected , 
outside Igalaland among netghbour ing and related communities. 
The babliography identifies the wide variety of oral texts XS 
related to the Benue Basin, and lists the eee all the various 
contributing researchers who made this regional reconstruction 
possible. R 


Webster, 'A Typology', pp. 6-9. 


Ibid. - . a 
Webster, 'A'Typology', p. 13. Webster went on to add that "the 
warrior state might well E considered a fifth sub-type of 

trading EEN a 
Sargent, iEvolution of an Fires where the evolution of Benin 
from a national to an imperial trading formation 1s discussed. E 
Also réfer to Chapters Three and Four of this discussion. ' , 


H.L.M. Butcher, "Some Aspects of the Otu System of the Isa . 
Sub-tribe of thé Edo Peoples of Southern Nigeria", Africa, ; 
Vol. 8, 1935. 
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The Benue Valley History Project was originally funded by the 
Canada: Council, and involved Canadian and Nigerian historians 
1n two sessions of field work 1n the Benue Valley in 1974 and 
1976. The Benue Valley material 1s currently being micro- s 
filmed in the Special Collections section of the Killam 
Library, Dalhousie University. 


For example, J.U. Egharevba, A Short History of Benin, Ibadan, 
1968, and The Concise Lives of Famous Iyase, Benin, 1948, are 
only two of Egharevba's publications. A full listing is 
available in the bibliography. 


Refer to Erim, Idoma Nationality, 1600-1900, op. cit. 


This research was undertaken while a post-graduate student at 
the University of Ibadan, under the direction of A.C. Unomah 
and J.B. Webster. The orjginal outlines of Igala research 
were, however, established during thé tnitial stages of the 
Benue Valley History Project, and were expanded upen when 
E.0. Erim developed research among the eastern neighbours of 
the Igala. 


R A. Sargent, "Igala Masks: Dynastic History and the Face of M 
the Nation", Tricksters, Transvestites and Warriors, edited by 
S.L. Kasfir, forthcoming and "The Rise and Decline of the 

Igala State“in the 19th Century", ın E. Isiche:, (ed. A, 

Central Nigeria Perspectives, forthcoming. 


Partuguese contacts with Benin were established as early as 
1482, and by 1515-1516 Portuguese missionaries were established 
in the Benin capital. Refer to Sanceau, The Reign of the 


Fortunate King, op. cit. 


. A large number of travel accounts and journals were published 


ın Europe as the explorers moved up the River Niger 1n greater 


' and greater numbers after 1830. These records include accounts . 


of the 184] expedition to establish a European settlement at 
Lokoia, Refer to T.J. Hutchinson, Journal of an Expedition 

Up the Tshadda, Niger and Benue, London, 1855 among others. Al 
these sources have been listed in the bibliography. 7 
For example, refer to The Kano Chronicle translated by 

H.R. Palmer, andsreproduced in J.A. Burdon, Northern Nigeria, 
London, 1909. A number of, other. chronicles and accounts can be 
found in the various gazetteers which were collected for the 


various provinces in the sudanic zone. All these sources have 
been listed PU the bibliography. i 


J.S. Boston, The Igala-Kingdom, Ibadan, 1968, equally as infor- 
mative about the Igala refer to M. Clifford, "A Nigerian 
Chiefdom", Journal of the Royal Anthropological Society, LXVIT, 
1936. 
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41.. M.J. Ruel, review of The Igala Kingdom, 1n Man, Vol. 4, 1969 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 
49. 
50, 


~ 


51. 


53. 


and E.J. Alagoa, "Kingship: Myth or History", Lagos Notes and 
Records, ‘1972. 


H 


R-N. Henderson, The K»ng 1n Every Man,' New Haven, 1972. 
C.K. Meek, A Sudanese Kingdom, London, 1936. 


J. Vansina, Oral Tradition, London, 1965. 


Hénige, The Chronology, Fs at ; and Webster, (ed.), Chronology, 
Migration and Drought, 


Got Lamphear, Traditional History of ‘the Jie of Uganda, London, 
1972. 
` 


D.W. Cohen, Traditional History of the Gegen, London, 
1972. ' 2-9 UU 


Errm, Idoma Nationality, op. cit ; 
mm. Northrup, Trade Without" Rulers, London, 1978. 


SE. Afigbo, "Tradé and Trade Routg& ın Nineteenth Century, 


"iNsukka", Journal of the Historical Society of Nigeria, VIIS 1, 
1973, and "Pre- VO. Links between Southeastern Nigeria 
sand the Benue Valtey, paper presented to the A. B. U. Niger- P 


Benue SSemhar, ‘Jos, 1974. 


P. E, Lovejoy, "The Bornu Salt industry" The International 
Journal of African History, XI} 4, 1978; and Pot. Lovejoy, 

"The Kambarin Beriberi: The Eorinat1on of a Specialized Group of 
Hausa Kola Traders in. the Late Nineteenth. ventury Journal Vf 
African History, 14, 1973. : . . 


M H 
a 


A.C. Unomah, 'The' Middle .Benue Region arid the Muslim Impact 
(c. 1800- 1900), Benue Valley Project Papèr No. 18, also refer 
to A.I. Adefuye, 'Keana, the Gift of Salt', Benue Valley 


Project Paper No. 21, and J.B. Webster and R.A. Sargent, oda 


`y 


‘Oral Traditions and Economic ‘Issues! , Benue Valiey Project. 
Paper No. 14. Clearly the most informative paper in the Awe 
salt industry 1s A.C. Unomah, "The Lowland Salt Industry" an ~> 


Studies 1n the History of Plateau State, Ager a, edtted by 
E. Isichei, London, Ga. \ 


H 


-Chart I graphically shows the three p1]lars of the Benue Basan b 


dating progréssion, and thé relationship of the focal -states _ ; 
to the pegignal data bank. « ! 


. For eample tefer to F.I. Det: "The Aró System of Trade 


in the Nineteenth century Ikedga, Vol, 1, No. 1, 1972, ^ . 
p. 13. 
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, the Eweka administration. „The following d'scuss 1n considers 
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Dynastic Change and Political Centralization, . 
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Benin, c. 1300-1455 ` : 


The following reconstructs, an important transitional phase in 


"the political and ecdnomic evolution of Benin. The analysis 15 : 


D 
~ ^ 


primarily concerned with the trahsfermatian of, an intercursive 


4 


rom of s ` * 
political relationship jn a segmentary redistribUtive chiefdom, 


^ 


and the development of a West, African commercial empire or imperial. 


2 


trading formation.“ The history of Benin can be divided into two ` 


dynastic periods, the Igodo dynasty which ruled prior to c. 1320- 


» 
1347, and the Eweka monarchy which has retained sovereignty since 


3 


then." This reconstruction Provides, only a relatively superficial 


examihation of the first duistic period. However , the analysis 
does provide a background for- the more detailed consideration of °. 


economic, social and political developments undér the Eweka 
monarchy. Thé avarlable data establishes a connection between the 


evolution of centra? government and an expansion of commercial i 
. ` ‘ s ‘> D m 

exchange. The process of política] céritral:zati|on' and coercive C 

domination, coupled with the 'devetopment of social differentaation. 


D D a 


and increased exploitation, culminated in the rise of an expansive 


Li 


commercial empire. The roots of commercial imperialism, “therefore, 


i” 2 


tan be found in the fall of the GER dynasty ‘and the ascendancy. of 
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ovn eplys "e godo: period, then concéntrates on the evolution of the 


Eweka aynasty and the growth of paramount eh authority 1n 


^ 


Benin between t , 1320-1455; 


H 


The „era of the ‘Igodo dyfasty was characterized by a relatively 


DM 


undifferentiated ‘administration 1n ‘which perhaps only the Ogoso 


D v \ LI 
(chief) was exempt from communal labour. ^ The restricted central 


te 


author ity exacted a mnimal amount: of allegiance tribute from the 


~ RS 


' gerontecratic village Communal society. ` The administration appar- 


r 


ently did not Ge sufficient ‘authority, skill or 1nfluence to, 


v 


-ncrease tribute demands or appropriate X ages communal ‘production 
1h Order to advance commercial exchange. The 0goso was able to 
` support e smal T group. of. craftsmen known ‘as the Onwina and 
* [dbeseamwan - carpenters and wood and tvory carvers respectively - 
: through, redistribution of accumulated tribute.” Artisan production 
“was pramarity of luxury goods for elite consumption and not devel-' 


oped for commercial exchange. Trade, too, was the préserve' of the 
* id D 


i 


elite, and confined to a limited exchange of luxury items, 1ncluding 


cloth, 'beads and camwood. P ' The authority of the Ogoso was restric- 


H 


ted by his advisors and titled officials who had been elevated from 


the -gerontocratic village Otu network. Thése afficials (sapported 


by. their own tribute'systems) included the Esago Dee and 


greatest s and the Onojie (v1l1*age chiefs). Thé T€ 


H 


Ud 
sive power re E Thé Ogoso and the title holders pra- 


_ 7 vided an effective mechanism to control the influence: of the Ogoso. 


"Succession was determined by a Council of Kongnakers, and excluded 


. princes became village chiefs (Enej1e). 8 The PS apparently 
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H 


retained Clearly defined areas of duthority and.à degree of politi- i 


- 


cal autonomy vis-à-vis the power ‘of the central authority or Ogoso. 


Also, the hereditary status of the Enejie clearly established them : 


tive and influential voice.. The intencursive relationship, between 


H.L.M. Butcher Went on describe the age organization as it 


as part of the state nobility, The divisaon of authority and the 


intercursive power relations between the royal fraction and the" 


Za administration seem _to define the Md of the Igodo 


dynastie «admmtration. ` edet was maintained” through regular çoun- 


Cl meetings tn which the Enejie "could exercise àn extremely effec- 
LÀ 


A 


the 0goso ‘and the gerontoagntic SE Otu representatives in the 
council indicated that a balance of power was achieved between 
re Semen es of the administration. 

The oiqanizatyon of the village authority, and the production, 
at the village communal level was based upen Mi 2 gerontocratic 
principles. Village and lineage elders retained at Jeast symbolic 
control of land, land usage and productive and reproductive organi- 
zations. The promihent ‘structure at the village level was the Otu ` 


system (age grade) which was utilized: to increase the productive 


` 


cee of the village population. The Otu system became, 
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S -^ ... an organized system of public opinion, ,a complete ` 
: guide for the activities of each 4ndividual andthe : 
method whereby every man was enabled'to take his *"' + - 
{ proper place in society with the maximum of usefulness. 
If a mag did not comply with the requirements of ` 
custom he was a nobody . -9 


H D 
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operated at the village level of Benin society and suggested hows 


we 
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' the various grades contributed to village production. 
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: Those 1n the lowest Otu ..: are called Egbonughele 
ae sweepers of the street. Under this name are classi- 
fied all the youths of the clan ... They perform 
all the ordmary communal tasks, they hew wood and 
carry water, mix mud for house building,, and clean 
~ the farm paths. The actual tasks are usually 
à apportioned among themselves, the elder boys assist- 
ıng the yoynger. Next come the Igele, the adults 
mg. he prime'of their strength, most of them with 
homes and families. They were called out for work 
when 1t was beyond the power of the youths. The 
senior Igele only went to war 1n a major conflict, 

* . leaving minor raids to the younger men. Though 
individually they had no, legal right to speak in the 
full village council, yet their preponderance of . 
numbers and the fact that they were the Elders of : 
the future lent considerable weight. to their id@as. 

. They formed the main body of public opinion. Above, "` 
them come 1n some groups a rank called Igbama which 
are ‘Junior Elders' - if they be so described. 
These are the heads of EU sen ors 1n the 
small divisions of the villages} who have 1n some 
cases performed a promotion ceremony to free them- 
selves from the obligation of communal labour, but 
who are not yet admitted to the full clan councils. 

Finally come the Edion, the Elders, the grave and 
= “reverend seniars of the village, the repositories 
of custom, the village tribunal of justice, at the 
head of whom 1s the Odionwere or senior elder ... 

^ In most groups he 1s the administrative as well as 
the religious head of the village, just as the 
.0nojie 1s theyvhead of the whole group: up . 


Surplus production was collected by the Edion and Odi onweve and ` 


funnelled to the Ogoso or Enejie. The Edion also had considerable 
influence with the Onoj1e and tended to ensure that the Council of 


State would consider the wishes of the gerontocratic-village saciety. 


. The last monarch 1n.the Igodo dynasty apparently attempted d govern 


"without the advítce and consent of the council. Ogoso Owpdo (c. 1293- 


1320) "never convened a meeting except 1n times of trouble or 


- 
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crises , s Chief Owodo vas BT Damned from the throne by 
the combined efforts of ree Enejié, Kingnakers oneri and village 
Odionwere. It would appear, therefore, that the paramount authority 
of the chief was restricted by the intercurstve selstvdns wath the 
Council of State. But the behaviour of Owodo suggests economic 


,changes had begun wich were about to challenge intercursive rela- 


H 


tions upon which the' San polity of Benin had been built. These 


changes apparently were encouraging thé Owodo to exercise greater 


r 


H 
independence than had been possible with his predecessors. 
After the removal of the unpopular Owodo, a commoner, Evian, ~ 


became cıvıl] administrator of the government. -He ‘had become promi- 


ae 


nent during Owodo's réign and as civil administrator was considered, 


a temporary bi-partisan figure. Evian, however, endeavoured to 


mm ` 


legitimize the rule of his family by appointing his son as successor. 


H 


The Council of Kingmakers, the titled nobility, state bureaucracy 
, š 


“and "the people refused" to accept Ogiamwen (the son), ° arguing 


that he was not a legitimate contender for the Ogoso title. A 


M PE » 


` While this was still in dispute the people indig- 
, nantly sent an ambassador to the On: Odudua, the 
great and wisest ruler of Ife, asking him to send 


~ one of his sons to be their ruler. 
*13 a D 4* 


AN Ll . Benin, under the Igodo dynasty, had been a segmentary social 
formation with the capital at the centre of a constellation of chief- 
doms creating a secondary social formation. This structure suggests 


that the population 1n any one segment was not particularly large. 


we 


It also appears that the population was mixed Edo- and 'Igbo-speaking.' 
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CHART IV 


Schematic of the Dynastic Change 1n Benin 
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Certainly the Otu structure was very simlar to the age grades 
utilized to organize production among the Igbo. One mght surmize, h 
therefore, that the Igodo dynasty represented the third cultural 
element 1n this ethnically mixed population. By seeking greater 
central authority the Igodo dynasty had achieved the near impossible, 
the united action df the two subordinate and content ous "gras yn 
the social fogmation. However, 1t was unthinkable that one of the 


subordinate ethnic elements, represented by the Evian lineage, could - 


replace the Igodo dynasty as paramount in the redistributive Social ` 


BI 


formation, thus the invitation to Ife. 

The approach of another candidate for the throne, Eweka from 
Ife, represented a political compromise in the potentially violent 
competition for pananount "authority. The fact that Eweka was the 
son of a marriage between the Ife ambassador (Oranm yan) and a 
daughter Kä powerful local chief provided at least a rudimentary 
claim to legitimacy. ^ The chieftaincy in the vassal village of - 
Ego had been founded by an unsuccessful royal prince of the Igodo 
dynasty, and the daughter was ‘therefore related to the previous royal 
house and thus provrded female-side legitimacy to the Eweka lineage. 
Furthermore, Oba Eweka aligned the new dynasty with the Kingmakers 
Council, under the leadership of the Oliha, and made 1ts members 
hereditary nobility. Previously, the Uzama Nihinron had been appointed 


bureaucrats representing the village Otu system, ° 


The alliance of 
the Eweka dynasty and the Kingmakers Council founded a Yorupa- 
speaking monarchy as at least the ritual head of the central admni- 
stration. The establishment of an hereditary Uzama council, 

2 
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Ah 


duction of the title of Oba 


moreover, enhanced the power, authority and prestige of the coun- 
cıllors and created an intercursive relationship between the Eweka 
monarchy and the Uzamg Nihinron." The hereditary principle removed a 
substantial democratic element from the system of administratron, , 


and shifted political power from the villages to the central góvegh- 
= t 


ment. It also sgt the stage for future conflict within the central 


j governing elyte, specifically between the monarchy and the Uzama 


Lä 


Nihinron? ^. e. ) 
| 
CHART V LP: 
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Schematic of the Eweka-Uzama Alliance - gh. ts 
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The foundation of the new dynasty did not immediately-alter the 
relationship between the central authorities (monarchy and Uzama 
Nihinron) and the village organization. Tribute payments, for 
example, were not apparently increased and the dynastic change did 
not substantially enlarge the bureaucracy or nob My. The intro- 


16 to replace the Ogoso title of the 
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former dynasty seems to have sufficiently divorced the new monarchy 


x from the discredited reputation of the previous rulers. Finally, ` 


. H 
. the Eweka monarchy was more dependent upen the goode 11 ‘of the 


D 


BY 
` 


Uzama Nihinron, and initially.at least looked to this influential 

" body for economie and political support. The fact that Oba Ewekák-had 
married tw& of his EE to Ürama Gegen Wen ta have contri- 

. ~ buted to th relationship between the" SM GE E and the Uzama e 
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nobility. ° gie CZ > ' 
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The Uzama Nihinron, including the 01 inay Edghem; Ezomo, Ero, EM. 
- Eholo n'Ire and Oloton had. appareat ly*made the finial „decisions tu 
approach the On: of Ife. Yhe Oltha had beet the ambassadbr to Ifé; 
‘indicating perhaps Kl there had been an organized conspiracy to E 


overthrow the Igodo dynasty and restrict ‘the authority of ER Evian ü nm 


1 e 


"lineage. „The new dynasty, with no independent" power base’ H no .^ ¢- 


LI 


wo palace, was extremely dependent upon the Uzama. The Oba = 4 
M 


lived in the Uzama palace and exercised ‘whatever measure of authority 


d ¥ 
> NÉI 
he was permitted’ by the Uzama. : , S 
* 1 v 4 X Z 
2 P Sie * 
i 'Eweka I'was succeeded tiy one of his older sons, 
~»- | Uwakufhen, who in turn was succeeded by his brother ° 


' Ehe rn, another of Eweka's sons. There were no ^ ei 
fvefits.of importance during their reigns but tradi- ` ; 
tions says that there was peace, cóncord and con- PEN 
- téntment throughout ghe kingdom. The chiefs C 
[Uzama and Enejie] wielded much infTuencecduring' 
A these reigns. "Uwakhuahen and Ehenmihen reigned . 
. and ended thefr days in the Usama [Uzama] palace ii 
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The second Benin dynasty had been established formally under 


H 


Oba Eweka I in c. 1320-1347 and was recognized as official heirs to 
n18 


DH 


political authority since Eweka was "crowned " at Usama. The 
administration, although basically different was apparently unable 
to impose fundagental changes in the operation of the political EU 
social structures. Relationships between the titled officials, such 
as the Uzama Nihinron and the Onojie remained uhaltered. Power was 
officially exercised by the Oba, but was iani regulated by the 
Council of State and regular council meetings TE the Onojie 
and cama represented a powerful if not decisive voice. It is pos- 
sible to conclude, therefore, that although personalities had changed 
there had not been any effective alteration in the style, demands or 
intercursive power relations in the new administration. 

A fundamental reorganization of political relations in the state 
began during the reign of the fourth king, Oba Ewedo (c. 1374-1401). 
Ewedo partially freed the monarchy from the domination of the Uzama 
Nihinron by moving his palace from Usama to Benin. The move was not 
undertaken without opposition. Ewedo had to fight to establish his 
claim to an autonomous capital. The Uzama Nihinron, village chiefs 
and local authorities violently objected to.the move, looking upon 
it as a threat’ to their power and: authority and, of course, substan- 


tially altering the status quo. Certa a monarchy residing in the 


Usama palace would be relatively easy to control, especially if the 


- 


ruling elite were dependent for its maintenance and'support on the 


Uzama Nihinron. “Tribute payments, for example’, had been funnelled 
through the Uzama network of clients and appointed officials, and 
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only secondarily arrived in the hands of the Oba. Establishment of 
i an autonomous palace necessitated a redefinition of the tribute 
system, allowrng the Oba to generate and receive tribute through an 


independént network of officyats. The relocation of the royal 
e t 
palace, therefore, was an important step ın the organization of the 


central government. 


Prior to hrs [Oba Ewedo's] coronation he was much 
, concerned because of the power and aggrandizement 
f the Uzama Nihinron (Kingmakers) which equalled 
k of the Oba, and decided to remove the seat of 
government from Usama which was 1n their midst, 
to the present palace. He made all the necessary 
$ arrangements for his removal ... without informing 
the Uzama'Nihinron ... So Ewedo left Usama about 
an hour after his coronation ... Ewedo had to 
undergo similar troubles-to those which his great- 
‘grandfather Prince Oranmiyan had from the ferryman KR 
at the Ovo River. Itsekherhe refused to allow him 
to pass Over his ground, so a bridge was made ... 
Agathe Oba landed from this bridge Ogiamwen took up 
a to prevent his entry into the erty vee but 
through the aid of royal troops the Oba was able to 
take up his, residency on the site of the present 
palace ... . ` 
A period of seven days was fixed at the end of 
which they [Ewedo and Ogiamwen] should meet for a 
fair fight. In this the leader of Ogiamwen'’s 
forces, Oliha-Ogiamwen, was killed and Ogiamwen was 
pursued and defeated ... he surrendered and made 
peace with the Qba. By the treaty of Ekiopagah he E 
was made a chief, retaining the nickname Ogiamwen 
; as his title ... Ever since, every Oba has to cross 


, a bridge at Itsekherhe quarter on hj coronation 


day and, on the seventh day fight with Ogiamwen in 
memory of the victory dE 
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It is significant that Oba Ewedo had to fight the combined 
forces of Ogiamwen and Oliha;, Ogiamwen was the son of Evian who had. 


been nominated by his father as the main contender for the paramount 
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position in the state in c. 1347-1374, and the Oliha was the leader 
20 PUN 
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of the Uzama Nihinron. These two men represented two factions in 
the state elite which had combined to overthrow the Igode dynasty. 
The factions had, however, subsequently fa1léd to agree upon the 


system of administration and called upon Eweka from Ife to establish 


_the government. 


Possibly since the foundation & the Igodo dynasty (c. 969-996), 


“the Uzama bureaucracy had dominated Bengy After Oba Eweka had 


established the Uzama chiefs as hereditary nobles their power had 

been greatly enhanced since they were no longer’ responsible to 

village TEEN Once the struggle between' Ewedo afd the Uzama ' 
began 1t would have been natural for the supporters of the old 

Igodo dynasty to align with the latter. ne can only assume that 

Uzama domination had become a burden upon the ee gerentocracy , 
since Ewedo triumphed 1n the confrontation with the Uzama Nihinron 
because he had the support of the people. Naturally, Yoruba may have 
settled 1n Benin as a consequencé of the Eweka dynasty; but there sp 

no hint of this in the traditions. It must be assumed, therefore, 
that many people in Benin looked upon the Oba as potential protec- 

tion against the exactions of the Uzama and the Enej 1e who repre- 
sented the Igodo regime. Ewèka's grandson was successfully challeng- „ 
ing the Same forces which had overthrown the old dynasty. One can- - 
omly assume that economc changes - presumably the growth of commer- ` 
c1al exchange - had progresséd jn the century interval such that an 


(1ndependent royal-tributary system was possible. Traders probably 


had an interest 1n a more centralized system free of the harassment 
2 dy ^ : 
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MAP. FOUR, 
BENIN: THE TRIBUTARY CHIEFDGM 
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‘of the Uzama chiefs. Possibty also a growth of the urban population 
which involved an escape ‘from the Otu agricolis mode of produc- 
tion permitted more "people , to Took directly to A" ge for protec- 


tion and Bromo ion of their commercial atone: l 4 


E 
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The relocation,of. the. royal palacé afíabled the Monarchy to. n 
establish independent authority in the state. The “autonomy of action 
and decis on-making processes enabled Ewedó to exercise some control, 
Qver the existing east-wést trading ‘system which connected the Niger 
delta tothe Lagos lagoon. Ewedo's move, therefore, not only : 


^ D 


strengthened. his poljtical power but also established dynastic con- 
i trol over an.important commercial route. Furthermore, the founda- 
tion “OF the Oya Kingdom tó the north-west of Benin during this period 


21 indicated 


under a genealgrcally- related Yoruba-speak ng dynasty 
that the growth of hjnterland commerce may have been affecting i 
political developments 1n a regional context. The foundation of 

Oyo, 1n the southern reaches of the savanna zone, facilitated north- 
south exchange between coastal, forest and savanna regions. e? 
Historians to date have not examined the foundation of Oyo ın rela- 
tion to commercial exehange, but there are indications that Oyo did 
estab]ish commercial relations with northern trading formations from 
a very early period. 3 The establishment of a more centralized Bini 
monarchy inc. 1374-1401 was probably related to the expansion of 
north-south trade as well as the desire to participate in the grow- 
1ng east-west commercial system. E) Quantitative economic evidence, 
1S poor for this period; however, the economic foundatior of 
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political change is stronger 1n subsequent generations of the second 
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The foundation ot, an independent palace under Oba Eyedo, based 


H 


upon Ahe definition of new economic principles, was only.the initial 


H 


step 1n he organza ion of Benin. The Oba also established a 


number of minor titles, 2? and significantly altered the investiture 


D 


procedure for aT] appointed and hereditary officials. Previously, 


the Uzanra Nahanron had been able to appoint and invest secondary 


titles on their own pretogative. These appointed | bureaucrats would, 


D 


' naturally enough, owe. their allegiance to theuzama; and the King- 


* 


*; , 


makers would benefit from any fees or tribute attached’ to the title. 
Ewedo abolyshed this E Ge? and established all patronage m 


the Oba's authority. To adminaster the new patronage system dba 


Ewedo created the, Iyase (Town) chief who was responsible for appoint- ` 


ihg and investing all secofidary titles, including the Uzama coun- 
cillors. 6 The onty exceptions were, Oe confirmatidn of the lyase l 


+ 


title and the appointment of the Oliha, both of whom received ther 


» 


office directly from the Oba? The reorganization of the title system 


and the establishment of the Oba’ s gift- patronage rights contributed 


: to the realignment of oia power ‘and EES 1n the state. 


state e 


titles on’... 


Oba Ewedo ‘took one other significant step to reduce the Influ- 


ence of the Uzanta by forbidding them the right.to carry "swords of ^ 
21 


Ewedo reserved this privilege exclusively for-the monarch, 


HI 


and the sword of staté became symbolic óf the growing paramount , 


H 


ET of the Eweka monarchy. The ix that Ewedo coylé “confirm, 
commoners in order* “to enlist their .suppbrt against the. | 


nobles Tira]? fróm the. relative seburity of his own palace, ` 
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protected by his own loyal and tested troops, and tour o ci 


of. "Benin displaying the sword of state indicated the subs os) 
change in the balance of power. S 

One of the negative effects of the reorganization of the admini- , 
stration instituted by Oba Ewedo was the increase in tribute 


requirements from the vassal village producers. The expansion of 


the state bureaucraty, through the addition of a number of new 


titled officials, place van additional burden on the redistributive 


capacity of ‘the monarch. \This 1n turn translated into a demand for 


larger non-commercial tribute Payments from the village Otu system. ' 


rural àreas ‘of the capital enclave twice yearly, thereby doubling 
D 4 Y 
tribute payments. Ta ! WW 
£ 4 
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- Twice yearly, every village ın the Benin kingdom 
was required to send trrbute to the-Oba tn the. 
form of.yams, palm-o1], and other foodstuffs ... 
The more remote vassal chiefs beyond the Suburban* 
į’ - area of the capital sent. slaves and livestock .. «pg, 
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The Imps Teen of incredéged non- coger al tribute apparently 
“caused adaptations ın the village Otu system, In some villages the 
Igbam a age organizatioh seems to have been abolished. Et was, no ` 


^ Yohiger possible to purchase exempt iors from: | communal Wbour. In 


S 


. other villages there seems to have peen añ integration ofthe 1 Igele 


age grade, and an‘ increase of Igele GE to provide for the 


j required? surplus. The expansion of. titled officials (bureaucrat 


and nobility), therefore, established an additronal burden" on the 


CS . 64 
` gerontocratic v1llagé Otu system. and imposed certain modifications ^ 
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on| the gerontocracy. , . , 2 
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Further impositions gn the village productive capacity may have 
occurred through the expansion‘ of elite commercial activitibs. As 


previously suggested, part of the motivation for Oba Ewedo's move to 


an independent palace arose from the desire to control commercial 


exchange. ' As trade developed so did the exploitative nature of the 


D 


aaminin matron; Therefore, 1t 1s possible to argue,that the reign 
of Oba Ewedo imposed a two- fold increase in tribute demands, one ta 
provide the necessary non-commercial tribute for redistribution and 


elite support, and the second to facilitate expansion of elite 


participation ın commerce.  Ewedo therefore converted the segmentary 


redistributive chiefdom of Benin into a segmentary tribute paying 


« 
social formation?” and 1t appears as if the desire for control of 


_long-d1s#ance trade was a crucial motivating factor in this trans- 
4 il 1 
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formation. R 
The reorganization of the administration under’ Oba‘ Ewedo, while , . 
centralizing power, nevertheless provided’ for a Kee effective 
system of checks and balances. Previously such checks had been 
established through the relationship of the monarchy to the Council 
of State; and excesses were, partially at least, mitigated by the 
effective’ voice of the Enejie and Odi onwere. The new system provided 
for an initial restriction on the onec through the required nomi- 


nation and istal lation by the Uzama Nihinron.” a the 


serons: of the Uzama were checked by the Ste Chief who was respons 


sible for their installation. ine ‘Oba cantrolled the appointment of . 


the ‘lyase. This. tripartite systém of checks and balances, SES: 


fa 
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récognizing the Reeg of the royal! and noble faction of ` 
the elite, created at least a nominal control over excessive power 
EES by any one element 1n the central administration. - 
Internal “comerition between members of the same family or faction 
for a particular appointment provided the opportunity for an inter- 
play gf restrictions and checks on any one particular individugl. 
More significantly, however, the Enej:e and Odionwere had T 
eliminated from an, effective voice in the eege of the 
state. The structure clearly established the constitution of the 
- centra] government , and defined the relationship between elements 1n 
$ 


the administration. The potential for 1ntegral power on the part of 
"Ae ` > 5 4 D 
any. one segment was, restricted. 


A 


The appointment of commoners to even relatively minor positions 


perved, on ene hand, to minimize potential discord within the GEES 


tative state System. On the other hand, the establishment of ar 
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enlarged state bureaucracy enhanced potential for upward social 
. mobility. Despite these mitigating cirCumstances, opponents of the 


g A admpistration; particularly factions of the state elite, 


were not so easily pacified. The Council of State system, BEES 


neie previously retained a SES voice 1n the decision-making 
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process, had been abolished: The. development of an autonomous capi- 


PES 


tal and the establishment of competing fattions in the state elite, 


- provided the opportunity for interna friction. As the paramount 
authority in’ the social, polvtital and economic framework exhibited 
tendencies toward regional domination the tension between the hege- 
‘monic fractions increased. However, the ability of the monarchy to 


align comiohers with the paramount authority and against the Uzama 
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o pussy unwe l c'ome supreme authority. Located approximately 
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established a solid base of support for the new constitutional 


" 1 


arrangement. à 


In the new form of government the status of traditional admini- 
strative, centres, such as Udo, was seriously threatened: The i 
leaderthip of ial villages had been founded by unsuccessful can- l 
didates for the throne of Benin during the Igodo period. “The rise e 


of the Eweka monarchy imposed an alien and,as 1ts power increased A M 
5 D 


. thinty miles west of Benin, Udo was within the suburban area, or the 


capital enclave and therefore dominated by ‘the Benin elite establish- 


` ment. ARIE Udo leadership also apparently nursed pol tical and 


* economic ambitions beyond ine status of vassal-viVlage within the 


é 
Bini administrative sphere. Two factors seem to have encouraged | 


, the development of Udo ambitions: religion and economics. ' Let us | 
con$ider each 1n turn. l d : * 

Udo was an important religious centre within the Benin state. | gP 

Oba Ewedo pads 1n o (acts been placed under the care "of the priests ` a E ; 

: of Ugbo" prior to his coronation. 3} The Ugbo and Udo ritual : E 


* 


specialists apparently provided an important '1ndigenous' religious 


' 1 
` D D i 
base jn the Society prior to the advent of the Eweka monarchy. With KR 
~ \ 
the deve iopnent of the independent capital the ruling elite no longer 
turned to Ud8 or Ugbo ritual specialists thereby, reducing their " ! 
Stature as part of the state complex of religious systems. In this | 
respect political developments "had affected religious stature, and : j 
: e 
Udo was feeling the effects in its rítual specialist community. . 
` ; 4 
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In terms of economic development the establishment of Ewedo's 
palace and the reorganization of the central administration clearly 
created a capital enclave in the tributary"social formation. The 
fact that the motivation for the fundamental changes 1n the politi- 
cal and economic structures ın Benin was based upon long-distance 
trade and the desire of the central administration to control trade 
established an area of conflict between the capital and competing 
È peripheral centres such as Udo. Udo was located astride the same 
east-west trade route as Benin, and given the opportunity for inde- 
pendent decision-making could have exploited, this commercial network. 
However, as a vassal tributary and ancillary part of the Benin tri- 
butary chiefdom, the potential for exploitation of regional or long- 
distance trade was SE Udo could not, therefore, gprerate wrthin 
the commercial EE 1n compet tian with the capital 


enclave without incurring the wrath of the Oba. Based upon the 


aspirations of the central administration and the ambitions of the 


vassal chiefdom at Udo, serious opposition and confrontation developed. 


A secagd potential competitor wa Agbor, approximately sixty 
miles east of Benin. Agbor was apparently founded ina migration 
of Igbo-speakers front Uda 1n c. 1401-1428 under the leadership of ` 
Dein. Dein forced various disparate groups around Agbor to recog- 
nize, at E nominally, his’ authority and thereafter enabled his 


32 It 1s 


son, Igbudu, ta establish a powerful Igbo- dominated polity. 
certainly interesting that the migration from Udo occurred as Oba 
Ewedo was, elle the more coercive and exploitative regime of 
the tributary social formation. perhaps the exodus of Igbo- speakers 


represented an effort to free the population from Bini exploitation » 
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and re-establisif the redistributive formation. Whatever the case, 
the competition from Agbor in terms of economic development v 
eventually, undermined through the expansion of Bini influence and 
administrative structures. Eventually Agbor,was subordinated through 
diplomacy to tribute-paying status within the Benin sphere. This 
incorporation proceeded relatively slowly and was perhaps not totally 
complete unti] c. 1509-1536, when Bani paramount authority was firmly 
entrenched mititartly. 

It 1s evident that Agbor's political structures were copied 


from the Benin of a much earlier period. ?3 


The political accultura- 
tion of Agbor, therefore, suggests that although the potential for 
competition existed there was also an important political interac- 
tion between the Yoruba NS in Benin and the Igbo leadership in 
Agbor. Part of this E may have been fostered by the 


marriage of Igbudu to a Yoruba-speaking woman called Ufo. The suc- 


cessor to the Agbor throne was sent by his mother (Ufo) to "learn 
34 


t 


this way B1m political culture was imported into Agbor, and the 


humangre l at1ons and art of government" in her own country. In 


system of central administration 1n this competing Igbo enclave came 


to resemble the Bini style established by Oba Ewedo. 


Ki 
Another. indigenous enclave bordering Benin was located approxi- 
mately eighty mies to the north-east. Ekpoma was apparently the 
weakest potential opponent of the development of onal domination 


by the Bini administration. Whereas Udo was certainly the most per- 
sistent, violent and vociferous ppponent of the growth of Benin 
«wer ,-Ekpoma seemed unable or unwilling to resist the expansion of 


Bini influence. Perhaps the relatively quiescent nature^of Ekpoma 
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reflected a dependency on the control and development of gol 
mining. >> "Generally speaking, the emergence of Benin as a central- 
ized state exercising regional powers occurred m the face of three 
potentially aggressive pockets of resistance. In reality only 
opposition from Udo materialized as 4 serious threat to the terri- 
torial ambitions ‘of Benin. The resistance from Agbor was undermined 


by the slow process of political acculturation and Bini diplomacy, 


whereas Ekpoma became an economic dependency after military: det à 


And was forcibly co-opted into the Benin sphere of political and 

economic influence. : or ^ 
The main area of friction and continuing tension within the tri- 

butary forma$ion was between the Onojie of Udo did the Oba of Benin. 


The former, backed by a rBlatigply influential group- of Igbo : 


ritual specialists, continued to express opposition to the exploita- . 
H D ^ x 


tion of the EE The major "issue, however, seems to have 
been economic. devil opment; and Udo as. a vassal tributary peripheral 
enclave was expected to provide for the needs.of the capital. Given 
the tantalizing fragments of data it may be possible io formulate a” 


* perception of the economic relationship between the capital (Benin) 
t * s D 


and the periphery (Udo) of the tributary state. This explanation may 


also serve to expand upon the apparent juxtapositioning of Udo, ec 
Bénin and Agbor as they sought to establish connections po the east- 
wèst commercial system. 
s An three communities - Udo, Benin and Agbor - were linked to 
an Aro-dominated trading system which Stretched from &he delta te 
fhe lagoon. One of the more important developments of tee arly 


Eweka dynastic period had been the detachment of Bénin from total ` 
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dependence upon the east-west trade, and its pioneering efforts in 
the commercial system oriented towards the north. Furthermore, by 
the time of Oba Ewedo (c. 1374-1401) Benin had developed at least 
the rudimentary ability to dominate regional affairs and the east- 
ern trading system. One of Ewedo's sons, for example, spent a great 
deal of time and energy leading "an expedition to Ibo-land where he 


36 


remained for many years fighting. This campaign may have been 


organized to develop Bini domination of eastern commerce. In any 


case, by the time of Ewedo, the Aro religious (and probably commer- 


cial) agents were established in Udo ant Agbor. These agents 
+ 
presumably geg a great dea of religious, political and 


economic influence. Therefore, Bini economic policy may have 
reflected a desire to establish E commercial activities 
free from Aro influences. .Bini policy eventually undermined Aro" 
authority andgjorced the Aro to emigrate from Benin. Si 

It is important to emphasize that religiows donina ian repre- 
sented much more than a simple consideration of gon-secular matters. 
Religion was an important mechanism for -the control of markets and 
närket activites, and could be used to ensure peaceful passage of 
traders through potentially violent areas. Ritual specialists, 
therefore, became overt agents of imperial expansion SP E 
of commercial exchange. This was clearly the sess tie stens vë 


Aro trading system, 9S- and appears equally significant in the later 


‘control by Benin over regional and long-distance trade. The persis- 


ent ‘opposition from Udo, therefore, must be“eramined in the light of 
vw 
the inter-related. political, religious and economic rivalries. 
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Upon the death of Oba Ewedo, Prince Ogwola succeeded to 2i 
throne. Oba Oguola reinforced the shatus of the capital as the 
= 
admi@istrative centre and took Steps to provide for the security and 


defense of the palace and government headquarters. The ability of 


, the Oba to mobilize a labour force capable of the large-scale com- 
T : 


munity construction envisaged by the monarchy suggests à substan- 


t 


tial population within the capital. Furthermore, the extent of the 


city walls suggests that urbanization was becoming a major factor in 


r 


the development of the capital enclave. ° » 
a he t 4 i 
e set men to the task of waat trenches right 
around the city to Keep out enemies, especially his 
i greatest and most powerful enemy, Akpanigiakon of 
` Udo,... This work took over three years and aftér 
its completion ... in order to have peace and 
liberty Oguola married pinnate’ al his daughters to 
Akpariigiakon. 39 
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` may age diplomacy did not improve relations between Udo and 


EN 


Benin, and Egi declared war ‘against the capital. m Bini 
‘defenses rallied under tha Command of Ogiobo (the Lasel" 


` ^ Mpanjgi skon was driven 'off and eventually killed, The Udo elders : 


of the Otu sgystem and the Igbo bureaucracy were brought to Benin. 


* and executed im an effort- to prevent" aný „renewal of oppos ifon. > 


e LE ^e 


Date was appointed effet? of Udo. ac a reward for: his milit 
` tary service; ‘arid thereby became the. fi : t appointed vaga amini- 
WE i 


-strator in the. expansion of. Bénin. The évoxit ida of the tributary ` 
_ state and Segnent ary social formation ena dève topea into a kin 
T its would eventing bring an the Edo speaking poopie into’ en, 
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Perhaps more significant in the continuing fransformation of 
Benin was the domination of the trade routes and commercial develop- £ 
ments. "For the maintenance and continued expansion of the artistic 
‘community, particularly those with brass casting skills, it was 
necessary to ensure supplies of copper. Thurstan Shaw has argued 
, ; that copper supplies were available through the trans-Sáharan trade 
system; on-going research is TECH to identify the source of NW ; 


42 


these minerals. It 1s interesting that the trans-Saharan trade n i 


system ins 1401-1428 was fairly active and that the Benue Basın - 

: experienced a period of'wet prosperity (c. 1050-1580). The yolume : : 
of north-south trade reaching Benin apparently met the needs'of : 
Benin metal workers which meant, in effect, that the copper trading 
netu was functioning and accessible to Benin traders. "Benin had 
previously been involved in the luxury-exchange of camwood, cloth, 

r Salt, canoes, beads and specialized agricultural products. ? The 
expansion of the north-south system in c. 1401-1428 primarily for , te 
the impoftation of copper, horses, leather, livestock and iron i 
(probably from Oyo) witnessed an increased production of export ` "us 

' produce including: commend: salt, dried and/or smoked fish, cloth, i 
kola, beads, oils, (palim and fish) and limits amounts of gold. " d 


The. subjugation of the traditional Udo rivalry paved the as 
for the development of Benin as an important administrative and 


reial centra: The capitat had also developer a refíned artistic 
ity inde t e auspices of the ruling elite, , General peace and 

d 2 Securi y enab successive" monarchs to encourage further development ' 
Et -of hinterland proguctton for the a of the capital and. 
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BENIN: CIVY WALLS 


a commercial enclave. Oba Udagbedo, for example, has been remembered x 
an Berin traditions as a kind and industrious ruler who "much 


LA 
> . : WI 
45 me expansion of agriculture was, 1n fact, T 


: i i encouraged" farming. 
" z necessary to provide for the growing urban and specialized popyla- 


tion, and was required to ensure the reproductive capacity of the 


E à state. Tribute to’ the paramount was funnelled through the Iwequae : 
3 palace Otu and consisted of both comherc1al and non-commercial pro- ` 


duction. The'non-commercial accumulation Was redistributed by the 


~ D 


Iweguae to the artistic, “crafts and 'other specialized workers 1n the 


"capital and palace. Thus the ‘Oba, as'the paramount authority, 


Lo ; S l estab] ished a pattern of inter-dependency and intarerelationship ; 3 
i i E » between his own ritual ahd peliticàl status and agrarian producers b 
. " ` | and thé specialized services in the capital enclave. It 1s possible, H 

` SS i | therefore, to suggest a general pattern. in the aam between ' p E 


state authority and the gerontocracy of the Vias Otu production 


a 


2 - Of commercial and non-commerc1al surplus. 
ES , Organization in the state was ref lected in an extension of the » $ 
rey . ` Otu system through the state ege and palacé merarchy tc to the 
S village age set system. The development' of a national, „Otu structure . 
ED "E l effectively dinked every individual in the capital enclawe and 
. l hinterland region within the palace- centred (tu organiżatton, With 
i l . the expáni'ton of, the trafts and.artisan producers under the auspices 


Ni CE of Oba. Meld. 4 there was an increase in the demand for food-tribute 


H » Lr 
ur LE from the vassal vi eges: Artisans. were basically producers of non- 


4 
` LH H 


PORA luxury goods, andtin order to provide their subs tence t 


LOS the Oba demanded greater amounts of tribute ‘ha incrinsed the’. > ie 


E f- 
NM LEE S coercive and exploitative nature 9f the administration. * Apart from , 
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„regular, twice, yearly tribute payments from the suburban areas of 


the capita} enclave, the Oba added 
H 


-o V 
. ad hoc levies [which] were raised for’ particular 
purposes. Thus 1f the Oba needed ... [a particular 
commodity for export including his ‘monopolies of ' 
ivory, camwood and pepper] he could send out his 
palace officials to organize their collection. 47 
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The relationship’ of fedwiduals > 1n the urban centres to the 


D 


agrarian producer 1n the hinterland was Gre determined, through 


"the organization of the "redistribution of state accumulated fries 


' The Oba -and state elite - ‘including. the Iyase, Oltha, eee regian 


A 


al representatives, SECH and palace bureaucrats - provided’ the 


focus for the state administration. Pis elite segment of the popü- 


* ation was supported by the vassal tribute-paying producers who 


e 


formed the subordinate segment of the EE As trade and commerce 
increased 1t provided luxury-support for the state elite but did not 


decrease the demands upón the tribute system which provided'basic , 


“necesstties for the expanding elite as well as commercial] production 


for the development of trade. However, despite these burdens, wh Tch 


had ‘increased sm c. 1374. A the gerontocratic-village Otu 


remained reJatively unchange cept m it was forced Into the 


vr ` 


Ge of ever greater" surplus X : 
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 successton in c. wa: Apparently the expfoitation by the *. 


LÀ 


state Sie prompted a reaction cu parts. of the subordinate, seg- ; 
el 


ments cin the. Gate social. formation. "The i sia of the Ga, 


` The three, sons of Oba Oguola; iue Udagbeto ‘and Ohen ruled in “ 


for example, during the reign of Oba Udagbeda was probably related  . 


` to the growing exploitation and: increased central domination by the: 


ruling elite. ‘Furthermore, the exodus of the Urhobo and some Ishan 


D H . 
groups-1n the following generation seéms to support the contention 
D - H e 


that certain subordinate segments in the state resisted the 'exploi- 
tative demands: of the state. "9 poppet to the increasing state 
requirements for commercial, non-commercial and ad hoc levies were 
alsó reflected Yn the civilian upheavals of c. 1455-1482. Possibly 

, reacting‘ X the feelings ar oppression ` throughoyt the: Socrety the 
Uzama Nihrnron attempted to reassert ‘Its. authorjty when Oba Ohen's 
eldest sdn succéeded to the throne. In fact, Oba Egbeka had several ^ 
var! wars with the Uzdma°? It would seem therefore that the 


developmeat of an exploitative coercive central administration did f 
; 


not: proceed, without opposa tton, including the emigration of the Ga, ' E Á 


, érhobo, IShan and violent confrontations with the Uzama Who Ee 


domestic unrest. ` P 


^ e $ 


o of the more important developments during this period 
* i 


(c. 1428-1482) was the VEER of the Olokun cult by Oba Ohen. ,. 


"The. Olokun cult was established in order that the monarchy might “a 


` exercise religious domination of trade and commerce, not only * 


through' the north-south trading network but also im the gast- -west 


waterborn trade. Furthermore, the development, of the Olokun cult,’ : 
,as à major rjtual spécializatitn, was designed ' te establish elite ap 
Control of cemnerce and gent Jt also Suggests that, Aro ritual 

and contercfal agents afro losing their special" status án Benin: A 
` Oba Ohen-was ipsacistl y: aware of the comercial significance of 


- royal control of Mee commerce and related. religious institutions i 
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and introduced Otokun as the medium of state domination: 
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The beg1ànings of Olokun devotion 1s attributed to $ 
Benin's Oba Ohen ... The Olokun cult, at that Pa 
early date [c.: 1428-1455], had a political dimension“ 
rooted in the Benin state's perception of the Sg, 
nificance of oversea's trade ... 3 

'It has been stated that Olokun worsh'p was 
established prior to European landings. This would , 
be consistent with the suggest Ton of an early east- 


` west lagoqr trade among various Guinean littoral S 


peoples. *5] ` : 


H D 


Olokun devotion and the administratian of trade was initially 


4 


ER at the cult shrine | 1n Ughoton. However, direct authority 


for the cult priesthood was provided through the palace in Benin. 


The appointment of royal relatives as the Olokun priest established 


the Oba as the direct OJokun authority. The cult, representing the 


god of wealth’? became a Significant commercial deity through which : 


- 


r -the Braut of trade was sanctioned and ld The fact that 


Olokun was, associated with the 5ea, and yet appears as an important 


comercial cult 1n states far removed from .the ocean suggests that 


"à ? 


the development, of hinterland commerce was facilitated — 


common Olokun worship. 


în. ‘Oyo. 


` t 


For example, the development of Benin 1ron 
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2 Vac ap nit1ally dependent" upon iron supp! tes from the mines 
z 


Oyo adgpted the OTokun cult as (part of the state religious 


system which probably encouraged trade between the two Olokun SEN 


DR 


ut Furthermore, the fact that Olokun chief- priests were not onty 
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Dp" the Gegen an the capital was legt with the admin 
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er. “appointed by büt'often related tó the Oba indicated: the degree to . 
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to. sume, that the Founding of. the Ofokun cult signified that Benin 


had fal Iy estab she. contro af ‘the east west lagoon strade and 


LI 


replaced the fro agents. 


-n 
P 


P The creatiqn ef. an expanded commercial network and the estab- - 


~. 


lishment of prominent long- -distance trade encouraged not only “the 
development of a. powerful ruling elite. But, "it was 1h the 


S * H s D PS m 
^nterest of traders to uphold the integrity ‘of the Benin polity 1n 


order to ensure a state of nib 1n which trade would flourish .'4 


The success of tbe monarchy 1n developing commercial actiyity prob- 
ably contributed to the internal security of the elite. By c. 1455- 
1482, trans-Saharan trade was. increasing dramatically, and north- 


south exchange patterns were on the verge of their most productive 


period.>> The fact that Egbeka' could repeatedly subdue the Uzuma 


indicates the efficiency of «state coercive powers, and suggests that . 


the political and economic policies of. the administration were 
firmly entrenched. The eventual erosion of’ Uzama influence and the 
restrictions on its participation 1n the growing wealth of the state 
provided the apparent justification for this fraction to compere for 
hegemonic power. On the other hand, the evidence clearly indicates 


that the Oba had developed strong control over state functions and 


‘ could withstand violent opposition-from any competing segment. The: 


stage was apparently.set for an era of aggressive military expansion 


* 


and concerted administrative change which would further’ entrench the 


ruling elite in the paramount positions in the tributary formation. 


* 


‘It is possible to conclude that the subjugation of the Uzama by . 


Oba £gbeka effectively mitered the is of the Kingmakers. Pre- i 


viously here can be no doubt that the red Nihinron were an "d 
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This- graph. has been pieced together from a.variety of 
information, and represents.a rélative overview of 
north-south commercial patterns and-not absolute 
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process of social differentiatjoh and the ability to identify 


survived the resulting protests. The exodus of the Ga, Urhobo and 


y shan apparently did not seriously affect production.” ` Furthermore, 
- ? H 


did formation represented by the Otu system. The first dynasty . 
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important fraction of the state elite and could actively and leg- 

timately compete for hegemony. However, after the losses 1n the 1 
civil wars 1t could be argued that the |jlzama were effectively unable ; 
to compete for such power and were reduced to bureaucrats. 56 The 
various strata and fractions can be inferred from Benin traditions. 
The competition for paramount status - political, social, economic 
and religious - within the ruling fraction clearly indicated that 


there were distinct segments in the dominant group. Furthermore, 


1t 1s possible to see the distinctions between the dominant and 


H 


— 


subordinate strata 1n the society, with the former receiving tribute 
from the latter. l e 

, Through the decline in Uzama political fortunes and the corre- 
sponding Increase 1n the authority of the Oba it 1s possible to see 
the deve lopment of integral power 1n the central hierarchy. The 


monarchy had increased -state demands for tribute, and successfully 
[4 I - 


- 


the violent oppos^ t1ðn -from. Udo ahd the Uzama Nihinron served to 
enhance*the stature of the ruling elite rather than undermine 1ts 


H 


In conclusion, therefore, ıt 1s possible to suggest that Benin 


passed through a number of stages between the foundation of the 


first dynasty and c. 1455, `The Supe began as a gerontocratic 


established a chief oer the Otu and created a Segnentary redistri- 
butive social formation. 58 The second dynasty strengthened the power 
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of the central elite at the expense of the gerontocratic Otu but 


real political and economic change came under Ewedo and Oguola who 


created a tribute paying social ‘formation. 


prampted by the growing 1mportance of trade and commerce along both 


the lagoon route and the overland route to the north. 


^ "7 4 
Benin was apparently evolving towards a national trad Mg formation. 
The development of integral power relations forced an expansion 


1n the productive capacity of nd subordinate gerontocratic village 


By c. 


This latter change was 


1455 


Otu system, but had not ee any substantive changes in the 


organization of this basic structure. 


In the aine aet of the 


second dynasty relationships betweer the Eweka monarchy and the 


productive segment had remained relatively stable. 


1401, however, Oba Ewedo dramatically altered the economic, social 


and political balance 1n the state, and expanded commercial, 


commercial and ad hoc levies from the gerontocracy. 


exploitative nature of the tributary social formation was continued 


After c. 1374- 


non- 


The increasing 


by Oba Oguola-unt,ji] demands apparently surpassed the tolerance of 


y 
some groups of the subordinate segment wħo migrated away (proteste 


|æ 
with their feet). 


The increases in royal powers, coupled with the 


decline in effective checks previously exercised by the Uzama, 


corresponded with the development of highly coercive.and explaitative ` 


state authority. 


quib di ds be characterized in the words 
of Catherine Coquery-Vi itch asa developing social formation on, 


the verge of territdrial consolidation and expansion. 


that, Sch ; 
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She argued 
‘ 


D 


aedes fe 3 


,— as the state organization became more centra- . 

lized it began to use the concept of territorial « 
a power ... [but] the prestige of the sovereign 

never completely effaced tribopatriarchal 
authority. At most, the ki ip took the form of" 
a superimposed bureaucracy which nevertheless f 
respecten Tne structure of rral Nfe. co 


D 2 
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By%. 1428-1455 the administrative syst 


1n Benin, and the 
‘policies of the ruling elite, had proceeded to’ the stage where the 
administration not only'respected the Ou system at the village 
level but was dependent upon its gerontocratic organizat Yori of pro- 
duction. The state bureaycracy and M had expanded to the + 
point where large scale non-commercial tribute was "necessary Tor: 
redistribution. Trade had not yet developed to, the stage where the 
dominant segment could turn to it as a primary source-ef support, . 


and village production was, ained, vital for the reproductive 


capacity of the state and state cla T The next chapter will 
analyze the stages by which Benin betame first a nation state and 


t 
thereafter evolved into an impertal trading formation: 
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~ 
1. D.H. Wrong, "Some Problems 1n Defining Social Power", in 
. Recent Sociology, On the Social Basis of Politics, edited by 
~ ' H.P. Dreitzel, London, 1969, pp. 46-60. Wrong defines inter- 
cursive power as "relations characterized by a balance of power 
and a division of scopes between the parfies" Opposing this 
form of power rplationship we can identify "integral power 1h 
which decision making and initiatives to action are centralized 
: and monopolized by one party alone". For the purpose of this 
~ examination the first Benin dynasty represented a clear example 
of the intercursive power relationships, especially charac- 
terized by the balance of power established between the Ogoso 
(King) and the representatives of the Council] of State, King- 
mdkers and Onojie (village chiefs). This system can also be. 
defined as a redistributive social formation,, where a chief 
presides over a gerontocratic-lineage or village formation and 
, “a minimal amount of allegiance or redistributive tribute 1s 
appropriated to support a very small central elite (chief and, 
nobility) segment in the formation. 
2. The descriptions or typologies of economic and political struc- 
’ tures utilized throughout ‘this discussion have been adopted 
from J.B. Webster, "A Typology of Pre-Coloniat African Social 
*Formations', paper originally presented to the Canadian Associ- 
ation of African Studies Conference, Université Laval, Quebec 
City, May 1983. E 
3. The chronology of this discussion and the reconstruction of 
Benin's historical evolution has been based initially upon the, 
dating progression established by F.B.:Ataba, 'Recent Develop- 
ments 1n the Use of Non-Documentary Evidence, with Special 
Reference to Totemism and Regional Chronology’, Dalhousie 
University, M.A., 1976. The chronology established by Ataba 
* has been uti #ized as one pillar in the development of a regional 
' dating progression’ The refinements in dating techniques and 
the addition of mare corroborative information has improved the 
chronolagical progression for Benin, and has contributed to the 
regional chronology for the Benue Bas*n. ‘large number of, 
tndependently dated regnal tists, genealagies and sub-regional 
dattng progressions have been compiled 1n R.A. Sargent, ‘Benin 
to Bornu? A Regional Chronology’, Benue Valley Project Paper 
(hereafter cited as B.V.P.P.) No. 30, Apri} 1983. For the basic 
dating structure for this di$cussi0n refer to the numerous 
genealogies and charts appearing throughout this discussion. 
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The monarchy and administrative system, fncluding the Onojie and 
,0goso, were relatively undifferentiated from the’ commoner ` 
population 1A that they were not solely dependent upon tribute" 
as a means of reproduction. That 1s to say, with only the 
single exception of the Ogoso (king), all state officials had to 
provide at least part of thetr own food supplies. The organisa- 
tion of the state was based upon the gerontocratic village Otu 
System of age classification. The gerontocracy, at the village 
level provided the administration, organization, judicial and in 
some cases religious leadership for the community. Relations 
with«the central authority were maintained through minimal 
ene or FEN tribute payments. ” 

vey 
ee U. Egharevba, A Short History of Benin, (third.edition), " 
Ibadan, 1960, p. |. It 1s important to note that this volume 
has undergone somé substdntaal changes from edrtion th edition." 
The majority of eferences to this work are to the fourth edi- 
tion of 1968. Only where specificalty noted will the citations 
come from any of, the other three editions. One of the major 
changes that appears in the third edition, and 1s unfortunately 
SS from the fourth, are the extensive and informative appen- 
dices, 1 


J.D. Fage, "Some Remarks on Beads and Trade in. Lower Guinea 1n 
the Sixteenth ao ‘Seventeenth Centuries", Journal of African 
History, TII, 2, 1962, pp. 343-344. Fage suggested that there 
was an early east-west trading system connectimg the Niger 
delta with the Lagos lagoon. This suggestion 18 also supported 
by E.J. Alagoa, "Long-Distance Trade and States in the Niger 
Delta", Journal of African History, XI, 3, 1970, p. 319. 


Egharevba,. History of Benin, (third art qon); p. 4, identifies 

a large number-of villages in "Benin division [that] have here- 
ditary chiefs (Enegie) who are descended from sons of the differ- 
ent Ogosos". The hist of vilTages 1ngludes Ihimwirin, Avbiama, 
Oka, Idogbo, Utesr, Ogya, Urhobo, Ute, Eyaen, Ahü, Irighon,” 
Azagba, Log, Egbaton, Ughoton, Udo, Esi, 
Uhen, Okenuhen, Okhumwun, Ikohá, Use, Ego, Ekho, hue, Irokhin, 
Udeni, Erua, Ugha, Orhua, Urhuekpen, Amagba, Ugbeu, Évbueko:, 
Ekhua, Ogan, Ogbokhir:ima, Okua, Owe, Ominara, Unugme, Ugolo,. 
Ikpako, Ugogua, Ayem, Orso, Uwdn, Egbaen, Idumwonina, Ohovbe, 
Ogheghe, Uvbe, Ite, Iguogbe and [zikhiry. The most important of 
these villages for this discussion, at "least, are Ughoton and 
Udo. Both villages eventually became significant, in the 
development of Benin as a political and commercial, centre. 

` Ughoton was the major coastal port through which Benin partici- 


aPåted in thé east-west Tagoon trade, and the latter developed as ` 


“3major opponent of Bini political and economic hegemony ü der 
the second dynasty. Throughout this discussion a distinction 
has been mainfatned between the nobility and.the state eh 
cracy. The former-hold hereditary positions and status,, wh 
the latter aré generally appointed officials who@hold status 
only through the® |rfetiue of the appointée. . 
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Okha, Umghumwun, Orgho, ` 


D 


` 
wi P: 


eg. 


9. 


10. 


h. 


13. 


Ta tghareybá, histor 
(18. 


19; 


Egharevba, History of Benan, (third Ug p. 4. The ; 
allocation of rural fiefs to unsyccessful andrviduals seems to have 


relieved some of the political pressures in the capital of the 
social-formatton, and providéd independent tribute networks for 
the economic support ot the Enej31e. e 
H.L.M. Butcher, "Some Aspects of the Otu System of the Esa ` 
Sub-tribe of the Edo Peoples of Southern Marras, Africa, 

Vol 8, 1935, p. 150. E - 


Ibid., pp. 151-152. 


^ 


° 
Egharevba, Higtory of Benin, (third edition), p. 2. 


c 


* Ibid., p..5, 2d A x 


Egharevba, History of Ben (third m . A.C. * 
Ryder states that "after banishing the last ier of first 

dynasty .». the people tried to establish a non-monarchical 
form of government, but when dispute arose they sent to Ife 
asking Odudua to give*them one of his sons as De ruler". 

Ryder, "A Reconsideration 6f the [fe-Benin Relationship", 


_sournal df A®ican History, VI, 1; 1965, p. 25. - 


` Refer to Chart VIII which clearly stows the relatvonshrp of 
Er mde to the Chief of Ego and Kc oa to Dram yah. 


D 


Ésharevbá; History of Benin; {third edvtiopn), p. 9. s " 
When Bénin SE the centre of an empiré Oba could UE transla- ` 
- fed as 'emperor'. However, while in the Yoruba- system, Obu méant 
a ruler subordinate to Ife. ini Ty at least the Eweka - 
dynasty might be séen this way. . 
"^ í 


Benin, p. 9... s X : 


* RES (third edition), p, 8.- The name of the” location of the ~ 
0 


e is Usama wh*le t title of the Kingmakers Counc] has 
apparentty been diffe entiated by utilizing. "Uzama", - - Ths dts- 
‘tinctton wads employed by'Egharevba, and has been _adoptet: here. 

It 18 also significant that the Usama palase was logated across. 
the Ovio River from the present Site of the palácé ‘in Benin 
City. s , Stee 


V 


Egharevba, History of Benn, pp. 9-10. It is interesting 
speculation that there 15 a distinct similarity between — 
^Ltsekherhe' aad the 'Itsekir)' ethnic group in the Niger 
Delta rëğion. ; S ' 


R.E. Bradbury, € Benin Studies, edited by P. Morton- Widliams, 
London, a? S 


WS? 


wo 
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en 


$a 


21. The TUN dynasty 1n Benin and the WE mn eyo ee simular ^ 


z oO origins in ‘Ife. For more detailed ,informatron refer to i ; s 


R. Law, the Oyo Empire, 1600-1836, "Oxford, 1977;*S. Johnson, . X. 
A Histor 4 -the -Yorubas, Lagos, 1921; Ryder, d Reconsidera- 
tion of the Ife-Benin Relationship", op. cit., and also ^ 
G.A. Akino'la, 'The Origins of the Eweka Dynasty of Benin: A .. 

Study in the Use and Abuse of Oral Tradition', Joint Seminar. 
«University of Ibadan, April 1976 ‘ : j d 
22. For more information about the effects of specialized produc- 
tion refer to R. Roberts, ‘Multiplier Effects on the Ecologi- 
cally Specialized Trade of Precolonjal West Africa', African 


sa 


. and Imperial: Seminar, Dalhousie University, February 1980. E 
23. Law, The Oyo Empire, p.*214. AlSo refer to P. Morton-Williams, ` SA 


"The Influence of Habitat and Trade on GC and Ashanti", in e 
Man in Africa, edited. by iE Douglas and P.M. Kayberry, London, K 
1969, pp. 79- 98. CS : ; 


Li 
r 


24. Refer to the maps in this*chapter which show the e ET 
fof Benin to the varfbus trade Dentes SE this regon. 


25. Egharevba, History of Benin, ti 10. FA Ewedo ik eara SCH 

,minor titles including the Uwange, the Master of the Oba's P i 
- ' "Wardrobe; Esekhürhe, the Recorder of the Deaths, etc. of each : 

Oba; and Osodin and Uso, the Keepers of thet Oba' S harem". «He 


also established a prison known as’ 'Ewedo'” aftér his name, and + 


l appointed keepers -cal ted ErigbU.. œ. sat 
26. Bradbury, ‘Benin Studies, p. 138. EOS E , ' 
27. Egharevba, History of Bemn, px. TO. ] eo, 
28. Bradbury, UY Studies, p. y36. ^ ES | / 
" 29 Ibad., p. 53. Throughout this discussion I have endeavoured : ( 


to maintain a distinction between non«commercial and commercial 
tribute. -This distinction implies.that non- commercial levies 
were to provide basic suppert (food,-etc. ), while Commercial » 
tribute was required to facilitate commercial exchange. 


Ki 


30. J.B. Webster, 'A Typotogy of Social Farmat ions 'y, gp. eit. 


31: Egharevba, History of Benin, p. 9. 


* 


32. Refer to J.O. Ljomah, ‘The Evolution of Kingship Among the West = I 


Niger Igbo Chtefdoms, with Particular Reference tq Benin 
Influences', unpublished Manuscript included in the Beriue.Valley 
collection as Benue Valley Progect Paper No. 29, 1981. a 
33. onal, 'The Evolution of kaan: op. cit., clearly identifies 
» the procesni of political acculturation in At 1n Agbor. 


^ 
Pad 


"ES 
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40. 


' T. Shaw, Igbo iu. (2 volumes), London, 1972. Also veter to 
. R. Mauny, "A Possible Source of Copper far the Oldest Brass 
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J.B. Webster, d. Bucher, et al si Critical Agalysts of the 


Royal, Chronicle of faber E Valley Project Paper No. I 


po» our F SR , 


^. a ` ` 
C.G Qkojj& Lshan Native Lays and Customs, Yaba, 1960. This 
volume contains an extensive collection of ishan traditions; and 


this evidence was analysed'by J. Miller, 'Ishan-Benin Relations’, 
ec 1454-1509", Dalhousie University Honours Essay, 1983. 


Euharevba,- History of Benin, p Ai, 
J. W. Gegen The Sobo of the Niger Delta, Zaria, 1948, p.°198. 


' Hubbard also suggested that, the founders gf Aboh and Onitsha 


were descendents of. Arp agents wifo had been iw Benin "for a 
tdng per: ' 


+ * 


For a more detailed discussion refer to J.F, Stevenson, 


Population and Political Systems in Tropical Africa, iu Mai 
1968, pp. 188a and:S. Ottenberg, "Ibo OratTes and Intergroup 


Relatróns", Soutnwes etn EE of Antpropotogy, 14, 1958, „e 
D." 312. : . 


Egharevba , Histor EN ; a E E map of the Benin Copy ` 
walls has been jncluded Wére to show thé extent of the con- 
struction. In fact,^the overall constraction, Qccuring during 
the reign of Oba Oguola (c. 1401-1428) “and improved during the 
reign of Oba Ewuare (c. 1455-1482) resulted ^n more than ninety 
miles of walls and ditches. For more detailg refer to , j 
G.7 Connah, "New Light od the Benin City VE Journal of the 


Historical Society of Nigeria, SC IU No. 67, pp. 593- 
609. 1 


ay ` ^ 
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F t 


J.U’ Egharevb Concfse Lives ep the Famous N as Aë OS, S 
9 2; gs y e g I nes 


1946/47,-p. 12: ` 


„Fhe Edo language family '(1.A. 4.3.). of thE Kwa E A. 4. ) sub- Do Ak 
“group, 1” the N1ger-Congo (1.A.) linguis C classification i 
- includes Bini, Esan (lahan), Emai, Ose@so, Okpe, Uham , ‘Ghotuo, 
Epi¢; Degema, Urhobo, and lyekhee among others. “Refer tö the: ^ 

. language chart at ‘the end of this*work which endeavours to show 


* 


the re Mr between” various Tanguage families. | e 
odd 


^e 


Heads of ifa, Journal gr the Historycal Soctety of Nigeria, .,- 
Vol. II, 'N 3, .1962, pp. 393- 395. ; 


vf 
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43. “Spetial ized ze d based in part Dn ecological" 


variatioris, can, encourage “commercial exchange between different 
€cologiea] zones. Beas, for ‘example,’ " 


may be a highly priged luxury commodity wn EE ` 


roduced 1h'one zone "A V 


Ze 
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44. M.D. M. Jeffries, "Arab Knowledge 
Vol. 25, 1995, p. 86 identifies 
far up the Niger from a relative 


3 3 45. NE uistdry of Benin, 'p. 


A S TRO 


of the Na gens Course", Africa, . 


fnsh.o*l as * trade See 
ly early period " 
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oe, Refer fo G. Connah, "Benin", rn Lecturers on Nigerian Pre- : 
` history and &echaeology, edited by Thurstan «Shaw, Ibadan, "1969, 
p. 54. Connah suggested that Benin “yronework ings oes and cire 
' S perdue casting'techniQues were to become secortd to none". Also 


* refer. tovEgharevba, Dri af Hemin, P. 11. 


5 v 
.47 Bradbury, Benth Studies, p. 53. 
48. The state contained a Aumbér of 
- “including Udo, Ughoton.and to-a 
major populati6n complex of the 
_within the Benin City walls cons 
" approximately 36 P miles, 


` J 
° 5 * A8. Refer to M Manouk rañ, Akan ani 


50. Egharevba, History of Benin, p. 


~ 


1 


31485-1897 ,* London, 1969. 
SE 


j ' cn Bradbury, - Renan Studres, p.* * 34. 


„Ethnographic: Survey of Africa, gd" "ed 


; p 67; Egharevba, History of Benin, p. 12. For the Urhobo refer 
` to Hubbard, The:Sobo of the Niger Delta, and D. Ikime; The 
xS - Isoko People, A Historical Sarvey, IB 8 


Ishan are discussed 1n Ukojie Ishan Native Lis and Customs, 

l i Um NS 
| dE 5} B.I. Belasco, The Entr reneur as-Cultur& Hero, New York, ‘1980, . 
E ' pp. 77-78. Also refer to A.F.C. Ryde-, Benin and the Europeans, 


CAS Law, The 0 o Empire, pp. 217- 218, 
. preneur, p. 130 where he states that "the Edo [Benin] OTokun ` 
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‘and also Belasco, ThesEntre». 


E ^ was assimilated as a Yoruba god". 2 . 
] -~ we y D 
. Sé. Bradbury, Benín GLO GEN. 49: ^ BS 


.55, Refer té the following chart. 


y 56. Although thé-Uzama yetained heP pered tor status, and 
A theoreticalty at le&st remained members of the nobriity, they 
` were nevertheless reduced to.a much lower status in-the central 


| Pérarchy of the state.. 
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S 00 8j. Refer to Stevenson; Population. and Political Systems er a full. 
à $ i "ésscussiqn on the demography, of state formations. 
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The tetmno!ogy was developed by Webster, ‘Typology of socia z 
Formations in Precotonial Africa’. M s: : p 
C. Coquery-Vidrovetch, "The Polstical Economy of the African E? X. 
Peasantry and Mode of Product ign", in,Politacal Economy of -> ` 
Contemporary Africa; edited’ by P.C.W. ytkind and I. WallerstetM, . 

Beverly mis, 1976, p. 92. dd e ' 
& : * M ^ à 
Technically speaking every tcTass' 1s a state Class, d However, | L 


for the purpose! üfethís discussion a státe class refers solejy 
to the dominant group 1n the social formation which holds I 
power of decision making and initiatives to action. ` , Cx 
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Matter the death of Oba EH ^n c. 1455-1482 the succeeding : i» 
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A cral exchange through expansion inte three other trading systems 4 
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SE ae i related to: the contro? of Xrade and trade routes. Qba gees, who 
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. $ 5 and offe towns and villages in Ekaty, Ikare, Ikere, 
- * g Kukuruku, Eka amd Ibo country on this sade of the 
je o? P" |: Raver Niger. He took their petty rulers-captive ‘and 
; ` caused the people to pay tribute to him... It was 
~ ‘ he who had the innermost afd greatest walls and 
` ditches made around the City ... these doings earned 
i " for bim. Che t:itfe Ewuare Ogidigan (Ewuare the Great)., 
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& NE í and te northward links on the Nigér. ' Ekat? and Ikere lay on the 
` A main trade Ps to dyo, and this was one. of the main trade routes 


, 1n the entire region. The conquest of Kukuruku provided the Oba 
L l na `, wrth the conto] of the Niger route, which was the “second major com- 

` ) , mercial link into the savanna trading system and the connections to 
Re | y the Trag sanaran commerce: Trans. Sahara trade, in fact, was on the È 
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' political stability and order’ às Wave probably not been known in 
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Commerce flourished under Askia. He instituted 


actice of market inspectors to 
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and justice, as well as stafidardvza- 


próspered, especially since the traders were free 

from conscription into the army and could devéte 

themselves to trade. Large ameunts of European 
merchandise found its way south to these markets, 


in exchange for gold, slaves, kola ulis, and 
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. In the Kano Chronicle the reign of Sarkin Yakubu in 1452-1463, 


example, was described as a period of increasing Ms udis 1n 


the trans-Saharan trade ‘and growing sns and prosperity. KO this 


respect at gen the situation 1n Benin, Timbuctoo, Jenne, Bornu and 
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Kano are perhaps jndicative of the general sense; of prosperity that 


pervades this period. 
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.large numbers, and a colony “of Arabs arrived. 
of the Arabs settled ın Kano and some in Kat 
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prosperous period events 18 a number of states, including Kano, 


Songhai, 'Katsina, Borno, Benin, 7aria, Oyo and Kwararafa reflect the 


development of commerce and general economic growth, 


In 1421-1439, — 


during the reign of Sarki Dauda of Kano, for examples: cZaria, under 


Queen Amina, conquered all the towns as far as Kwararafa and Nupe,' 
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Thé establishment of the conquest state provided for an admini- 
i ` strative system that was to become standard in the domination of 
conquered or annexed territory. Military conquest followed by the ECT 
apposntment of an administrator over an indigenous ruler, or the ` 
establishment an a vassal-tributary relationship with the indigenous 
ruler "recognized as the Bini representative, became the mechanism f 
€ whereby Oba Ewuare and his successors 1n Benin expanded central 

E authorrty. The active pursuit of imperial expansion through appoin- 

ted governors and vassal&niefs enabled Benin to create and manage : 

à large trading empire. The conquét of Ekiti, Ikere and KukuruKÜ?, 
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. succession of powerful rulers, influenced political, economic and 
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socral affairs across the whole stretch of territory from the Niger č 
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: trans-Saharan system under the Songhai pax. ; 
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: expansion of the state under Oba Ewuare was the commercially S1g- 
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E e f l Ákure, where there was already a sizeable Edo 
. Si i trading community, became a sort of Benin mili- 
a us Me ge m tary outpost, from where Benin armies led out 
a x "S A he bate expeditions into the Ekiti interior .., A secon- 
CL ee vh M à 20M e. dary post seems to have grown up at Ikare [Ikere]. 
o i E EE g vov wee Aer military ventures the Benin invasions 
^ pn gem o B e appear to have been remarkably successful ses the > 
. . Ri `, evidence would seem to justify our: regarding Owo 
s Ee E Tey and many Ekita and Akoko-towns as part of the 
Sie ` " Benin; empire jn the sixteenth and seventeenth 
i " "..geüturres ... In, Ekiti,, Benin control was firmest 
. - over AKure and Ikere kingdoms ... Akure and Ikere 
a » * had Benn midjtary outposts, while a large Benin 
A M trading community lived at Akuré and Igbara-0ke  .- 
: , a S ‘in the Akure^k1ngdom.: According to Akure chiefs - 
fe D ‘, m.e Akure "used to send hig {Oba of Benin) yearly 
: d : . presents; - Whenever our, king 1s dead and we want 
AER E . . to enthrone another we used to obtajn the sanction! 
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paramount authority, 1n the commercial nexus. The expansion of Nupe;: 
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as a major trading formatyon om the middle Niger, fostered the 
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spread of Ifa and its s stem of divination as a ‘signifacart commer - 
cially- oriénted religion in the hanterland trading. yuan: D 
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Olokan, the Aro ritual “system, and Ifa established "palace-dominated 


- religious institutions which controlled, markets, standardized — 
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' direct control over Olokun worship. 
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... Olokun worship was elevated ta the lével of 
. State deyotion and became a formidable political, 
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S. *' i ` weapon wie]ded through the agency of the Olokun 
E priest-chiefs, who were either of the royal ] 
ME lineage or were the kings offspring. 1. Sy en ts 


in terms of the Aro ritual’ system, aba Ewuare extended palace 
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‘royal gods” of Ora and Uwen. - The incorperation of these Igbo 
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ritual specialists had been influential 1n Benin for some tite, and 
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Qo the whole system yas invented. by ..7 Setilu, ` 
-— tto " who was born blind up: Nupe ... He had' many - b 
ý “pupils and admirers who were spréading his : 
teachings, ... Setilu crossed the Niger and” . ^ i 
` * reached Benin, then Ife, where he settted down 
, for good ... it was carried from Ife to the’ far.’ 
distant places of the Gulf of Guinea only during ` 
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.'-, ‘state, and. thus they helped maintaan popular sup- “ 
oom "port for 'a^highly exploitative political systèm. W^ a 
in ats relation to the capital, &the village “had the . 
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. an elder ... of his palace Lorganizatton] ... he i 
automatically becáme an elder of hus village and, 

. to th»s extent there was, aà*measure of integration 

_. Of village and palace hierarchies., 


When a man was made ; 


In- addition Oba Ewuare organized the capital into "corporate | 


wards, each characterized by [a] particular craft or xitual 
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to those in the villages, and each ward paid allegiance tribute 


, Hgpugh their’ own Otu hierarchy. 
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palace through the re]ationship of the ward Edion, ward chief and a 


- particular representative in the palace administration. 
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Only suitably marked; individuals, thereafter, could aspire to KR 
palace SE af the central Otu system, and 1t 1S interesting 
that the’ Ishan adopted Bini markings during! the reign of Oba 
iare Although Ishan Peace t ions suggest that they adopted Bint 
scarification because they were proud of their Bini origins, 1t 
seems moré likely that 1t was an act of poTitiedl expediency through 
which the Fab cai become integrated into the palace Otu system. « 
The organization of the state had, 1t would seem, become highly 
codified and extremely rigid. The various-policies implemented by 
Oba Ewuare contributed to the development of codes whereby rights 
‘of access to the palace hierarchy were clearly‘defined. In fact, 
the whole trading formation was forged into a relatively cohesive 
and organized political, social and economic structure through the - 
policies of the central monarchy. | 
Oba Ewuàre was also credited with the creation of the Ediaken 
title which indicated the Bar mone status of the monarchy. The 
Ediaken, or heir apparent, >” was appointed to sit ae dnd seventh 
member of the Uzama Nihinron. The role of the Uzama as the King- 
makers Council must have been substantially altered and its influ- 
ence greatly reduced. Nomination would have become almost auto- 


,matic, and yet a predominant, vote against the Ediaken, -presumably, 


could negate the nomination of the heir. Howeyer, perhaps more 
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after his instal tation, and his son, Prince Gre SE VE to 


inherit his father' S crown, 39 
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, the competing relygions. For example, ` Got. and agers were probably 
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; ,° son, Prince Posse With Prince Okpame ozoua, banıshed to ‘Ora for 


the murder of Owere, giu held the Edhaken title. It 1s also 
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i been a" supporter of Ifa, and based his SEE to his, father, the Oba, 
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dition recalls how Ig1nua was’ called upon for advice,' and reveals 


the potential déspotic nature of Iginuats rule should he have 


‘inherited the throne. The tradition also indicates how Ifa divina- 


tion would have, generated opposisior in the society, and why .iginua, 


as the most prominent propanent of the ee Ee eventually 


forced to flee. i 
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S "E. Once. Olua sent to the royal wine maker for some ‘wine, 
2 who replied that there wag no wine, and why did Glua 


* of his own,.medicinee-. The Oba 
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Send to him for it ihstead of preparing it for hm- ` 
- é self?. The Oba then sent to Omaré who was in charge of 
A ES the royal dogs ' as asking him to send him a dog for 


i saerificey.., The réply sent back-that there were:only 


: .. three dogs and that he had sent one to the Oliha, ore 
^ *& “to EdoHen, and he had sacrificed fhe third to the god 
called his son, + 
Sa ‘Igipua, to ask his advice gg Iginua, advised his fathe 
= to'sacrjfice the old woman at the beginning of the ne 
-o year, Tn order that the sun might be less scorching+ 
and to avért epidemics ,.., He also advised that the 
lame man [who had insulted the Oba] should be nailed’ 
to a stool by a dom nail from his head through the 
ET length of his body ... Also, that a present of a 
woman should be sent Zo tHe,wime-maker. and, when he came 
to the palace to return thanks, his hands and feet 
should be bound together and tied to a cow's leg (sic), 
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5” so that he could be dragged'about the streets until he 


died. "Lastly, that he-should send presentseof a coral 
~ necklace and anklet to the Omare,*and When he cafe to 
. give thagks to the-Oba, he should be sacrrficed ta -the 
gods of medicine instead ‘of the dog. Glua did so to. 
all four. But because of the bad advice which igi z 
had given to his father, the people said ZE would no 

p have him [Iginua] for thew Oba... . 
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président. It mht be noted that this Uzama fite was. nea hy a 


Benin under ` á "een Faravof government; 


H disguised Cotes of. "thé, authority of the St tgodo E The 
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general contusion ruled instead in "this; confusion the Uzama t 


* Nihinron finally invited Prince Qkpanle Qzolua to return from Ora 


and become.the next. Oba of' enn e Okpame wag eventually installed 


as the fifteenth monarch in the Eweka E, 2 and became widely. 
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cedeht when they! regécted normal- collateral succession to nominate 
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Prince Owere 5 ‘the’ primogemtary candidate. O7oTua ‘now attempted 


'to establish primogentture as the rule rather than the RE 
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$ D management “of the.state ... Up to the reign of -the g 
eo s -,' 5 + sixteenth Oba, Esigie, Oliha is portrayed as the . 
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. E better of the Uzama, have a-continuing’social meaning 
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developed close personal taes with the mission, he encouraged his 
‘ © san and heir 15 do so. Esigie learned to speak and read Portuguese. 


and his apparent-fommi tnent to Christianity offended. even the, Oba. 
1 He was eventually suspected of "Antriguing with the Portuguese"; 


` " , against the throne, 73 
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7 missionaries] ‘to go, away and return after he had himself Pecon 
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: lished "Aruanran as the Bint administrator in Udo, and reste 
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60€ created, “inadvertantly one iust assume, the circumstances that would 


eventually led to a civil war, between Fsigie and Aruanran. 
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Oba, Ozolua 15 perhaps most fàmous 1n Benin traditions ‘as af 
V S military leader. His expansion of the conquest state Seege , 
KS , a vast, SOUPE of territory m the Benin empire Orice fum y! estab- 
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‘lished on the throne Ozolua began an active pursuit. of mper ral , 
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* poticies which served to establish Benin as one of the most important 


long-distance trading states on the Guinea coast, His systematic 
D e A P e n f e A , 
destruction and 1néorporation of states on the periphery of the , 
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' 7 empire appears to refleet the importance of domination over Hinter- 
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land commerce. ' Mie defeated territories “include Tyebu- Ode, Owo, - 


e Geng, Uzea, X Umagba, £w1agkagbu, Ogbe, Oka, Utekon, Iwu and 
f D guis ja. name ou a few, 3? Perhaps the most stgnificant mifitary - 
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2 : west trading system. Qlua had inaugurated the policy of royal 
; administrators with Iginua at Warns, and ba ‘Ozolua followed with 
‘the appointment of Aruanran at Udo. ‘Oba Ozolua also sent royal 
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Some time in the middle of the sixteenth century, ' 
the first.Oba of Idoani in the person of Ant, was . 

x reported to have entered the: town ... there is the 
imperialist account which states that the Oba of. EE 
Benin ... had commissioned a number of his children, * 


to found new kingdams. afd that Ani was one of ‘the i RUP 


Princes commissioned by-the Oba of Benin ..,.con- | 
sidering the circumstances of the entry of Ani ta ,.. < 
Ido, 1t 1s reasonable to assume that'he came tn ' : 
conque?ing mood, but tike other imperiatists of his -~ 
age, he soon recognized the fact that while he? might: ^. 
succeed for-a brief period in subduing the native HEN 
population, he could not. hope to retain their loyalty. x 
and keep the peace unless He enjoyed SS Confi- +” 
dence. 58 . ' ^ 
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Oba Ozolua's final military campaign was prompted by a rebellion 


`of Agba the Ónojse, of Urom.. Agba "apparently felt expletives under 


the paramount authority of Benin ‘established by Oba Ewtare in c. (oss, 


1482, and aSpired to sever the ees Seas 
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,Uromi and Benint Agba felt that this domination had been accom- 


piished by a "trick .;. which had rougna his father, Ichesan, enc 
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under the suzerainity of Benin," m SE 1n securing a - 
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; Secret alliance with Ekpoma, but failed in his, ‘efforts to sécure N 
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Idah's support fom the yebéllion 
n * 
Agba, the Qgie or Onojie of Uromi, rebelled and 
demonstrated a hostile attitude dgainst his over- 
lord, Ozolua, and urged all the people in Ishan to 
join hin, to make war on Benin . e Ozolua was ulti- 
i mately compelled to declare war ón Uromi and 
organized-a sharp operation against the Ongjie. a 
At first Agba ... went to Idah to seek the help 
S ~of the Attah but he was treated with every 
indignity and discourtesy. He therefore returned 
home to face whatever might be the consequences.c., 
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for fear that 0zólua might, ‘turn the’ Bint army; ‘against the ootd 5 ` 
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Furthermore, a number of recënt ER fromthe military campaigns = 
on the west bank had migrated ‘to Idah’ to Seek - sanctuary under the. i 
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paternal wing of tke Okpoto monarchy. , 
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avoid ‘conflict with Benin because "OzoTüaes ER erté and: wiolént , 


warrior who* conquers better equipped and more able ehetijes 63" This 
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message did not go unheeded in the Okgto 'court at Adah, and Agba yas. 
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Ozolua was apparently informed of Agba's mission'to’Idah; and 
the position and stature of the Okpoto polity was’ brought tø,ms 


attėntion.., He, therefore, dispatched his son, QM Attali, toward: the i 


Okpoto capital on the Niger. 
‘by a number of settlers, a substantial segment of the Bin? ary ant 


the mora] support of his father. The bulk of the Bini ary foweyer, 


, “remained under Ozolua and prepared for the final assauTt onthe ` 
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, Oba Qzo1ua defeated Agba 1n a prolonged conflict, and the Urom * 


forces) eventually fled before the victorious army'of Benin. In the ' 
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aftermath of battle both Agba and Ozolua were killed.” Ozolua'the 


Conquerer> 1s last military expedition, and according’ to 
Benin traditions was poisoned "by his own soldiers for ungratefulness 
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quest stake. and ‘therefore of the Benin Empire. 
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_ With the "disappearance of the two great leaders - 

“ Ozolua and Agba, from thé, theatre,of war, the two ` 
sides wandered about without leaders. “The Bins -~ 
finally went home and Uromi people returned from the" 
, bush to rehabilitate and resettle, their’ town seg 
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the process of regional administration and domination, and estab 
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W i tr E north as"the confluénce región and as far west a as the Ogun River: 
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i ELE T . i It would seem that the development of commercial exchange, under 


A . _ the auspices of the: imperial government, äeren increased demands . 
E 3 : ' «fer tribute from the village gerontocratic ‘producers. The 1ncreas- 
à - , ingly heavy" burden-of tribute and appropriation of surplus production 


from the Otu system mày have been somewhat eased by the incorpora- 
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organization was coerced into increased productivity to meet the 
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` rising demands of the dominant segment in the society, and to facilt- 


n tate development of the commercial exchange networks "forged by the 
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state. 'Military service became part of the required obligations of 


_the .Igele age rank, (pn Ehe Otu. system, The excessive demands on, 
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ur military sérvice'generated by the almost constant military’ activity, 


on Oba Ozolua must have placed’ ihcreasing pressures am ee 


grade, The eventual assassination of Oba Ozolua by his' own ‘soldiers 


m seems, tHerefore, to reflect the growing dissatisfaction 1n ‘the 


` dom nated segment of the population. The aeron of the disaffected 
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soldrers 'also suggests that ihe military could —À anter- 
“cursive power relationship even with the paramount RE ET int ihe 


state. whe productive capacity of the polity, required to. meet” ` 
demands for. increased commercial, non- commercial and adhoc tevies, 
as wel]. as provide months of ‘military service every year, were 
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expand the tribute base' in the imperial state by ne ludaita a large 
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I The región of Oba sawe fngie 1n Benin marked the beginning of 
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QR new eeraa age in the development of the imperial trading for-. 
` "ns on The. state was active in three relatively prosperous com- . . 
iud [d t a T D D 


merc ral: networks, including the booming.trans-Saharan trade system ` 


and the expanding European overseas trade. In fact, the tatter wás -~ 
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on the verge of surpassing, north-south hinterland commerce. | The 
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_ reign of Oba Esigie, therefore, might be described as, the golden age, 

of Big! economic development, and can be seen'as a period when com- 
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" mercral production; economic. developinent and the inanagement of ‘trade, 


"bythe central elite pushed the state into the forefront of regional 
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econgrítc and political affairs: At the. same time, however, the " 
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E establishment of, regional admnistrative ‘and, commerc yal centres, 
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` designed 19 assist 1n the organ zation of pfoductton, and establish ` 
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an orderly flow of goods nto the central enclaye economy, while 


‘contributing to. the government of the empire, gave rise to —— MÀ 
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following discussion clearly shows that the development of regional, , 


i administrative, enclaves, which had access to commercial GE 
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on the periphery oF the imperial formation, added impetus to the. 
“expressién of peripheral amb1taoris toward: autonomous: economic and . 


independent political action. The rebel lon" of Idah; a m 
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* Wm variety of evidence, and represents a relative * TES 
"M i Toce  \ overview of Benin's commercial exports and not 
"LE NOE *absolute figures., The, impggssions have been ] : 


de m Gonatrueted from virious European accounts. and 
, | are relatively sketchv, . . 
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royalist enclave along the Niger established daring: the expansion of 
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thé conquest state, responsible for the organizatión of Niger bade, ait i 
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provides an opportunity to examine E ae tween SE capi- ME 


tal enclave (Benin) and a “peripheral centre Cidah). matiang ` . 
i X 
Power y; this discussion, attempts an examination of the, ‘new age of x 
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Commerce ; and relates this economie «development to the consolidation S 
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of the imeal trading formation. " € t s ^ 


The evolution of: the imperia] formation had propel led. Benin from E 
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a petty chief dori 1n ic. 1293-1320 to an enlarged imperial structure , ` 


that domaated a vast, stretch of commercial» activity. during thé reign 7. 
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of: Oba Esigie 1n c.* 1509- 1536: The emergence of the paramount central: 
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elite exercising: integral power, eae Ons: ER by a palace it Mi i ` 
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bureaucracy, and dom nating regional and long- distance trade estab- "n 
, Vrshed the infra-structure of the imperial formation. The coertive : S 


and exploitative: nature of the a araon had been clearly , , 
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$ * The organizational ‘ensemble of political and ^ P í aT 
' , economic controls buiTt into the Benin dividion ~ > - 
Of labor, buttressed by a statist cult structure , 
es [Olokun and Ifa], emabled,the palace to sjphqn ` d 
T off the surplus Tabor: of Several social sectors: ` a * 
-non-food producing, luxury goods, artisans, g ENS: 
producers of external trade goods ..., and other , 
. producers of goods which a a ne varjous ` S e 28 f 
strata of Bemn society. ee KR 3 . 
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It 1s significant that the major commercial exchange, whether 
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routed into the north-south overland trade or into the Atlantic . 


mE n , ` 


E H } 
coast overseas system, was of the luxury commodtty variety. It.has 
been argued, 1n sóme quarters at least, that long-distance Tuxury 
trade does not seriously effect the basic productive capacity of the 


státe." The exchange of copper, beads, cowries, clòth and faale 
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slaves would seem Lo represent a luxury exchange pattern 1n which 
t ` 
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‘surplus could bé siphoned off for the benefit of the state elite and 


the development of elite wealth. Just because the majority of the 
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_ trade was in luxury goods, however, does not undermine the basic fact 


"n e 


that the volume.af trade was'1ncreasing and these economic oppor- 
tunities provided for the “expansion of elite accumulation. In fact, 
Sinks ues ibt pow according to the volume of trade and the capacity 
of. the dominant segment in the society to organize and appropriate 


“production ‘on commercial ty viable levels. The introduction of 


t * 
cowries and the monetization of the economy:1n the: commercial enclave 
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during the reign of Oba Esigie provided, the opportunfty for a.fur- 
ther ‘expansion of the exchange system, and dramatically increased 


_ the capacity of the e]ite to dominate commercial activities. 
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Esigie,had inherited a powerful and sophisticated commerc 1a] 
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empire. The new monarch had also, prior to his ascendancy to the 
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throne, ferged clase relations with the Portuguese missionaries in 


as 


the capital. These missionaries quickly returned after Esigie's — 
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installation, and with them came a fairly substantial increase 1n 
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Portuguese commerce in the coastal trading pòrts., This expansion of 
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«overseas commercial activity apparently sparked renewed competition 


from peripheral states in the imperial formation; an economic*rivalry 
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Í d that would mt appeal to the central elite in the capital enclave. - 
» 7 The constitutional principles of primogeniture, and the E = 
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* installation of Oba Esigie as paramount an the imperial capital did 


not deter, Prince’ Aruanran from pursuing His claim te ‘the Bint throne 
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from his peripheral enclave at Udo. i is tempt ng ‘to argue that the As 


rise in the volume of north- South commerce" in which Udo and Idah were 


better located geographically than Benin to dominate SUE: impetus io 


the zeien in both subordinate centres. Oba Esigie was: everi- S 
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tually forted to attack Udo. Ww an effort to permanently silence his 


Voetferous brother. ‘In the battle, Prince Aruanran's only son, Oni ‘ 


Oni, was UL and Aruànran himself COTE REY "suscide to avoid 


capture, There: was a- subsequent short period of PEACE but the con- 


frontation. policies of Udo eventually. forced another major military 
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encounter bétween the capital and peripheral state. x D d 
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` Osemwughe, the lyase of ‘Udo, to avenge the- defeat 
and death of his master, challenged’ the Oba to ‘fight. 
So troops were sent against Udo once more. ‘In this > | à 
i campaign a series of battles were ‘fought’ and the town '' 
of Udo destroyed. Osemwughe and the.other rebels 
fled ... after a short time Osemwughe had to paya °° 
yearly tribute to the Oba his. qverlord. These people 
. were called Emwa n'Udo (the Udo deserters), which was 
later:coftracted to'Ondo ... Shortly after his return , 
from the war, Esigie made a law that no prance.should . p 
be made ruler of Udo any more TE t 
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With the destruction of Udo the rebellious population scattered 
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throughout the region; this exodus included ‘the’ Emwa n'Udo to- 3 
* Ondo and the migration of groups into the Ishan area which estab- *. | 


lished the chiefdoms of Ubtaja and Udà- Ishan.? With the dispersal . 
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"NU the Udo population, Esigié nad finally removed the most persis- 


LP 


tent intra- state rival which had’ béen threatening the deve lopment of 
E paramount EE since the reign of Oba Ewedo 1n c. 1374- 
1401. The desteucbron of Udo, therefore, paved the way for the "r 


ENEE e unopposed Bini authority and an expansion of coastal 
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zd Esigie extended Bini contacts with the Portuguese by sending ’ 


an ambassador to Lisbon;'an unprecedented move that clearly indicated 


_ the sophistication and international awareness of the ruling elite.” ` 


“Esigiée therefore sent Ohen-Okun, the Olokun priest 
at Ughoton, with him (John Affonso d' Aveiro) as an "PE 
, ambassador to the King of- Portugal; asking him to 
i send priests who would teach him and his people the 
faith. In reply the King of Portugal also sent some 
Portuguesg traders who established trading factories 
at Ughoton, the old port of Benin. ‘They traded in 
> ivory, Benin claths, pepper and other commodities «10 4 
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The ÓT ogum cult had been ioquit. important as the state dom- 


‘ : nated cult mechanism which controlled the delta-làgoon' trade, The 


advent of Portuguése commercial activity, 1n ‘fact, introduced another 
component 1n this east-west trading system controlled by the Olokun 
prresthoed:. ‘The Portuguese’ became carriers in this ‘trade, and 

fostered the export. of Bentn cloth production all along the Guinea 
coast. These coastal. contacts, organized SEN Sen cult medaum; 
greatly expanded ‘an old E system which. hàd been controlled by 
the priest of the D Tokun cit. This Bee why Ohen- Okun, the 


Olokun priest at Ughotan, was chosen as the Bim et to 


Portugal. : ' A 
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3 controlled by the ruling segment. 


^* elite control'of commercial activity as the overseas trade was 
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; formation,“ which distinguished between the capital enclave, peri- 
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"It would appear that the expansion of coastal trade reinforced 
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. "grafted on to an earlier system of long-distance trade" already = 3 
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, pheral centres and the hinterland; contributed to the rapid develop- 
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‘ment of overseas commerce. The capıtal enclave and peripheral a 
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centres were already equipped to handle commercial activities, and : 
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the- state dominated infrastructure - including production, transpor- 
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tation:and collection of commercial’ produce - provided the mechanism 
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for easy satisfaction of European commercial demands. This would e 


also Tmply that the Oba had' control over theycoastal trade, and 
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the maintenance of this dominant role was necessary for the develop- 
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ment of an organized state response to, the new economic opportunities. 
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The expansion of coasta} trade, therefore, served net only to rein- > 


force the dominant status of the staté elite, but also contributed à 
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to the growing distinction between the capital enclaye and the' 
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imperial hinterland. P : 


ż The expansion of European overseas commerce seems to have fos- 
tered the furthér development of royal monopolies. The strict con- 
trol and elite monopolization of European trade éncouraged, for 


example, the production of pepper, ivory and camwood'as exclusive 


- preserves of the Oba. A.F.C.-Ryder also suggested that "elephant 
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hunters constituted a special class ‘in Benin with:an arganizatiQn , ~ 


resembling that of other trad and. skills devoted to the service of 
Vio i : 


These spec1al service and craft arganizations were part 
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of ‘the supported segment of the population; provided for by the” i 
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redistribution of ae surplus State, ‘Itas afso possible 
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> that, in the case af the wory hunters at least, "the by- product of 
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their activities” inest): became “the: property of the hunters and, 


. therefore, provided. a further i uito for their Eege n 
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commercial productor. for the Üba. More: importantly, however, the 
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deyélopment of the réit monopolies provided «the, opportunity for the 
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state elite to avail themselves of pr luxury commodities, and 
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developed ‘their economic baše at the expense of agrarian and hinter- 
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. tand producers, !3 - The distinctions between capital enclave and 


,Wmnper1al hinterland would appear to have been widefing. 


~One of the igportant commodities introduced fairly early in the 


Portuguese trading period under Oba Esigie were European firearms. !4 


' The exchang for these new and ponent relly E SE 


enceuraged Oba Esigie to establish a specii service ward in the 


capital charged with the care and maintenance of the Oba's arsenal. 
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... at Benin City there 1s a ward, Iwoki, dated to « * 
: Esigze's reign, which 1s charged with the care of 
` the Oba's guns and cannon. Some Iwok1 members even 
claim European descent ... Further, when European 
' iron became a critical commodity, this added to the 
a importance of the European connection, signified by 
‘the ‘shrine of the gods of tron' at which the Iwok1 
worship (which is called Ogun-Esigie). 15 ; 
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In the imperial trading formation under Oba Esigie The dominant 


mode of production was still the gerontocracy of the village Otu 
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system. However, as state monopolies and increasing revenues from 
commercial taxation provided more and more support for the state 


elite the primary mode of production became commercial enterprise. 
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According to J.B. Webster .the primary mode differed from the dominant 


* 


mode in that the former provided the "largef part:of its [elite] 


maintenance it 


The latter mode provided for, and occupied the 
majority of the population. This distinction 1s significant because 
it Seen to separate the capital enclave from the hinterland econo- 

~» mic system. Development of European senses trade, under the 

` auspices of the palace, ang, the domination of the minser rang trading 

routes as avenues for the distribution of imports and the accumula- . 

tion of exports, served to distinguish tHe"capital enclave from the 

periphery. The relative isolation of the hinterland regions of the - 

empire from’ any significant benefits from Coastal commerce and over- 

land “trade served to maintain the growth of the erit Tava economy and 

promote the underdevelopment of the hinterland. The, only possible EE 

source of “expanded hinterland involvement n the comméycral system 

“was along major trading arteries; and even this Län? teg potential 
was restricted to peripheral enclavei"like Akure, Owo and Idah. ` . 

l European trade was organized directly through the palace, and i ` 
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the Olokun cult system. The Oba as the head of the palace ap the à 


Olokun priesthood became even more significant "in the, ecoriomic order. 
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With ‘the increase in elite wealth, however, demands on subordinate 
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segments of the society were not diminished. In fact, the converse' 
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may-have been true; as trade increased appropriation of village Otu 
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p production’ increased. Thus the growing demands for tribute contribu- 
ted further to the distinction between the central enclave and 
Au f hinterland. d , 
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increased appropriation of production from various peripheral centres 
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became a vital aspect of the economic and comercial system in the 
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imperial trading formation. Oba Esigie's personal influence as M 
H Fè 
. paramount in the political and economic order, has ability to speak 
and read Portuguese, his acceptance of Christian missions, and the 


significance of Bini exports, all served to encourage European com- 
[i] 


z mercial endeavours in the empire. In the hinterland, however, Bini «a 


domination of commercial production and major trading routes was 
n t Rb 


" maintained by the military outposts in Akure, Owo, Ekiti and'Iktre 


to name but a few. 8 Alsa, royal peripheral enclaves in Idoani, Idah, 


Warr and Ijebu further contributed to the regional domination by the 


> 4 


capital elite, and reinforced the capacity of the centre to expl 


'the hinterland. This basic administrative infrastructure created an 


efficient political ‘and commercial management of state resources, 
oo” : z Ki 
. - and provided for the mobilization of production from “three hundred 
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s or more miles inland, "1? 
As an example of the state domination of trade and the develop- 
e ment “of commercial enterprise under the auspices of the state elite 
it 1s possible to cite the embargo on the export of male slaves 
imposed by Oba Esigie. The requirements of internal production 
generated by an expanded non-commercial and commercial demand, 
apparently provided adequate opportunities to absorb all available 
males in the production system. Esigie perceived that little benefit 
+ could be derived from the sale of slave labour to thexEuropeans .20 
The embargo on the export of male slaves remained’ in effect until the 


early eighteenth century when a combination of economic factors 
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forced the Benin monarchy ‘to rescind the ban. "The incorporation of 
slave labour 1n the productive capacity of the rmperial formation, 
therefore, served to increase commercial and ge produc- 
tion and increase the accumulation of elite wealth. It may be argued 


H 3 
that up until the early eighteenth century, European commerce was as 


beneficial to, Benin as any other.form of commercial exchange. Thes '' 
3* 


development of Benin's underdevelopment begins with the decline 6f 

her cloth manufacturing and export of legitimate trade goods and 
their. replacement by slaves, This process, therefore; must be relsted 
to the removal of the export embargo in C. 1725 and an almost total 


À Li 
realignment of Benin's commercial activities 1n the mid-ei1ghteenth 


century.*! ] X : : d 


n 7 The utilization of slave mois the non-commercial production 

process ‘served to depress the prices of food products and hinder 

their. commercialization. The possibility of development àn the ; 

hinter tand of the empire, ,would haya b&en therefore restrıçted as n 
vassal villages were primarily non-conmercia] producers. Since non- 
commercial tribute could «only be extracted efficiently fron the core 
or suburban ‘regions of the capra] enclave the supported segment of 

E the population eventual ly ‘grew beyond the capacity or willingness of 
the suburban village Dtu “to supply support. Instead of developing 
food production as: a commercial venture, as was apparently the case 
in the seventeenth century Gold Coast, ^^ and using the profits from. 
trade to buy non-commercial production and thereby promoting trickTe- 
down deve lopment 1n the vassal villages, slaves were utilized to 


produce food and prevent the commercialization of hinterland produc- 


pn tion. The increasing ‘Ati lization of sfave labour, erlphas ized -the 
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distinction between enclave and rural economies, and contributed to 


the development of the former and the underdevelopment of the latter. 


reign of, 9a Esigie was the formal adoption ‘of cowries as a — 


currency dont controlled by the T 
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One of the more STEE écoriom c developments Auring the 
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"The formalization of 


cowrie currency, provided the opportunity for the establishment of 
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tributed to the expansion of $tringent elite gupervision of all -> 


Standard of exchange. 
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in "ne sense a 'primitive' money, but a.sophisticated form of cur- 
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frate, 


part of the sTxtéenth century-introduced large numbers of fánillas . 


ang cowries to’ the enclave economy. 
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A typical Portuguese trading ‘voyage to Benin, in the.éarly 
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wider palace controls over commercial exchange, and’ eventually con- 
In the words: of, Marion Johnson cowries were 


rency capab eant, ee to'the partjcular needs of. West African 
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A trading voyage in: 1826," for NE 


axáiiple; revéals ceruen details about the exchange. system ang pro” 


Vides clear BEE of the'commercializat1on (or eon dé ] 


the ehtlave: economy. 


-these slaves were bought with manillas ... 


Porters brought up [from Ughoton] 110 loads of 
manillas (each load containing 100 manillas) [or 
11,000 manillas], 70 loads of cowries weighing * 
altogether 20 quintals [2,000 pounds], and 10 
Toads of linen ánd red cloth. The head loads 

thus amounted to approximately 30 pounds ... [this 
cargo] was expended on 170 female slaves ... 80 of- 
cowriés * 
were used to pay for another 60 slaves .,. the 
remaining 30 slaves were bought from the’ Oba in 
exchange for all the cloth in the'cargo ... the , 
pilot bought yams to the value of 1,600 manillas,: 
as against 828 1n 1522 when’ there were only half 
the number of slaves [to feed] but the yams paid 
for with Cowries, cost 89,000 cowries Compared with | 
the 8,000 expended [in 1522]. Another 55,000 had , 
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.to be given, for yams, wood and water. 25 7 ida 
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to.» rency forms occurred. during the early part of the sixteenth century, 


E jn a and thus set an exchange pattern that was to persist for the next > 
/ . » two hundred years. The voyage of 1526 introduced 11,000 manillas: 
"d S 5 S - 26 d y n 7 


a H C" and approximately 800,000, cowries. It 1s also possible to see a 


m 
E a - Soy ~ 


=> e 


e: 2 i the voyage. of - 1522. For example, in’ 1528 one. female-slave had cost 


‘ 50 ën) (ie, zand "by «1826 the price had risen to 57; tépresenting a 


E ` 
4 ~ D 


’ 14% increase. Corres, on the other hand, had undergone an. even more 


p We. 4 dramat ıt change. In 1522, 8 , 000 Cour ies purchased sufficient yams - 


pv ) 


: y, * for 80 slaves, by 1526. 1t, cost. 89, 000 to provide e for, 170: 


S ; -female slaves. ' This represents an appareht devaluation of the m 


1 « 
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-o HE cowrie, and a corresponding increase in the actual number of SONDIES 


' , in circulation. In this situation the development of 4 formalized 


M H 


s oe strung- cowrie currency form, controlled drectly.by tie palace, 


4 " r » 


- ` established absolute domination of all available currency forms by 


ey Aë the state elite. The increased number of cowries in circulation 
! 


H 
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1 MV a 
elite could organize distribution, maintain standards of valué, ånd“ 
D A d m 


~ * control currency circulation. This 1s not a suggestion, however 5 


that manillas and cowries penetrated the hinterland economy, but 
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centres of the empire, and some exchange of. cowries, anto the -long- 
distance trade system through Nupe. 7 d ‘ 


The introduction of a system of currency administration by ' 


+ : Oba Esigie, and controlled by the senior palace Otu, fepresented an 
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“Fairly dratatic change -in the value of these imported items since,» 
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apparently demánded a centralized control mechanism through which the, ' 


there may have been some restricted circulation within the peripheral. 
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i e formation; -The formal stringing of- cowries | established a new basic 


` Mistay standard whach marked an Anportant. phase "m the improvement 
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of state commercial controls. RUE would appear, that- * 
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introduction of ‘an 'ártificjal' medium,. such as cowries, not only 


, allowed Tor a bétter circulation within the “commercial enclaves, but 
also undermined the cloth industry whith had been so significant in 


E . the development of the imperial trading formation. Furthermore, the 
Et . "introduction of cowries "ga Coastal trading state would not neces- 
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sarily translate into an wnmediate value attachment to this currency 
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- "form an'anteriok markets. In fact, the traditions from Kano indicate 


LE r 


. that ,cowrres were not introduced as a currency form until the reign 
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,  ., -Oof Mobtomman Sarefa in 1703-1731. SR In Benin, however, Bernard 


[EN Wi bé 


marized” the significance pf Parsee control'léd _ Strung 


ag described it as a state- e eege Ge of commer- 


ntrol and "institutionalized exploitation, "^? i 
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Especially evident within this exploitative nexus . 
was ... care of the Oba's reserves of cowrie shells, 
A , "beads, cloth and. other trade goods ..., The Iwebo was 
jut in charge of stringing the royal coral beads bought by 
the Europeans. And it should also be stressed that ] 
, , the Iwebo was the senior palace society; its Teading $ 


fi chiefs were in charge of: European trade, and the 
f , interpreters in that trade atsa belonged to the Iwebo 
... Furthermore, all European "traders were counted as 
' - Iwebo members ... The close ties and shared interests . 


- of the Iwebo and Portuguese suggest the probability 

y that at this tıme, the late fifteenth and early six- 

teenth centuries, there emerged a reinterpretation.of 

ge 7 cowries as a standard of exchange superimposed on, , 
and concurrent with, the continued use of cowries as 
a petty barter, or nonmonetary, medium in loca! [enclave] 

i. marketplaces. The Portuguese desire for the economic 

integration of the West African trade and the Benin 
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: . cloth had been the medium by which exchange was measured, and the ¢- 
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It is interesting that Paul Einzig, in his exténsive analysis ‘of ' 


currency could nave a "role in the evolution of civilization, " 


Benin’ the deve lopment of palace control of cowr Te cyrréncy meant that 


* 


the Oba could establish unified value "systéms, 


“ 


state's need for political consolidation of a dynasty. 
scarcely 200 years old found a commori fócus 1n mõne- 
tizing the loose cowries vh the form of a palace- - . 
controlled stringing system ... formalization of strung 
cowries served as state-instituted mechanism, (a), for, 
trade .good standardization, and thereby'a.means of- , 
channeling’ production to state-defined ends,* (b) for 
administering exchange rates and terms-of trade, (c) for 
draining wealth out of the social, and ritual cycle,» 
[d) for enabling trade transactions of ever increasing 
voTume‘ and vdriety, and (e) bysrts.circalation, for . 
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currency forms, SE that the fórmal ‘institutional ization of |any ' 
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' introduction of local, autonomous markets to translocal, 
state run trade, cHannels . zp 
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and exercise ‘direct’. 


authority oyer exchange PN The Oba's role in thé development 


of commercé and the expansion of zii cuni code was limited by 


E 


+ 


design to the- enclave. economy. 


* ` 


The dé- monetization of cloth would, 


"therefore, contribute to the centralization of palace authority, a 


reduce the-possibility of cloth, EE circulation 1n. the- hinter- 


tand. 


"nd Im teg to production to satisfy higher tribute comands rather 


enclave economy. 


This means, in effect, that the 
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than the oróducbian of’ cloth currency for circulation dütside the,: Lu 
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Bevelopment 1n the hinterland Mas thereby ‘further restricted - 


H 


money' as expressed by Einzig would have been a contributing factor 


24 
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in the development of the enclave economy and to a much lesser 


extent the expansion of hinterland'productioh arid monetization. 
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" see, “the: contribution to the ‘nohet ization of the enclave economy. 
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ES HS. a Social theory of maney, endeavouring to present 
"Uv money ‘as “a social institution which in prim tive as 


« ^ € well as modern communities’ provides sthe “incentive to 

` prodtice ‘goods beyond the immediate requirements -... im* 

i. + ` the final results primitive money af modern money had  , 
de tm been the driving force makihg for better utilization ~, 
.- Qf economic resburces and producing capdcity. '32. 
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In a and where more than 18% of an imported cargo was e 
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r expended «on yans, lodgings, wood and water 1t. fs relatively easy to ' 
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Also, GEIER Se of an imported cargo “in 1526 cons; sted of currency - 
D i t 
lon (ram 1193 and cowries) the uicentives to produce goods beyond ., 


the immedi ate, -réquirement’s ar ‘thie society seems clearly evident. 34 > 
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' In, Benin us would presumably trans]ate into higher, ‘tribute demands 


imposed upon, the subordinate segment of the population, and an, 


a M t 
increase in commer ct al product ton to meet commercial demands. How- ^" 
we * 4 


ever, we dech reiterate that this incentive was provided: for the 


enclave ecónomy anü elite accumulation, and thereby prompted the 1 


[E 
Li 


` development of a more despotic and exploitative relationship between. 


* ý , t * 
the caprtal elite and hinterland sübject$. The disadvantage of 
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losing*control of currency production, and allowind Rortuguese- x 
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‘traders tò became the main 'subplier of this currency form were — - : 
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` apparently DuyWedgneduBy the advantages of palace control of all 
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< > money Forms; and thé girect, mpact upon commercial E As 
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cowr1és developed as khe primary standard of Schloss the value of 


Ny e. de ` 


palace control over strung-cowh1es became clearly,evident as part 
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of the Oba's exploitative nexus. : Se * 
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E . In terms,of the developmept of palace controls, and the expan- 


E sion of central authority in commércial matters, "the reign of Oba 


e 


ke Esigie géet a rapid ‘acculturation to European trade demands. ~ 


f The imperial formation underwent a major geographic change during eae 


D - 
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, , the period c. 1482- 1386; an expansion that corresponded to thie : 


: . Increased concern over the primary made: of EE elite dÉ 
t ? A 
e te * 


4 1, wealth. In the eight ‘years between 1498 mo 1506; for example, Benan 


7- 


' becåme a major supplier of European pepper. The main market Am 


Europe far pepper was Venice, and.a shortfall*1n pepper SUPpLTES ine 


H 


S 1505 seems to have envigorated Bini E In nis: period QU 

P "rhe Pépbusiese factor at Antwerp received 75 BET [7500 pounds} x 
of- Benin pepper annuaily,""° SS However’, when Indian production i i^ 

ME " returned to the Venice market after 1506 the Benin export'trade mE ` 
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deelimed drastically. It, would appear, therefore, that Bini 


3 - hr 


exports were effected by European market circumstances, but.that 


European fluctuations in a particular commodity did not permanently 
effect Bini commerce. The major concern of the Bini elite, however , d 
E ] 


would have been thd maintenance of ‘their accumulated wealth, and the“ 


creation of a formalized currency standard would, have contributed to e" 


~ a n ` D 
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market stability desprte fluctuations in.commodity priees and ' 
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- '* . 4 Benin ‘commercial activities Tn the early part of the sixteenth , 


century were a ref lection,of the growing European overseas trade 


E demands; By t. 1550.1t would appear that the north-south’ over Tand 


LEES 


to route linked to the transe Saharan trade System vas reduced to second 


: HOMER 1n Benin: tomiercial priorities. European traders; quickly , i 


te 


discovered that Benin cloth and beads were highly prized trade godds bk 
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E P H ^ WI 
»:elsewhere on the Ge coast. 
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the coast. 37 


' the "prite of fiye for one manilla", 
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bution of bedds, for example, had been a significant part of, Bini 
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moreased. ‘For example, in 1522-23, 
x» i Dd 
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4 Stone beads available in Benin ... 
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‘ The productio, éxchange' and distri- | 
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LEM 


‘coninercial* activities ‘long before the advent of European commerce on 
Beads , therefore, continued as an important | export 


commodity, ‘and pregumably increased 1n value as European defines: 
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could be^ - 


exchanged for gold ... so they [the Portuguese]  - 


+ began to buy them in large qu 
months ... at Ughoton ... [t 
- * bought 33,382 coris [blue sto 
D 900 yellow beads and 162 of t 
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“During a 1526 trading voyage the P 


antitites ... 1n 20 

he Portuguese factor] 
nes veined with red], 
he grey. 39 . 
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ortuguese: bought .9,200 coris ' 


1h the Benin market .?? Of this total 3,200 beads were purchased at 
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beadé cost four, for ene. 


‘while the rematning 6,000 


Calculated at the rate in 1526 of, 57 


manillas fer gne female slave an sanayan number’ of manillas could 


`~ 


have purchased approximately 38 slaves, 


merce had been developed through existi 


t 


The fact that European com- 


ng ‘commercial ‘patterns sug- 


gests that the increased demands 1n the overseas trade. expanded 


existing praductive forces. 


The ` "expansion of the bead industry, for 


example, where stones had to be Found, shaped, polished and drilled 


x 
suggested that in was able to generate ee product ron. in D 


this local indas ry and develop. sufficient. artisan SCHEER to 


ieee increased demands. Therefore, by 


toa 


H 
1526 the existing bead * 
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1ndustry had probably developed ‘considerably as Portuguese traders 


H D 
sáught Bini produce for commercial exchange elsewhere on the Guinea 
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i : 147 


coast. r S 
, The development of the cloth industry met similar success as the 


European, overseas trade continued to expand during the first half 


^ 


of the srxteenth century. The cloth industry, in fact, emerged as 
the economic mainstay of Benin's export production, and thereby : 


- contributed to the expansion of cotton production, weaving and dying 


E C 


skills. These apparent multiplier effects in the cloth trade provi-, , 
ded additional incentive for the increases in the cloth industry. , 
Towards the end of the sixteenth century Benin had emerged as the 
major West ‘African supplier of®€uropean cloth needs. The expansion 


‘of Dutch shipping in particular contributed to the economic boom in 


te Y 


the Bini cloth industry, and eventually established Benin as the ‘ ` 


_ major, supplier to Portuguese, Dutch, French and English merchants.- ^ 
^ * gus : 
Dutch ships began to appear in West.African waters 
in the last decade of the sixteenth century ... 
they made more than 2,000.voyages 1n the years x 
between" 1593 and 1607, and later maintained an : y oe 
. average of at least twenty voyages'a year. ay MEE. ‘ 
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Although beyond the general scope of: this discussion it 1s 
important to note Lat. the development.of the Bini cloth industry ` : 
and, export market represented another example where European trade 


42 


demanfis were grafted on to an existing exchange system. The main 


cloth exports provided an opportunity for Europeans to exchange Bini 


cquire slaves and gold. R. Kea 


cloth along the Guinea coast and 


noted in his study of the seveyteenth century Gold Coast, for 


"*' example, that Bint cloth Could be exchanged for local gold." The : $ 


* H H 


i "s : M8 
Noc * E D 
i expansion of Bini, nom production, therefore, “represented another 


exampie sabe the ere commercial system accommodated itself to 


D - 4 


European trade dewands, and expanded to, profit the local producers. 
In one year, E one SES “port, He Dutch factor, in competition 


"with shee European traders, neem ated 16,000 Benin cloths for 


af * 


export H The expansion, of cloth production and the cloth trade, 


therefore, represented a major commodity in the development of Bini 


commerce amd: in fact, became the major export Anker C. 1563. 

The reign of Oba Esigie gan be described’ as "the. golden age"? 
th the comercial expansion; economic development, and political 
consolidation ar the imperial trading formation. The monarghy had 
emerged as “the norat authority ina ‘highty coercive, -exploutative < 


and efficient social, political and econo Pawee, The empire Had. 


been organized Lo reflect the dominant concern for regional and long- 


- ~ 


distance trade, and the development of the capital enclave, and elite 
wealth based upon accumulated tribute, exploitation of slave labour 
and revenues derived from commercial taxation consolidated the poli- 


tical hierarchy in-the social formation. The administration of the 


e 


extensive domains also reflected the organization of political and ` 
economic relations within the state. The capital enclave was the 
centre of political authority and ecename development. Peripheral 
centres had been established to consolidate Bini domination of com- 
merce, trade routes and hinterland production, The golden age, ' 
therefore, was a period when the organization and administration of 
the state served both the political and economic elite in the capital 


enclave and utilized peripheral centres as part of the infra- 


structure of the imperial formation. 
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, M The perspnepal céntres werg of twa types, p those une. M" 
P ^ zw: ^ 
= ‘royal adm pistrators, and second, those’ under commoners . The Sg Se 


S ` * , o, A or , 
SUE E included. Mark, Idoani, Ijebu, Lagos, ^9 and Idah, voie e latter ` ah 


included the Ishan chiefdoms , Ondo, Akure,' Ekiti, ieee and nghor to. 


T. 


a r 


+ name only a few. Fhe system of imperial administration established ^ 
à relatively large and complex bureaucracy and nobility, which Was. ^. us 


organized to foster the deve opment of - commerce and bot imperna 


D 


trade. However, the Gelder age was not, necessarily a Pee of 


E growth and unofiposed, expansion and: consqladation. - The , 


4 >». >» DN 


rebellion of Udo ‘early. in Es1g1e:$ reign had been an expression of 


1 H 


; open hostitity tọ the policies of the tentral ddim mistratron; ahd, 


4 DH 


represented, 1n meu the fast attempt” by, Udo, to seize a portion of 


the commercial TER The” rebelliod of Idah 1m 1515- 1516, 47 


* 
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1ndi- : 1 
cated that there was a shift 1n the balance of power within the 
empire, and that the Ge the apera administration had 
hot prevented the development of e and SC aspirations 
in the royal peripheral enclaves. While the Atlantic trade was 
booming, so was the north bound hinterland trade. , Benin under Oba 
Esigie may have given too much attention to the Torner and neglected 

S the latter. The preference of .ttíe central “authority for the Eura- 

f pean overseas trade, a commercia? system that they were 1n a better 

position to control and influence directly, allowed northern peri- 


pheral centres a certain measure of freedom to enjoy the fruits of 


north-south, commercial transactions. x E 


D 
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The Idah rebellion threatened to disrupt the economc and 
: political status quo în the empire, and could have led to a funda- 
H 


mental reorganization of the administration of the imperial 


` , "e, t 150 
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formation., The genealogically related dynasty “in Idah was appar- 


ently chafing under the exploitative authority of the central 


a 


administration. The Bini dynasty had been established by Aji- 
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Attah, a, son of Oba Ozolua, when he conquered the Okpoto monarchy in 
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Idah. In the initial period of Bini rule along the Niger the 


KM D 
~ monarchy had been concerned with the expansion of imperial controls 


and the establishment "of Bonih authority, albeit indirectly, along 
KÉEN natural commercial trahsportation system in the region. 
Domination d the Niger, therefore, became a prominent E 
to the expansion of Bini commercial and political hegemony on the 
north-eastern frontier of the empire. However, the importance of 
riverain commerce and the aspirations of the Bini peripheral admini- 
stration in Idah ultimately led to an internal cogflict between rival 
brothers competing not gly for paramount status, but also for 
supreme authority 1n the, capital enclave of the empire. The invasion 
of Benin by Aj1-Attah's*forces was not designed to break-up the 
empire, but was initiated to replace Oba Esigie as ruler of the n 
imperial formation. ^ i 

The multi-ethnic population on both sides of the River Nigér 
above the confluence with the Anambra River included two major seg- 
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ments - the Okpoto and the Igbo. The population also included a 


number of smaller ethnic groups, including Aro, and Bint refugees. 
The political organization of this multi-ethnic mix fell to a number 
of small 'segnentary redistributive chiefdoms under Okpoto rulers. 
Although the smaller ethnic groups did not contribute much to the 
overall demographic pressure on land and resources, they did contri- 


bute considerably to the economic patterns of the region. The Aro 


cm 


- 
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and Bini provided specialized crafts, artisan and ritual services 
` 
and production, including tron, weaving and dying. Into this situ- 


ation a major influx of Bini settlers and military personnel, under 


the Jeadership-of Aji-Attah, caused'a shift in the poputation balance 


in the Idah area. In fact, the Bini conquest introduced the third 
major ethnic element’ in the middle belt population and accounted ‘for 


a fundamental, change 1n the administrative, political, social and 


economic structures 9 


» 


The conquest of Idah by Aji-Attah was accomplished through an 
alliance of the Bint invaders with an important, although numeri- 
cally small, riverain community. In fact, the conquest of Idah was 
delayed while the Bini army endeavoured to find a way across the 
Niger barrier. The lack of canoes made the final assault on the 
Okpoto capital difficult, and only the assistance of the riverain 


people made the invasion possible. 


D " 


When the Bini invaded Idah a long time ago they could 
not cross the Niger because they had no canoes. 
Aji-Attah offered prayers and consulted the Ifa e 
priests who were with him to find an answer to his 
problems. And luckily his prayers were answered by 
the manatee. Out of respect and gratitude, and in 
memory of their assistance the manatee have been 
remembered in Idah. The manatee cannot be eaten by 
some, and their canoes are always welcome in the 
river markets... i 


The manatee referred to in the Idah tradition were apparently 
an Aro riverain specialist community on the Niger. The Aro aligned 
with the Bini invaders and thereby materially contributed to the 


overthrow of the Okpato monarchy. This’ political and military 
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“Eggarah Eri. 


*involvement may.have been brought about fy economic considerations 


on'the part of the Aro. The expansion of the Benin imperial format ' ` 


tion, coupled with the fairly obvious lack of waterborn skills - , $ 


i.e. canoe making, paddling; swimming, and navigation - provided an 


* 


“opportunity for the Aro to incredse their direct involvement in the* 


‘development of copfierce. Furthermore, the riverain specialists were 


e 


already 1nyo Wed in a widespread BE EEN and any expart- 

sion’ of commercial activity on the Niger under a Bini administration 

would have’ fairly peerage effects on i trade, security and profits. : 
The Aro, therefore; aligned with the Bint invaders in'the hope that 
increased commercial TE benefit the riverain specialists. 

This alliance bateen the Aro (manatee totem) and the Bini (leopard' 


totem) proved too much for the Okpoto monarchy (civet cat) under 
52 


In the face of the combined opposition Eggarah Er1 migrated 


inland away from the Niger, and eventually resettled south of the 
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Benue Valley. Tradition recalls that the Okpoto monarchy actually 


fled before a powerful Bini military force. 


Followers of Eggarah left Idah because Aji-Attah had 
more influence and could command the support of an, 
important part of the population, [the Aro riverain 
community] and was more powerful. Aji-Attah was a * 
great military-minded and determined conqueror like 
his father Oba Ozolua of Benin, and he was determined 
to conquer Idah and establish his authority like his 
father had ordered. He possessed great regalia which 
was superior to anything owned by Eggarah Eri. This 
regalia and his military might forced the people to 
recognize his right to rule.54 T 
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The conquest of the Okpoto also appeared "in a tradition col- 


lected by T.J. Hutchinson durtng à igar expedition in 1854. ‘This ` 


a 


account has been repeated here ges only "because ‘yt confirms the “Bint 


* * 


Conquest of the Okpoto capital, hut algo because $t clearly reveals 
just how little sone oral ly preserved recórdi' can change over long ` 


intervals. This tradition ys also sighificant- because 1t provided a 
chronologica] reference which verifies the Idah, dating progression. 
. NE: as E E 
+ t ` : e s 
Eggarah was the name of the king who was vidis over 
the Appotto [Akpoto or Okp6to] people -, the aborigines 
of the country before their subjugation to the first 
Attah.- The latter .., pe) led perhaps by ambitions 
or urged by somé ‘imagynary insult, and. strengthened by ` 
the accessiop of more of the hat ives of. Adoh (Benin) 
e he attacked the Appotto and drqve them away .°. and 
* constituted himself.the Attah or ‘father’ of Eggarah. 
From hami quent) Kai s Have destended. *55 
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Eggarah Er: and his followers retocated at Nr1 and founded a 


relatively influential religious and political dynasty in northern 


- M H 
Igboland. His'own impressive array of royal regalia, coupled with, 


his connections te the Awka iron cult manufacturing centre on the 


Udi plateau, © 


contributed to the Success of Nri as a ritual and 
polatacal centre. M.D.W. Jeffries pointed out 1n his study of Nr 
that "all their “traditions and culture porht to Igala ux LEM 
Elisabeth inei also stated that when Er1 .came down the Gees 


,98 WE 


[River] he set out to umfy the surrounding county ; 
that Eggarah originated in the [dah area. The result’ of the Bini 


conquest, therefore, could be summarized as the foundation:of a 
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powerful Ben royalist administration 1n the former Okpoto Gapital, 
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and the creation of an important ritual and political chief dom Tn, 
the Anambra Valley. 

$ The success of the Bin: invasion and conquest of the confluence 
region must be measured against ‘the contribution of the Aro-manatee 
river ain community. Without the co-operation of the Aro “along the 
Niger the copes of Idah might never had taken place. Furthermore, 
the impressive Bint regalia displayed by ve Attah as ts marched- anto 
Idah provided the new monarchy with at Teast quasi- SHEA pes EAS 
powers, and served to identify the ruler in the eyes of the van- ` 
quished. The utilization of royal regalia, as an expression. of ; . 
paramount authority, and the overt symbol of^ royal legitimacy, made 
Tu monadh at least recognizable 1n the eyes of his own subjects: 
The royal mask called Ejube-'auilo (the eye-which:brings fear to all 
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other eyes)'" became symbolic af Bini political and military domina- 
‘ t 


tion. This mdi impressive brass pectoral mask has also subsequently 


become the symbol of Idah iud and the vsologicaT representation ¢ 
of the 1gala Kingdom. oy ^ ae e 4 € ‘ 
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Ejube-'auilo has been described by Miles Clifford as the "most 
61 
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sensational of all" the tems 1n the Idah royal regalia. 


K.C. ray, more of an expert in the field of art and artifacts, 


t a 


described the royal mask of Idah as "the most sagred of the regalia 


of the Ata [Attah] ..: a very beautiful example “of Benin work of à 
d 62 
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A picture of this important item of royal 
A 
regalia has been included here. d iu 


fairly early perio 


3 The description of, the mask as the "eye which brings fear to añ ^ 


other eyes" was perhaps an accurate account of how us Okpoto pagas" 
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tion viewed the Bini invaders. Clearly the Bint dynasty, army and E 
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settler population imposed a new and unwelcome political; 


and social order upon the Idah area. 


The conquest of'the Okpoto 


economic 


monarchy, 1n fact, ‘established a major political power in the con- 


fluence region, and econgmic, political, 


: next one hundred’ and eighty years. 


f enclave, initially administering part of the Niger waterway for the 
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To commemorate the alliance with the Aro, Aji-Attah introduced 


the middle belt and confluence region. ` ; 


. regalia. 


The creation of a Bini’ royal 
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This headdress ‘has subsequently become an Wmporgant part of- 
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imperial’power in Benin, initiated a new éra in ‘the development of . 
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demographic atid religious” 


devehopments, were to be directly controlled by this dynasty fór the. 


a royal headdress called. Qnunu-Ehre (tà1l of the nanàtee).to the Bint 


the Idah royal regalia, and served symbolically to Vdentjfy We GC 


tionship between the Bn elite and their Aro supporters... 
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4 E interesting to note that Wary and cowries appear 4h the creation. of 
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the Onunu Ehre. headdress. 
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Ivory was one of. the EES exports 
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from Benin into the Atlantic overseas trade; and some of this" ivory” 


K probably came from Idah. 


currency 1n ue imperial formation at this tme. 


Also, as previous ty discussed, cowrres 
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- were making a major impact upon: the organization. ot commerce ` "and 
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seem to li the Bini: Pi at Idah quite “acy into the SE 
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Onunu Ehre has been described in-the following’ terms, 
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... 1t 1s formed in two parts, first a chaplet made 
‘of small red feathers of the loloki bird ... which. 
1s worn low down on the forehead, and next -~ which 
covers ait - a red cap which rs covered. with cowries 
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"CPC E Eo back which apos, down on the neck... On the front d oUm a 

UO Wish t of the cap Ñs a small ivory disk which 1s si-. c 

. ee - "rounded : ‘by rows of amber beads to suggest the. . 
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-  , **Onunu-Ehre were ‘important ^m Benin. Cowries and ivory, for. example, 
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* S ` were important’ commercial items in Benin's overseas trade. Also, 
~ . amber beads formed part of the export produce from the unperial 
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E š formation, and Benin was, clearly emergifig as a major producer of  .: 


" ' “beads ain ‘the West African coast. Finally, red cloth had been one 
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* of the. „ear 11er Portuguese imports tq Benin, and red caps were 
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ee uta Tized by the Oba “as Fc D of royal appointment and enhanced- 
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; stature. . The aitrodüct1on of Onunu- Ehre, KEE not KAN 
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n e commemorated ` the advance with the Aro, but also symbolically ' , 
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reflected "the, jeran between the peripheral administration in 
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E EG Idah and the imperial authority 1n Benin. 
we ^ 4 


Agi-Attah, although cognizant of his subordinate position 1n 
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- the imperial administration, aspired to expand his authority through 


a "further conquests 1m the confluence region.; The new monarch would 
1 Y, 4 ` 


E , have been familiar with the success of -territoriat ‘aggrandizement 
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E through military conquest, and advocated military, political and 


; «EGDRORTE dominatadn of the- Niger as the representative of the Benin 
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would clearly be ‘the case in the foundation of the. Bini dynasty, 1n 


S jet, as An -Attah revertad Se the conquest. state that he had 
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witnessed _ufider has father- 0ba Ozolua of Benin. Aji-Attah, there- 


‘fore, pursued the expans1oh "of: the peripheral enclave at Wa by 


marchi; northward against the fn vera states of the imddle Niger. 


` During am expedition against’ Nku” (Nupe) Aj1-Attah 1s said to : 


‘have fathered e child by the, daughter of the Nku chief. Astore his 
returs in Adah jhe left a special EI and charm for this otfsprangs - 
es traditions indicate that some years. later, after the death of 


ue vassal chief of ku, ‘the male. ‘cht ld was sent to Tuan as — of 
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the annual tribute payments. ex e therefore, that the e 
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‘ah successor to the Neu throne objected to.hrs inher tance of vassal 
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- - . At.the twe the "Mupe Tu were tributary: to the, , > 
ge -Atta (kang) of Brit at Eda {Idah) far down the EE 
N1ger. ‘The tribute was paid 1h slaves,. and every . _* 
i *, family head,had^ annually to contrrbute ‘one males ^ . 
member, of his. house. Thése &laves,' as. tradition D 
Fo ^as it, were always “sistérs sons ... The Atta ' x? 
* ^ 4. Gata s.. fell in Jove and .trved with her-[a ^ : 
. daughter of the-old chief of Nku], for some tfe... E Lo 
-He left ner A charm and a ring to give tò their . .. 
^ child when-it was born. This child was ‘TSoedé. , ` 
' Then the old chief of Nku died, hus son became, chief, 
and ... sent,him [Tsoede] ‘as his saster's son, aS a : 
slave to Eda. The Atta Gara recdgnized his son ..., 


» 


: by the charm and ring... and-kept him near his , - 
- person, treating him almost like his legitimate SES? 
: SONS snes ' "e ] » p . - E 
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` Although this Nupe ‘tradition may, appéar fanciful the fact 
remains Puer Aj1- Attah eventually dispatched "an illegitimate son 
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bus Nku woman to avenge “himself on the Nku chief, E Tsoede, was 
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equ1pped with £1gnif rcant* Bini style royal regalia, an adequate i 


‘military force, and his father's ‘support and blessing, and ordered 
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to return to Nku and kill his maternal uncle who had sent him into 


slavery. Tsoede conquered Nku and established a powerful state which 


68 


eventually emerged as a dominant force on the middle Niger. Tsoede 


attacked and defeated 0yo, for example, and started a per1od an Oyo 


history that Robert Smith has-referred to as "the Alafin in exile.’ PI 


^5 d ` n 
Nupe ultimately emerged as a major economic, political and military 
" - n £N 
power under.the Tsoede dynasty, and représented a significant sub- 


peripheral adjunct to the Benin imperial formation. Howévér, as the 


D 


power and influence of Nupe grew, partially thiraughsthe military 
ap, SUCCESS of the Tsoede dynasty, and partially LA the control of 


$ north. South trades the direct links between the — centres 


[3 


weakened. Eventually by c. 1567-1597,' Ü Nupe had emerged as a promi- 
nant national trading formation with autonomous commercial links into 


the, north-sauth trading system, and with subordinate political ties 


- 


to the Idah administration. 


* 


It would seem, that Aji-Attah had unleashed a potent political 

* and economic force against the middle Niger, and created a genealogi- 
capy related es state. The dominant position of the Bim 
monarchy 1n Idah, ensured that. political and commercial developments 
along the Niger, from Raba, to Onitsha would remain in Bini hands. As 
"ong as Idah remained a vassal peripheral enclave of Benin, EN 
the net results of her military SPOTS and the greater economic 
benefits wold | POTIS the erano imperial authority in the 

Pap enclave (Benin). The development of a powerful peripheral ` 


state, ‘with imperial amb tions of its own, represented, in effect,.an 


` unusual balance of. power 1n the imperial structure. The hegemonic 


authority of “the: Oba was, however, not to last much longer, and 
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Aj1-Attah was to realize that autonomy and economic independence ' 


would be preferred to vassal tributary status. If Aji-Attah could 


not "rule Benin as the Oba, then he would rule Idah às 1f he were wi 


Aji-Attah recruited, mercenaries and re-équipped his own army in 


4 


order to launch an assault against Oba Esigie,. his brother. When 
. * 


Aji-Attah marched on Benin he "planned to go in the grandest style 


befitting an Oba" 72 


Aj1-Attah, therefore, continued to send his 
regular tribute, but also continued to plot the overthrow of the Bini 
paramount. Eventually, "fearing that he would soón be too oid to 
enjoy the Wa over his brother, and suspecting that Esigie would ' 
soon discover the phate Aji-Attah called his warriors and had them ` 
prepare for the invasion of Benin; ^9. . x 


The conflict between Benin and Idah represented, on the one 
"hand, a desire of the peripheral leadership for political and econo- 
mic independence. The invasion of Benin, however, also suggested 
that Aj1-Attah may have had even larger political ambitions. Aji- 
Attah seemed intentgupon becoming the Oba and replacing his brother 
as paramount ruler of the whole empire. He was apparently convinced 
‘that he would have popular support in Benin, and fully expected a 


74 It seems 


general uprising against the exploitations of Oba Cape, 

likely that Aji-Attah had carried on negotiations with the Oliha in" 
y - D : 

Benin which probably included Aji's agreement to grant greater 


authority for the Uzama in return for its support for his candidacy 


wei 


for the throne. "HS - 
From the Benin perspective, om the other hangs the war with Idah 
; * ; ; 
was rationalized from the imperial point of view. In fact, Benin 


rd tradition indicates that this war was caused by the machinations ‘of 
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wer 


the Oliha. Perhaps, given the reduced status experienced by the 
Oliha and the Uzama Nihinron during recent generations the expecta- 
tions of a revolt against the Oba mght not have been beyond the 
realm of possibility. Certainly the Oliha and Uzama might have 
chosen to align their fortunes with the tnvaders 1n the hope of 
re-establishing their waning authority. The following Benin tradi: 
tion provides the imperial explanation for the pun of the Benin- 


Idah war in 1515-1516./? 


This war was caused by the then Oliha,who had a beautiful 
wife named Imaguero. The Oliha one day , said to the Oba 
and other people that his wife was the most beautiful 
and faithful woman in the whole, world. The Oba: told him 
that women were not trustworthy, and to prove that 
Imaguero was not an exception the Oba asked one of his 
porters (Uke) to go with some coral and agate de a 
entice her. Ongreceiving the beads the woman nòt only 
committed adultery but also obtained leave of her husband 
to reside 1n her father's house where the porter had free 
and easy access to her. This continued for several weeks. 
At length the Oba summoned a meeting, and asked the Oliha 
to again repeat what he had said about his wife. Oliha 
again said without the slightest suspicion that his wife 
Imaguero was the most faithful woman 1n the whole kingdom. 
The porter was presented before the assembly and told to 
confess what had transpired befween him and Imaguero. : 
He related how he had been able to win her with only a ° à 
few beads. Imaguero was then called and'she confessed the 
statement of Uke. This annoyed the Oltha so much that he 
instantly ordered her strangled. The Oliha did not stop 
there; 1n order t'o bring disaster on the Oba for the trick 
he had played, he sent his servant named Aigbonuleghe to" 
tell the Attah of Idah that the Oba of Benin was preparing 
to.3nvade his country, ‘and that he should prepare to 
defend $imself ... Atgbonuleghe also said that the Oliha 
would aSsist the Idah troops as far as possible. The 
Attah mobilized his troops without deTay and marched 
against the Bini's. Then again through his Servant 2 
“AigbonuJeghe the Oltha reported to the Oba that the Idahs 
(sic) weré coming to invade Benin and that no time should 
be lost un attacking the- invaders hoping that Esigie would 
be taken captive. But his plan failed, and the Idahs (ec) 
were completely defeated. The Attah sued for peace i 
through Emisenmuen and was forced to pay 1ndemnity.c 
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A.F.C. Ryder discussed the Benin-Idah war in terme of a major 


victory for Benin and related the confrontation to control of the 


D 


Niger. 


Es1gie 1s remembered for his defeat of the invading 
forces of Idah - a victory of great significance for 
Idah was a powerful state with a system of kingship 
which 1n many ways resembled that of Benin. 
Furthermore, since both Benin and Idah acknowledge  * 
relationships between their ruling dynasties it 1s 
possible that the war had a deeper significance than 
is common in Benin traditions. It may, for example, 
have arisen fram a general disturbance of the pattern 
of power along the middle Niger. 


H 
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Thurstan Shaw was more m about the relationship to commercial 


opportunities and maintained that the "conflict with Idah [occurred] 


Y 
for control of the Niger waterway," 9 Benin and Idah, therefore, 
viewed the Niger as an important economic and commercial resource, 


and as trading formations fought to retain control of the most 


. important natural highway 1n the entire Benue Basin. S 


R.E. Bradbury pointed out that the Idah 1nVaters_ virtually 


breached the gates of Benin City before being driven back. /? 


Finally, J.U. Egharevba and C.G. Okajie provided more details about 


the course of the Benin-Idah war. Okojie wrote for example, that, 


A 


- 


At first the audacious Attah marched on xe... , 
* he was tricked and defeated. During his (Aji ®ttah's) 
flight home Oba Esigie like the son of Oba Ozolua he 
was, led his army personally and chased the fleeing 
Idah warriors whothe wanted to liquidate. Reaching 
the Niger the warriors crossed in their own canoes A 
(Aro canoes), but the Binis who had no canoes fumed 
up and down the wrong side of the lordly Niger. 
a no, physical contatt was possible the nearness 
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3 
of the Bini caused the inhabitants of Idah so much d 
insomnia that waves of them fled into the neigh- 


bouring countryside. At last peace was made and 
the Binis made the long trek back, sgg- 


N 


be 


In the words of Egharévba this conflict represented a rebellion 
$ 
against Bini authority, and an attempt to overthrow an unpopular 


regime. 
D > 


x 


At first, the Binis refused to take part in the 

fight, because the then Oba, Esigie, was very . "e 
selfish. But when news of the marching of the Idah 
troops was echoing in the City of Benim daily, an 
aged man from the ... Avbiogbe (The Commiss roneys 


a 


* 


of Land) took a bell, and began to rfng the same ' 


around the city, Jn the streets, squares and market i 
places, and in the gates of the higher ranked titled 
chiefs saying ...~ EdoeUdo, Uselu and Uzebu you 

must rise to defend your fatheris lahd and not listen 
eto the saying of the selfish party [Esigie]. With 
these expressions, the Binis rallied together. Each 
eman began by saying, "Truly this 1s my father's 

land afd át does not belong to the Oba alone; then I 
must do my utmost to defend my father's land", -81 


Li e "e 


e VON ] af 
The final outcome of the war was a paradox; a political and 
economic victory for Idah but a military victory for Benin. Exploi- 
tation and commercial development of the Niger would hereafter pro% 
ceed under the direct control of the Bini monarchy in Idah. The d 
vassal tributary link to Benin had been severed. Aj1-Attahdand his 


successors became the dominant merchant princes in an expanding com- 


Ka 
plex of trade and trade routes. The Bini-Idah elite, concerned with 


Py re 


the movement of commerce along the Niger established a Highly 
centralized administration devoted to the control of regional and 


long-distance trade. The transformati1og of Idah from the segmentary 
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- rédistributive chiefdom of the Okpoto to” iiia tributary state’ Dn 
* 


second dynasty startéd with the struggle for independence” from Benin. 


The paradox 1n this situation was that the loss of the war estab- 


to 


“lished a- new economic and political age in the confluence zët. 


The reign of Oba Ozolua' S sons, particularly Esigie in Benin and : 


Áj1-Attah ain Idah, was a Hee in the evolution of the 


ER) d i 


Benin empire. It was also an important phase in the transformation 
of political authority and commercial patterns in this imperna] 
trading formation. Oba Esigte had cénsolidated the monarchy: and 
removed" the opposition from Udo. - ms icd also saw thi ‘ipansion 
"of SE overseas trade as the prominent commercial activity Hu | 
the capital enclave. Despite shecnoimidoat and ecónomic consolida- 
tion, however, the peripheral royal administrative centre at "dah, 


under the leadership of a related Ufa ys gained portaem autonomy 


à 
*.« and economic freedom. The Benin- Idah war of 1515-1516 created a 


s substantially altered political geography in the forest zone and 


middle belt, The independent Banı dynasty in Idah controlled the 


"Niger ‘commercial mani while the Eweka regime in Benin retained 


E Pas 


, paramqunt authority De dominated the north- south overtand trade. 


Afthough tite per ta formation Gas reduced in size, the loss of a 
3 


peripheral enclave on the north- eastern frontier was more than com- 


8l the 


pensatet by the ‘seizure of Lagos and Mahin "Inc. 1536- Ines: 

expahsion along. the. coasta! A suggests diat the economic prtori- 
d “tres ‘of feia Ter were directed towarä «the European overseas 

, trade on the coást. T TE the north- Squth ade connecting Benin 

with the trans- Saharan comets re system Was not, completely ignored. 


In Idah, on the BEE: hand, the “Bint bu dE was orm entrenched" 
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í political ly and committed to. horth-south trade through the rivervan 


f ` commercia] patterns along the Nrger and the over land route .through- 


LU t 


. < "Loko. In the “aftermath of the Benin-Idah war a new trading formation 


è " Peis 


had been established in the middle bélt,, and Benin remained the 


. . dominant political and economic force in the forest zone of the: 
Y + ial " e : 


Benue Basin. ‘The followjng discussion examines the development of 
the Bini dynasty at Idah and documents the evolution of this trading 


- "formation within the Niger al fance waveh ‘controlled commerce on the * 
river. The foundation of the: Bim dynastic era. in the middie bert? 


D 
D D 


launched a new per 10d in commercial activity and effectively ` 


* H 
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. «altered the political and economic history of.the confluence region. 
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Refer to the following chart to see a graphic representation at 

the relative va Benin expert trade during the reign of* 

_Oba Esigie. It 1s important to note the increasing export into 

the- overseas trading system through portugues’ commercal con- 
-nections on, the- coast. ; ` 


- Refer to the following, map för the. political-geography of' the 
imperial formation, and the location of the various - royal and 
non-royal - peripheral enclaves 1n the empire. z 
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.` B.I. Belasco, The Entrépreneur as Culture Hero, New York, ‘1980, 


p. 81. The ‘statist’ cult systems in Benin-had been implemented 
by various rulers to expand state domination:over commercial 
exchange, markets and market activity. Oba Ohen (refer to^ 
chapter, one), for example, Was -credited with the introduction of 
the Olokun cult, while Ifa emerged as a prominent state rituals 
device: during the reign of Oba  Ozolua (refer to. EK two). 


T. Wallerstein; "Three Stages of. African, Involvement in the ` 


World Economy", in The Politital Economy of Contemporar EBEN : 
edited by P.C.W. Gutkind and I. Wallenstein, Beverly Hits, í 


1976, 2 E ll PET a CH 
D = $ d Ce 


The.miss1onaries had been asked to, leáve Benin during the reign 
of Oba‘Ozolua (c. 1482- 1509) because they'were suspected of , 
intriguing against the throne. J.U.’ Egharevbá, A Short ister 
-of Bénin, (fourth edition), Ibadan, 1968, p. 27, and A 
"RE. Bradbury, Benin Studres, London’, 1973, p. 35. ` 
Egharevba, History of Benn, np. 26.* e du c ui 


T A 1 ^y ! WW A tf; 
Egharevba,-History of Benin, p. 26. It is imtéresting;to note 
‘that according to the Igbo Dictionary organized by N.W. Thomas, 
-Emwa n'Üdóo could be translated “suiting (fitting) peace". Refer 


to N.W. Thomas,’Anthropological Report on the Ibo- SpeakTn 
Peopled of "Nigeria, Part Tt, London, 1913: 

C. G. Okejie, Ishan Native Laws and Customs, Yaba, 1968, pp. 252-' 
267. Also refer te J. Millers 'Ishan-Benih Relations, c. 1455- 


1509' ,, Dalhousie. University, Department of ee Honours 
' Mesis, PREM, 1983. : 3 


X E. C.. Ryders Benin, and the. Europeans, | 1485- 1897, London, 1968, 


' and also refer to E.'Sanceau, The Reign of the Fortunate Ki 
21495-151, New York, 1969,:p. 72. — = ar se 
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` the King of Portugal, Dom Manual, dated by documentary evidence 
to” 1495-1521, ‘provides ark interesting and relatively RID: 
eant clironoTogrcal CES point. 


Eid. ‘Alagoa; “Long Beete Frade and Geer in the Niger - 
Delta", Journal of African History, XI, 3, 1970, p. 319. * 
Weeer ene ne eee o 


Ryder., Benin arid ene Europeans, p. 53, 


The tibus Spain subordinate segment of “the populares id the 
imperial formation provided non-commercial pwoduction for the 
immeg/ ate. support of the state elite and, therefore, provided 
istributive tribute which the elite utilized to support — 
EES 1zed service groups and the-various state officials. ~” 
Bradbury, Benin’Studigs, p. 35.. Also refer, to Belasco, me 
Entrepreneur. p. 83. and’ J.U. Egharevba, Concise Lives of the 


Famous lyase, of Benin, Benin-City, 1956, p. 13 where he states ` 
. that lyase EIS "was the first lyase to use guns in warfare". 


D 


- J.B. Webster, Vi See of “Social .Formations in Pre-Colonial 
Afrtca', paper presented to the Canadian Association of African 
Studies Conference, Quebec City, May 1983, p. 2. | . ] 
Belasco; ‘The Entrepreneur pe 80, -argues that Oba Esigie . 
brought the Olokun cult directly into the.palace in order to " 
establish direct .controT over coastal and overseas trade, and, 
(hus ;limit the development’ of. Ughotori as a rival trading state. 
S.A. Akintoye, "The North-eastern Yoruba Districts and'the 


Benin Kingdom", Journal of the Historical Society of Nigerva, 
IV, 4, 1969, pp. 548-550. ` 


t ^ 
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Ryder; Benin and the TEEN p. 94, and alsa 1n Bėlasco; 

The Entrepren£üN p. 52. It is interesting that the extent of 

the Benin Commercial enterprise was influential as far as three 
hundred-miles from the coast. This would mean, 1n effect, that 
Benin commerce effected production and.exchange. patterns as far 
as, Nupe. Also, it 1s possible th t Efrepean toastal demands 

' dominated by the amperial adminis Un in Behin were influen- 
t1al 1n Kane, Bornu and other sudánic. .gentres.. v 


. Ryder, Benin and the ,Eurépeans, p. 45. 
” he states "the restrictions Qa^the export of male slaves 
developed within a few years into a.totaT embargo ... striking 
evi ZC Bénin! s general indifference’to the demands and 
oppe tunities of the European slave trade". 


.' Egharewbai, History, of, Benn, p..27.. The cross reference between ` 
Oba’ Esigie, “dated by the generation “method to c. 1509- 1536, and a 


` 


Particularlysnote” where s, 
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21. The removal of the ban signified economic problems in the 
. mpera] formation. Legitimate commerce was undermined by i 
Europear development ef competing próducts, particularly Dutch ` > : 
* cloth. The north-south trading system had virtually collapsed É 
DEE "after the defeat of Songhai in 1591,-and Bini trade into the 
' overland system had thus been negated. The removal of the 
embargo against the export of male slavés in c. 1725 dtd‘not; 
2 however , ` sotve the mounting economic problems. Eüropeap Slave . 
: trading has been developed through other ports, and adequate 


d collaborators elsewhere àpparently provided EH experts : 
to.satisfy European demands. . ' ; 
SH 22. R. Kea,.Settlement, Trade and Polities in the Seventeenth $ » 
x " , Century Gola Coast, Baltimore, — 1982, pp. 25. ET uc Uia ` , 
H g : P 
à 3. Belasco, The Entrepreneur, pp. 81-82. y odds * 
> eeh ue "8 e , 
N 24. Marion Johnson% "The os Currency of West-Africa", Journal m 
of Afri ican History, XI, 1, 1970, p. 17. a E pH S 


DH 


‘ 25. * Ryder, Benin and -the Europeans, p. 63. ES $ : 
26. According to Jonasa "Cowrie Currency", cowries can be catcu- , 
lated from anywhere between 166 to 400 per, pound. However... she es : 
, also notos, that the former approximation would probably apply“ KS 
| toi cowries introduced ati a later date, and 400 per pound provides 
. a reasonable basis for the calculation of the total weight of 
We wA cw cowr tes introduced during the A. voyage of e 1 e ` 
` +274 ` Johnson, "Cowrie Cireeney®, Pars I, p. 27, and also ‘refer to |. 
i 'M. Hiskett, "Materials Relating to the Cowry Curréncy, of ‘the ' 
‘Western. Sudan", Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, XXIX, Part 2, 1966, p. 355. L 
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28. The Kano Chroniéle, translated by H.R. Palmer, and:reproduced EET 


MI A. Burdon, Northern Nigeria, London, 1909, Ps dÉ i 


z R e", 4 
29. Belasco, The Entrepreneur, p. 81. , S Me d P e r 
-30. Ibid., pp. 81-82. i ; ow 08 
31. Paul E1nzig, "Primitive Money, Oxford, 1946, (second editton i 
jw published ın 1966); p. 25. M MN a ; 
32., Jbid.; p. 139. — ^ NER EE set 
33, f Refer to Rydgr, Benin and the Europeans, p 63 fer she details 
of the 1526 ortuguese trading Voyage- to Benin. i 37g 
34., The vng 17% ofythis carga conersted of linen a d. Yed, ' 
> “cloth. The red'clbth was, in fact, one of the Oba's monopolies, " 
cand became symbolic of elevated status 1n the Benin social and : 
, “poriereat hierarchy, | i , t e 
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35. Ryder + Benin anc the Europeans, p. 38. 


36. It 1s possible that India provided black peppér, and that 


Benin alligator or red pepper was only a teínporary substitute 


to Cover the shortfalls in the Venice marketplace. 
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37. J.D. TA "Some Remarks on Beads and Trade rn Lower- Guinea ,, 
an the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries", Journal of * 


hd Mag 


. ‘African History, III, 2, 1967, pp, 343-344. 


38. Ryder: Benin. and the SE p. 37. Es = E 


DT y 


o- 39. Milan Vales; “Akortte", Journal of African History, 2, 1979, 


"pb. 203-217 suggests that. "akori beads' were-"made of sTlacáte 
> ER slag, from local iron ore smelting”. The metal-working 

; Industry in Benin ‘tould have, therefore, developed an ‘  , 

“interesting - and extrèmely profitable by-product. 


— A0 Rydér, ER and tlie Europeans, p.+63. 


Mia. AFC. Ryder, "Portuguese and Dutch in West Africa Before 
] 1800", in A Thousand Years bf West Africah History, edited by 
EN J. FA. Ajayi and I. Espre, Thadan, 1965, P. 227. 


4?. Refer to Fage, "Some Remarks on Beads aii Trade", and also 
see e Alagoa} "Long Distance Tradé and States'. 


mI 4 H 


" 43. Kea, Settlement, Trade and. Polities, p. so 24. 
44, A.F.C. Ryder, "Dutch* Trade on'the Nigerian Coast during thé 


m MH . Seventeenth Century", Journal of the Historical Society of 
. * Nigeria, 3, 2, 1965, p. 203. Ryder also poiats out that "the 


nglish were at the same t1me buying at least as maner, : 
VW Wé i i 
ae, 


45, Egharevba,: History of Behan, p.29. tese o7 


46. Lagos was actually added "as E T R outpost by Oba ~ 
Orhugbua 1n c. 1536-1563. Refer iq Egharevba, History of ^ . 
Benin, p. 29.* 


~ 47. The fixed date for the Benin- Idah war has been. provided gy a 
i letter from a Portugüese missionary um the Bénin court: ! 
reporting back to King Dom Manugt of Portugal: This’ letter - 
e from Duarte Pires-was dated ‘1519; after; the missionaries had ' 
i . accompanied the Oba to war. 


t 


48.* Refer to the chart showing Ree rélafionsmp 


om pe RHEE! Benin and-the Bini dynasty in Idah. ^ d 
49. gala Historical Text (herdafter cited, as I.H.T.) No. i2. 
"EL Igala Mela Group Interview, July 30, 1977. na 
v e 8 t, E * e 4 1 $ 
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Webster, "A Typolegy' " Suggests that three ethnic E in 
competition ‘for, political paramountcy provide the’ necessary 

ingredients for the creation of a state. Also refer to 

R.A. Sargent, Conjunction, Conflict and Class, forthcoming. 


I.H.T. No. 36, Ahinu Ade, Ayagba village, of the Ikili Ukweya, 
clan, February 18, 1977. 

The Aro have not as yet been the subject of any sien 2 
historical reconstruction, éxcept to the extent that their " 
economic and commercial activities, an therineteenth century 
have been relatively well dócumented. In some respects, how- 
ever, their past 1s still clouded in mystery, and the limited 
-attention to their past has seriously effected the ability of 
other historians to place them in a proper regional perspective. 
Hopefully this situation will soon be rectified, and given the 
work of K.0. Drke and F.I. Ekejiuba more detailed information’ 
may be forthcoming, Refer to K.0. Dike and F.I. Ekejiuba, "The 
Aro:Stater A Case Study of State Formation in Southeastern 
Nigera", Journal of African Studies, Vol. 5, No. A, 1978. Also 
refer to A.E. iu "Made and Trade Routes in Nineteenth 


Century Nsukka", Journal of the Historical Society of Nigeria, 


' VII, 3, 1973, and A.E. Af1qbo, ‘Pre-Colonial Links Between 
‘ South- eastern Nigeria and the Benue Valley', paper presented 


to the Ahmadu Bello University, Niger-Benu Seminar, Jos, 1974. 
Also, D. Northrup, "The: Growth ot Trade Among the Igbo before 
1800", Journal of African History, .2, 1973, and Trade Without 
Rulers, London, 1980; do provide some insights into earlier 
Bro attivities. . Other major sources that consider the problem. 
of Arg. hastory and their economic impact include; RE: Stevenson, 
Population and Political Systems in Tropical Africa, New York, 
1968, pp. 188-225; S. Ottenberg, "Ibo Oracles and Interaroup 
Relations", Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, 14, 1958, ` 
pp. 205- 217. The riverain Aro may 1n fact, be similar 1h "m 
orgamization:and ethnic origins as the Kede and Banu. The 
former group 15, theoretically at least, incTuded in the Nupe 
‘Sub group, while the latter are now considered Jukun. ‘The Banu 
may be directly related to the riverain Aro-manatee community, 
as the manatee 1s a primary totem among the Jukun. This *sugges- 
tion, at this ;8age at least, is supposition. However, more, 
‘evidence fan bé* accumulated and correlated which could _ support 
thts contention Tor a relationship penyeen the riverain NEUEN vi 


T "e Aro and Banu. ; 
d ^ Fi H 
» 53. Eggarah Eri migrated, down the Anambra , River and eventually 
, | established a dynasty 1n the chiefdom of | Nr: ‘in northern 
Igboland. e ‘ 
e SC : . 
* 54. * I.H.T. No. 117,:1gala Mela clan heads, group j Mete; é 
` gelichanyuwo clan mary informants, July 22, 1977. The-Igala 
Mela clans ara he descendents "af SE Okpoto population in the/ 
‘middle belt reqion. ` ? ei PX 
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55., tere T.J. Hutchinson, Narrative of the Niger, Tshadda and 
. Benue Exploration, London, 1855, pp. 54-55. The fact that 

Hutchinson recorded that "twenty Attah's have descended" "from 
the Bini invader suggests that the Idah regnal list is accurate; 
at least to the extent that the number of monarchs "s correct. . 
Hutchinson visited Idah during the-réign of the fourteenth 
monarch in the third dynasty, and the second dynasty founded by 
Aji-Attah had sıx monarchs. 


56. Afigbo, "Trade and Trade Routes", p.79. Afigbo states that 
"Aro and Nri ritual specialists and diviners were said to have . " 
played a gesar part. up the distribution of these, metals".. 


57. M.D.W. Jeffries, "The Divine Umundri Kings", Africa, Vol. 8, 
* 1935, also refer to M.D.W. Jeffries, "The-Umundri Traditions of 
$ Origins", African Studies, 1II,-3, 1956, and M.D.W. Jeffries, 
‘The Divine Umundri Kings of Iboland', University of London, 
Ph.D., 1934. MEE 


58. E.-Isiche1, The Ibo People and the Furopeans, London, 1973, 
p. 30, and also refer to M.A. Omwugjeogwu . ' [he Political 
Organization of p E Seutheastern' NEE n University of 
EL M.Phil. Lä. 2 

59. LHT. No. 7, P. Okwoli, 1n Idah, January 9, 1977. 

60. I.H.T. No. 5, The Attah of Idah, in Idah, January 9, 1977.. 


61. M. Clifford, "A Nigerian Chiefdom", Journal of-the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, LXVI, 1936, p.,421. , i 
` Zomm . = 


62. K.C. Murray, "Idah Masks", Nigerian Field, No. 86, 1948, 
. pp. 85-92. Also refer'to W.B. Fagg, "The Seligma Mask from 


Benin", Man, No. 144, 1957. A remarkable similarity éxists S 
between the Seligma mask and Ejube-'au1lo. . - Qo 
63. Clifford, "A Nigerian Chiefdom"; p. 421., RS IE i 


* 


64. Ryder, Benin and the Europeans, p. 63. Ryder clearly indicates 
.that red cloth was imported to Benin in 1526, and that the Z 
, entire cloth cargo was taken up by the Oba. Ryder also makes 
it quite clear, however, that Benin was a net UT 4 cloth 
; throughout the sixteenth century (p. 92). Also refer t 
d. Voight, "Notes on the Portuguese Cloth Trade 1n West “Africa, 
1480-1540", KSE ional Journal of African Historical 


Studies, vir, 19/5, EE 648. ; 
` Refer to the previous Get for a full discussiog of the . " 
'* military expleits of Qa Ozotua, hc ee 
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S.F. Nadel, A Black Byzantium, London, 1942, p. 73. Also 
repeated in a very similar form in I.H.T. No. 204, Doha, Ahitu 
and Epoma of Abata village, October 2, 1977. The Nupé tradi- 
tion has been attached by M. Mason, "The Tsoede Myth and the 
Nupe Kinglist: More Political Propaganda", History in Africa, 
Vol. 2, 1975. Mason's criticisms, however, are seriously 
flawed by errors and miscalculation which detracted from the 
essence of fis negative viewpoint. For example, Mason uti- 
lizes a kinglist recorded by Scortino, but has completely . 
ignored or left out at "least two monarcos named in this regnal 
list. 


I.H.T. No. 230, Atama bc i, Adoru village, Achadu clan, : 
January 8, 1978. ` 

The term 'mddle Miger' has been utilized here to define that 
stretch of river from the confluence of the Nvger and Benue 

to Raba. In actual terms the middle Niger would stretch 
through modern Niger. However, for‘simplicity's sake, the 
definition of the middle Niger includes that area of the river 
dominated by Nupe, while the lower Niger covers’ that area from 
the confluence to the delta. 


R. Smith, "The Alafin in Exile: A Study of the Igboho Period 

in Oyo History", -Journal of African History, VI, I, 1965. Also 
refer to Nadel, A Black Byzantium, p. 74, ‘where he states that 
"Tsoede carried out big and victorious wars ‘against many tribes 
and kingdoms, conquering 1n the south the countries of Yagba à 
and Bunu (two settions of the Yoruba), Kakanda, as far as 


_Akoko, and in SE north the countries of Ebe, Kamberi and 


Kamuku". : l ; 


Refer to the Idah n Nupe regnal lists enclosed in this 
chapter. SEA 


f 
I.E. T No. 203, Idu Atama, Odiba, Ocheka and Ala Ogone of 
Idah, Qhiju clan, October 2, 1977. : 


I.H.T. No. 106, Olema of Otakpa village, Ohuiga clan, 
July 20, 1977. 


D * : 
I.H.T."No. 232, Alada Ejume of Anaga village, an unsolicited 


Interview, January 10, 1978, corfirmed by I.H.T. No, 233, Idu 


Atama, Odiba, Ocheka and Ala gone of Idah, Oh1ju, clan, 
January 11, 1978. > te : ‘ 
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This fixed date'was established bv Duarte Pires uf a letter to 
King Dom Manual of Portugal. Refer to Egharevba, History of 
ü ire's 


. Benin; p. 28, for a translation of the text of Duarte 


Tetter dated 20 Qctob@r, 1516, after the Benin-Idah em. 
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76. Egharevba, History of Benin, pp. 27- 28. Also refer to Bradbury, 
Benin Studies, p..36. ’ 


77. Ryder, Benin and the Ecos 1485-1897, pp. 13-14, 
78. T. Shaw, Nigeria, Ibadan, 1973, p. 172. 

79. Bradbury, Benin Studies, p. 36, . ; 

80: Okojie,: SH Native Laws and Customs, p. 325. 


81. J.U. Egharevba, DU of Treguers and Trzagede of the Dh 


War, (first edition). Benin City. 194877 Glen tor aimen qm à 
'* Kraus Reprint, Nendeln, 1973, pp. 23-24. 


82. .Egharevba, ‘History of Benin, pp. 29-30. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


Idah Politics and an Informal Niger Commercial Alliance 


« 


The foundation of an autonomous Bini dynasty at Idah established 
à powerful political force near the confluence of the Niger and 
Benue. Through one hundred and eighty years of 1ts domination the 
Bini monarchy (c. 1507-1687) pursued an economic policy designed to 
extend Bint contro) over riverain*and hinter land commercial traffic. 
The contacts with Warri, Aboh, Onitsha and» Nupe istis 
lished idah as à major partner 1n riverain commerce. Extension of 
Bını political authority in the hinterland eventually added dones 
tion of the Igbo overland routes. The following discussion examines 
the internal developments under the Bini regime, and correlates the 
political administration of this coercive and exploitative dynasty 
with reqional politics and economics. Relationships with the 
riverain states, for example, were based, tn part, upon previous 
connections 1m«the Bénin imperial formation. The extension of Idah's 
political influence beyond the confluence region, however, developed 
on the foundations of an existing riverain commercial network. The 
Bini monarchy utilized close relations with the’riverain, manatee, the 
power of 1ts military, and the lüence of 1ts leadership to establish 
an’ informal riverairt phe ee commercial exchange from , 
Raba to the sea. The success of this economic exploitation grew from 
the fact that Aji-Attah of Idah and Iginua of Warri were cousins¢in 


D ' 
the Benin royal house; both were also part of the Benin diaspora in 
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at 


the early, sixteenth century. Aji-Attah's relationship with Nupe 
extended Idah's influence north of the confluence. The relatively 


close genealogical links between Idah, Warri and Nupe led to a 


^ 


linguistic and cultural associatian that Xacilitated commercial reja- 
tions. Connections between Idah and the rivécoin states of Aboh and ` 
Onitsha wage based on economic considerations, particularly control 
OR the lower Niger. These comercral ties were encouraged by the 
common relÉtionship with the riverain manatee community. All three 
states, “Idah, Aboh and Onitsha, were, insfact, founded through thé 
manatee alliance, and éstáblisméd common political ground upon whick? 
the development of riverain trade could take place. The establish- 
ment of Aj1-Attãh as the ruling monarch in Idah, therefore, provided 


* 


impetus to the political and e£onomic development of riverain ` 


commerce. 7 


^ 


The foundations of the informal Niger alliance grew from the 
genealogical EECH of the Idah and Warri iers. The affinity 
between Aji-Attah and Iginua, and their common roots in the Yoruba- 
speaking dynasty of Benin, contributed to the classification of 
Yoruba, Itsekir1 and Igala in @ single sub-group of the Kwa language 
family in the-Niger-Kordofan segment of Nigerian languages 2 The 

common linguistic affinities probably contributed sto the development E 
of commercial exchange, as Niger traders operated within a single 
,language system. The following extract of linguistic relationships 
reveals quite clearly the connections SEH Yoruba, Itsekiri andy ; 
Igala. It 1s important to emphasize that the Eweka dynasty ch Benin 


‚was Yoruba-speaking and did not acculturateto the Edo language until 


long after the sixteentn-century Bini diaspora that: included Mi. 
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add Anteh, The fact that the ruling dynastaes in Idah, Warri and. 


í LEES. . Beninewere all Yorubà-speaking at one^point in time provided the m S 


* 
H 


basis for the development of regional and long-distance exchange, - 


and contributed to the development i as Niger commercial, i L 
! ' alliance.) / PS 
H ^ , T — + 
oo o CHART XI 7 mE 
` NS - . NIGERIAN LANGUAGES BY LANGUAGE FAMILY 7 ; 
QE E NET . (partial reconstruction) | i 
A » : T 
E . Niger-Korofanian (1) ` 
Ge l , : 
s l “ : Niger-Congo (1.a) : : : 
h - : 3 , d ' 1 
a » e 2 ER * i 
Western, . Kwa (1.a.4.) Benue-Congo--(1.a.5) * 
: Atlantic (1.a.1) : 
7 Sa D | 
S Yoruba (1.a.4.2.) Edo (1.a.4.3.). et : 2 4 
: ES l i 8 i ) 
a 8 H H H 
(alvoruba — (P)Aboko ; 4 
n \ i A D 
P : , e oe Itsekiri ` BT l 7 
n * bi hy 
r p LE , Igala* V 7 ^ 603 
m N ‘ , I 
^a * “ E e " / f 
F A « i * Ld 
ja $ » j í - 
i " Mutual intelligibility 1n language relations provides a basis 
SN AN for political, cultural and commercial interaction. In this respect 
a i the relationships between the western delta, confluence and middle 
l : Niger provided the basis for extended commercia] ‘interactions. The 
4 - ^ D R " Ki ý 
r 1 $ . , * 
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linguistic affinities between Warri and Idah, and between Idah and 


D 


" : 
Nupe, established.an. extensive network in which commercial exchange 


! could take placé between individuals or groups all speaking the same «f 
` A : * ‘ in a P 
E | or related languages, and all related culturally, politically ard S e 
s » * E D s DH 
` economically. aS . : 


The criteria established to catculate chronological ‘separation 


" 
r Li S A V^ « r 


EI of Ges Tanguages, according to K. Williamson, indicates that 


ance and 1solat:on of each group, and a general absence of inter- 
veng linguistic partons in the separate deve lopment of itsekiri and ` 
Hala. It is not clear whether these calculatioris considered the — ^. 
common origins of the two.populations, or if the interactions ` ` 
over time Mia different: language elements since the time of "separa- 


; tyon (e. 1507- 1537) have been included. The evidence clearly shows 


that both groups developed interactive relations with other Tanguage E 
families, and presumably experienced” an accelerated linguistic shift 


H 


accord'ing to the time and rate of this asswmila ive process. For. , 
b: GE since O fon Beran "In c. 1$07-1537, the Bini 
A. ‘ population at Idah interacted with Okpoto leit Cross River language - 
- 1. a. 5:3.), Igbo t Niger language - Va. 4. 7.), and-Idoma (Idoma 
n - language - ].a.4. 6. yir By the time of Williamsor's study the 'Igala "^ Lec. 
language had experiented a consideráble shift toward Agena. due to the | . I 
large scale: influx of SES Doma SES in c. = 1657- wy. 7 Also, f d 

SE & number of Bint Yoruba- speaking clams ém grated from the "cont luence DE: " 
Md 2 region after c. 1687, and thus substantially regüced the orubá sec- 


tor of the e (éier association in Idah. ` The. Bin migrants 1 E Watri, 


+ 
e * "o a . " D 4 Sh TE 
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on the other hand, Gove n relations ES the Ijo (130 language - t 


Ggs? and the Urhobo C 1.à.4.3). The difference in associatrdns 
contributed to the. process of linguistic separation, and would 
accelerate the process f differentiation. It would EE EE : 
that the calculations of time separation suggested from g]ottó- aa 
chronology must be carefully reconsidered. If the factors previously 
discussed were not included in the analysis, and 1t seems doubtful 
that théy were,’ W1lliamson' s suggested time of separation’ would have H 
been much longer than the aetual time of separation “Clear ty the 
SEH factor, and one whicif Williamson may not have known, was 


the common association of the Itsékiri nd Bint Idah pope torts in 


tne Vorüba M peaking:d das Hore from Benin in c. 1507-1537. This err 


1. 


date of separation established two related populations 1n positions | 
to contribute politically and econohically to the development of 
riverain commerce and the administration óf Niger commercial 


traffic. 


* 


Another, intriguing aspect of the association between Idah and 


the western delta suggested by E.J. Alagoa. Alagoa identified a — * 


partieular section of the western delta as part of the "Itsekiri- 


e 


Igala [language] group H As previously noted, the evidence from Idah 


$ 


and Warri irfdicates a genealogical relationship to the Eweka, dynasty; 


and this seems to have been the basis of the Itsekirt- Igala inguistic 3 


_relationship. Itisdistinctly possible that Idah traders .estabTTshed 


commercial settlements in the western delta and thus contributed to 


5 H 


the development of close cultural and linguistic ties between the 


confluence ‘and the delta trading ports. Clearly, the development of 


éxchange patterns and the expansion of,riverain commerce between ? 


* 
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‘ 
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similar populations would™have been easter car EE E between ,- > 
Linguisticatly dissim lar populatioris. In: this respect at least, 
H [4 


1 the development Of Niger commercial activity would have been facili- 
- d. de Ld D t 


tated by the similarities evident between Warri and Idah. ` A. » 
a » y * 


r ' To further emphasıze the political, cultural and economic links 


betweem the confluence-and the delta it 1s important to note the 


ke ST sanit ican religious link established during the Benin diaspora., 
r & 4 e 


3 s The Yoruba- -speaking dynasty in Benin hag adopted Ifa as the state , * P 


SÉ 


ritual system prior to deeg ee of Aji-Attah ahd Iginua 1n 


PET 


c. 1507-1537. The fact-that Ifa was introduced "into the delta ahd ** 
conf luénce regions during the Beni diaspora: established a commdm . 


religious POSE URE On in both Commerc Tat ‘enclaves on she Niger. 9 Ag 


y n 


previous ty discussed, Ifa was an Important mechanism in the develop- 
ment and control of regional exchange, inarket systems and trade. 


SÉ Comercial exchange between two populations who apparently spdke the. 


same fdot lariguage, and „Who both ‘Supported “the R system of ritual” 
management, indicated à dd a for the develepnent and exten ori. of 


long distance trade. Linguistic and cultural SuSE, t reforé / 


£ D 


contributed to the comercial at vance on the Niger. 


D 
The rejationshtg between the Bini dynasty 1n Idah and the ruling 
houses 1n Onitsha and Aboh are, less easily explained in dë 


i ` linguastic, cultural or genealogical ternis. Both Onttsha and Aboh 


emerged from the Benin empire in c. 1563- fone at a time when Benin 
10 


*., Speaking dynasty mp the imperial capital extended its inf luence,; Igbo 


, Was at the peak of political and economic power. . Rs the Yoruba- 


aspirations were suppressed by Bini egenen: authority. . - In. fact, 


; by c, 1617-1644, Igbo power 1n Agbor, an ` Igbo iea Tee the 


wt 


**- 


: Benin empire, had been completely "sybordinated by the Eweka iynasty. 
The am ghata From Agbor 1n d 1563- 1590, therefore, seems to have e? 
been an "m react ron againste the "€ ‘of Yoruba- speaking power, i 


s’ 


and authority. As. m éxpression of resistánce ER and dis assocfation ! 


t ^ 


TW 
from increa$ing imperial. authority in the last Igbo stronghold in thé . ° 


reie foundation of Onitsha and, Abbh represented another aspect 


Hd 
£ of the Benin dyaspora. On one haud, eres Ve dynasty reflected the 


a 


central Yoruba- Speak ing segment of the Benin ‘empire. "On. the* other 


LI 


hand, Onitsha and Aboh reflected the’ Igbo response to imperial E 9p: E 
E ' Esumai Ukwu, therefore, éd a substantial Ighos speaking : 


: group away from Bini ‘mper ia] gm" and thus contributed te the founda- E at i É 
i a _tion EM new ayes ites 1n .Qnitsha and Abop, ` Both 1gbo 'nofirchres : Ei m as i 
` entered khe Niger A atiae and -established relatfons with . C Ge 
.Idah and Warry. -~ aer UE : : g ene RT ; Er ; 
e i SE to Aboh has been described as an exodus of, Aro D R à t j 
Tous ‘ 


leaving Benin. 12 The Aro. had been religious specialists and commer- 


- 


cial m the Benin empire, "ind apparently controlled an "extén.s-« Ss ze 
i sive eastern overland trade system. Beer of jmpérial ^ 
" authority n Benth undermined Aro economic and religious authority, 
and contr ibuted to the EH to disassociate from the Yorubá- " "m Ge 
, Speakin empire. The Se to Abah , ' located! at ihe apex of the’ Ta 

i , Niger Delta, m the disenfranchised Aro population 1n a 
$ position to maintam trading beanies through. the: eastern over land , 
&oütes.. he location of. GH also providéd the opportunity tò - E (05 


D 


exploit ihe Mer comertnat system. Onitsha, on. the d: hand, 


D 


was apparently founded by, an ,igbo- speaking See "m the eL ge. 
m 1590. exodus. 3 The Igbo: anarchy established a relatively powerful . 
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~ enclave gt-the éonfluence of the Niger and Anambra rivérs. Th 


. in won, and ‘acted as Bt potitical ‘and economic € in the ` 


grated long distance trading system dominated by Bint political : 
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late $1xtéenth century migrations from Benin Souesentra ty altered 


the polrtical geography | of the fliger valley, “and contributed to me 
"M? R y " 


a v 
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adorns tration of ‘long distance rivérain Commerce, 


D 
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Ré tat ions "with Idah? were icis developed throdgh a’ common 


e 
ow 


: — 
alliance SER the riverain manatee jun ty atong the Niger. “The ` 


Man anee Communi. had become influent 1a] aries of the Bini dynasty 


* 


DE of. Idah "s D Ee on the river. Both Aboh and Onitsha . 


traditions emphasize the significance of the magétee in the 


H 


political fomdàtións.. Also, „the manatee seemed tovhàve operated a 


D 


f lourishirfg" riverain comercial system which was integrated with the 


a Idah- Warri ie. , The foundations of Aboh and GC 


" H 


"therefore, added two ser commercial enclaves to this extensive 


» w 


network and subsequent ly cong tbutes to the development of an ‘inte 
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authority, and manatee commercial SEN D D ba? + A 
- t ! ` 


f- 
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. The cb-operatioi between Abuh leader'sh p-under Esumai Ukwu and 


CE 


, the manatee ‘community atong eer was "hot necessarily an unusual ` 


` development,” * Both groüps were Aro and had rem cultural, Tin- 


EE been ‘perpetuated: am Abóh traditions A the * 


maintenance of ritual prohbs trons and taboos. 5” _wst as thg Bin: 


Er DH 


monarchy” vg 1daH had "np lenentéd $m lan ritual p mintions 'and ' 
addpted sthe royal, headdress talled Onunu ur (pa of the manatee), 
the leaders, of Aboh' sought to préserve the nenóry of manatée assis- 


tance during their flight from Benin. Thé following tradition’ >. 


guistit and political interests: The alliance between these two, * 
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Fro Idah and Onitshal . p To 
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d The Ach King’ nes with his people to the” bank 
of a “certain creek, where they had no chance to cross 
Zu over. Standing there thetking saw Ewelie people, who 
knew how to pull canoe, so he begged them to cross 
„hm [sic] and his people ..y The King started to send / $ 
“his people .:. but” contrar to this the people "E 
[Ewe ie] pulled'to a corner gf the creek and capsized 
„the king's péople,to death [sic],... .The people 
repeated this cruel deed several times ... He again 
sent tnto ate. tande very powerful warriors ... Through" 
-this they were . safely crossed to-the Tand, . 1n which 
i "they saw no ane, and they enteredNthe canoe, and 
crossed Zo teli the king what had "happened. Sd the 
> ktg with those, that remained with ‘him were helpless. 
' Thinking what to dou à certain man took a pole to 
meásure the depth. of ihe creek. Then he found ,thé 
creek shallow, so^tHey started to wade across the d. 
wv ‘creek. After they all had gone on land, they saw a 
numher.of manatees emerging from the very line they - 
.  waded across .... 'the manatees, which merely formed a 
» , bridge-like line for them to pass over. The „king 
. "houng seen thé kindness of the animals showed to 
, them ... passed a decree to all ws peopié that' no 
* one should either Kail or eat manatee. g 
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In Onitsha, the tradition’ 1s bu eege ‘the same., The follow $ 


ing was recorded by R.N. Henderson, d clearly establishes the réla? 


, Aa 
tionship between t Ünitsha Igbo and the rivehain manates: The t 


H 


incorporation of the manatee -totemic symbol, established the basis 


H 


of a riveráin alliance which Tinked the manatee community with Idah, 


L Li t d 
Onitsha and Aboh, The traditions associated with ‘the manatee serve 


D 


"to maintain within ‘these SE an a mplicit form of remem- 


berance, and the story seems to add a certain glamour am exc. rtement 


tó political evidence. In the Onitsha example the relationships have l 


been perpetuated through the imp lementation of ritual prohibitions 8 
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"E. i 3 similar to. those instituted 1n Idah and Aboh. The common relations 
A n between the d riveraidfenciaves,” including the "Bini at Idah, 
* KL? 
` the Igho' at Onitsha and the Aro at Aboh, provided. the basis Tor the 
] informa] "Niger comneréial and political" alliance. ve 
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Miraculously, it is said, a group of, manatee formed 


NE themselves together into a?mass and ferried the 
i : people of Chima [the leader "of the Onitsha wing of ` 
df ` De exodus from Agbor] to safety near a site along : 
EU ' thè Niger. 47 , d i 
" + WÉI WI i EM s e . 
W 5 e D 
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E d S he connections between Aboh and, Onitsha. have been discussed by. 


A LN ? 


‘a nümber of historians, E. Niche, for „example sumařized this 


a GU in terms of a common "migration tradition, and stated 

2 2 that "one section „Jed by: esoe. :[Orese Chima] crossed the Niger and 

a ae founded the state of Onitsha ` The other section, led by Esuma1 

` `  [Esumai Ukwu] went south. "1 eK eak ete that Chima, one of 

; _asthegoraginral leaders of this emigration, was a rebel leadér in Udo 

E when Oba Esigie destroyed that oe enclave.!? The fact that Agbor 

A -trádTtioneliistabligh the Chima Jem gratton in tH period c. 1563-1590 

j suggests, à EE diechepancy in Tue information offered by Meek. 


Oba Esigte rated 1n Benin 1h, c... 1509- 1536, Dio generations before the 


ge gs Chima em gration to Onitsha. However, 1f ‘Chama’ has been utilized 
x as, à general reference to an Igbo rebel 1n both traditions, then varia- 
y "  t1ons woud not be significant.. It 1s clear, for example, that the 
A ; exodus of Igbo from the Benin empire gccurred n two distinct stages 


firstly, the movement out ‘of Udo to Agbor after Esigie's destruction ' 


» of the former, and, secondly, the emigration from Agbor to the Niger 
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River almest'one hundred years later. Im fact, all four accounts - 
Isichei and Meek, the Agbor and Benin traditions - are referring to 
the 'éastward migration of Igbo throughout the period between č. 1509- 

LÀ 
1617. . ] . : 
hid Ei e i 

The sixteenth,century 1n Benin's ng jory correlated with an 
energetic imperial expansion ‘and an increase in the Eweka dynasty's 


power and authority. The reorganization of central administrative * 


, 


- Structures, royal monopolies on trade, and the introduction of Ifa 


as the state religion, atl Rees to the decline of. Igbo for- « 


tunes 1h the state. Trade and religion had been “areas: where both 

Igbo and Aro hag ALIE participated. Onitsha traditions are wary 
clear that ie migration was a disassbc1atyon response " the expan- 
s1on of pini coercive exploitation. Fhe manatee assistance on the . 


Sager’ rescued the Igbo and Aro refugees from an impending ons Taught 


` by the Bint a reason enotigh to perpetuate the alltance with “this 


a KH 


Gendera community through the’ incorporation of ritual prohibitions 


honouring the- manatee totem. it 1s not coincidental that Benin 


traditions recall a military Papap tran against Eka E n 


& 
C. 1563- TM when the emigrants fled the empire, and when Oba ` i 


Ohengbuda discovered that they “had neglected -to pay-their usual 


tribute Ka The foundations of both Aboh and Onitsha occurred, 


> 


therefore, 1n the fate of external agression and under the.duress of . $ 


potential Bi hostility. ; . 


, The ritual prohibitions adopted by. E ‘bon and gen tbe 


reflected Se association with the riverain Manatee population, 


and clearly commemorated the manatee contribution to the foundations 


of all three states. In Onitsha, SE example, the people are 
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21 ‘In Aboh the manatee cannot 


forbidden to eat? or eat the manatee, ' 
be referred to by its name, amei. They utilized instead such terms 
“as anunsegpmuder (animal that 1s taboo to the princess), or di wenyi 
(he who. shows us). ^? In Idah the Bini monarchy adopted the royal l 
headdress called Qnunu Ehre (tail of the manatee)?? and instituted 
similar taboos to reflect their close association with. the meram 
comunity, It would Seet therefore, that the Aro were instrumental 
in not only ‘changing the political administration of the lower Niger, 
but also contributed to the development of the Niger ‘commercial i 
e | alliance tHat linked Idah, Onitsha, Aboh and Warri. 
The, foundations of strong tradıng states and commercial enclaves 
on the Niger River PResumably served manatee interests. Clearly, an 
5 expansion af commercial act ivigy and the peaceful development™ of. 


+ H 
, e In fact, as riverain trade grew the manatee group became one of the 


* tnade would have contributed to manatee ecónomic ambitions. 
major transportation specialists, and reaped, significant economic 
rewards from the exped commerce on the” Niger. : Cóniributiniq to the 
commerce 'and expanded rewards from trading activities. toas 

the problem remains, however, ` to set the manatee community on .^ 
SS the Nae 1n a proper perspective vis-à-vis the regional political 


xa 


. and demographic spectrum. It would aaea for example, that this 


s manatee commünity was not particularly large un "ëng one settlement , ' 
1 
, Br region. Hover, ıt also appears that a riverain community, 
4 stretched From the delta beyond zu confluence to Raba on the middle 


Niger. Also, numerous manatee. set etufients were located song the 
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Benue, perhaps as far as Ibi. This riverain population was certainly. 
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foundations of Idah, ünikshà and Aboh, therefore, developed riverain ` 
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S K originally Jukun, who subsequently became Igbo-speakers. 
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expert at riverain krade, canoeing, and, probably did, not occupy "much | 


Ri territory om EES bank, As the“pol rt 18 geography of tha ger es 
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, Benue system changed, thé manatee population seems "to*haye been assim - 
LA 
' * lated by larger land-based populations. - Thus the riveran Kede’ > 


24 2 


became associated with Nupe. The Bani along the Benue became ` 


D 


Jukun, pua the population below ANE cant tience were assimilated aS g 


" Igbo.29 In most cases, | therefore, the river ain manatee seem i have 


D D 
x ~. 


been dee by larger gouutabvans; although they havé e A 


> ss oe 


their river ' transport Specialization and may be dent theirs 
primary manatee totems. l 2 22 NE 
S Secondly, 1t shoutd be noted’ that the manatee were EE 

E 'along the" middle and upper Bene systems ; and the Rate tote was ` 
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certain aspects of the northern trade were not seriously affec- 
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1. Refer to the Benin regnal list which shews that Aj:-Attah was, 
the son of Oba Ozolua, and Iginua was the son of MS 01ua. `> 
Olua and Ozolua were, 1n fact, brothers. : 


2. C. Hoffman, "The Languages of Nigeria by Language Family", in 
Studies in Nigerian Language, 5, 1976, Zaria’ Institute of 
Linguistics. j 


3. In the two hundred years since the inauguration of the Eweka ` 
í : dynasty in Benin (c. 1320-1509), the central monarchy remained * ` 4 
" ` relatively aloof and withdrawa from the commoner population. 
r Benin, therefore, could’ be characterized as an imperial 'forma- 
t. tion dominated by a Yoruba-speaking hierarchy, which governed i ` 
e D an Edo and Igbo-speaking commoner population. a 


j A. This chart has been adapted from Hoffman, "The Languages of - P 
* n Nigeria", op. cit., and represents only a small portion of all e 
"T K Nigerian language groups. A more complete chart has been repro- : 
~ + " duced 1m Appendix One. For more linguistic data refer to 
-. Williamson, ‘Lexicogtatistical Comparison of Itsekir1, ox 
Standard Yoruba: and Igala', Department of Linguistics, University 
, of Ibadan, 1972; R. P a M RUE and African . š 
" "e Linguistics" Journal*of African History, MI, 2, 1962; vs a 
. ] R. Armstrong, "Comparative Word List of Two Dialects of Yoruba |. ^7 koc 
f A -with Igala", Journal of West African Languages, ?, 2, 1965; and > 207 
: R. Silverstein, ‘Igala-Historical Phonology’ ; Unyversity of SEE 
RW i California, PH.D., 1973. E o 
^ The process of assimilation and acculturation, especialy zo j 
when concerned with a language shift, can be facilitated : " 
through intermarriage. «In fact, language learnt at the*mother's -~ — 
` knee usually represents the most common elemént ina particular . f 
s í ~ language change. The Yoruba-speaking dynasty in Benin inter- 
P : married primarily with the Yoruba-speakang elite, and only 
* occasionally married with the indigenous pépulation. Marriage ` 7 
Ecos relattons, in fact, were more often through the linkage of a ` i 
D 7 4 KR Yoruba-speaking princess with a'non-Yoruba official.. This kind H 
, of marriage relationship served to establish political Ces, « Lu. , 
u St 4 but did not acculturate the ruling dynasty. Thus the process p A 
. of assimilation and language shift toward Edo was | slow, and only 
- : preliminary ld had been undertaken by the sixtéenth’ century. $ 
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* s ` = Williamson, 'Léxacostatistical BS » OP cit. 
4 S " 6. `The numbering’ system was designed to identify relations betwéen 

? . various languages and sub-groups within language families. The 
bU . < €hart of Nigerian languages also utilizes vertical affinities ' ! 
Wa $ . between language groups which supercede associations on the: » 
horrzontal plane. à 4 
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7. This demographic shift and the influx of Greater Doma-speakers 
havebeen more fully discussed Tater in this chapter, and also ^ 
in subsequent chapters. 
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8. E.J. Alagoa, History of the Niger be Ibadan, *1972, p 4 10. ^ 
` Also refer to R. Argstrong, "The Igala", in Peoples of the , : t 


"Niger-Benue Confluence, 1n the Ethnographic Survey of Africa, 

edited by D. Forde, London, 1955; R. Armstrong, "The Use.of . 
Linguistac and Ethnographic Data in the Study of Idoma and . i 
Yoruba History", an J. Vansina, R. Mauny ahd L. Thomas (eds.), ` 
The Historian in Tropical Africas’ . Se? ' 
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9, J.S. Boston, "Ifa Divination in Igala", Africa, WIV, à, 1974, i ' " 
and M. Kalous; “Ifa Divination’, New Orient, VI, 4, 1967. Por u 
even more gnformation of Ifa. divination and the spread of this ^ zin fs 


ritual System refer to B.I. Belasco, The Entrepreneur as ~ . 
Culture Hero, New York, 1980, and W. Bascom, Ifa D1vination, : 


Bloomington, 1969. ^ y] "us i 
10. The evolution of the Benin empire wasjdiséudssed in Ce , ba, Ce "Es 


chapters. Also refer to R.A. Sargent "Evolution of am Empire: Wës 

From a Redistributive to an Imperial Focal Formation, Ben : D 

c. 1320-1509", in Papers of the Canadjan-Associatiop of African. . Sor oed 
Studies Conference, edited Ah Jews rewick1, Québec, 1984. SR s Xe iiie rds 


11. For information on Agbor 'refer to J. ‘Tomah, "The eatatien of i "LE. 
`> Kingship Among the West Niger. Igbo Chiefdoms ' , Unpubl tshed: P Ty 

: „paper included ín the -Benué va ley History. Collection, Gerges l "me. ` 

‘University as a related paper, "1983. Also.refér.to JD. Hjomih, . , i E 

nit Pre-Colgnial History of Agbor', University. of Birmingham, "^ ^, 7 7 G 


FREI. of the, Royal Chronicle of Agbor’, Benue Valley Project ` ict 
Paper No. 13, 1972. ‘After the subjugation of Agbor, the evidence ; i ; 
“clearly suggests that ‘the monarchy was not ré; estab] ished on. the i : R 
throne until c. 1806-1833. - ~ y 2 Y 


12. AN. Hubbard; The Sobo, of” the ‘Niger pelga, (uis 1945, p. 198. - nue 
13. RN. Henderson, The King in.Ever Man, New" Haven, 1972; EK. m * 


Meek, Law and Authority in a Nigerian ‘Tribe, London, 1937, : 6 Ti 
p. ng and Webster, "A Critical Analysis", Op. eit. ` i 


14. Refer to, the fot lowang mp. - d "a Qd "m 
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15, ` Ritual DEE act © somewhat like. secondary totems, ard are , kp, Que 

generally adopted for palitacal ‘reasons to establish a connec- ta t P 
. Lion between a oof. aligned population , and the political power os 
and aùthobity» For more detail òn totems, totemism and the = «4. c . 
utility of totemic data refér: to F.B.: Atabà, "Recent Develop- e 
ments if the Use of Non-Documentary Evidence, with Special 3 : 
, Reference tq Totem! sm and Regronal Chronology' " Dalhousie , 1 ^ 
University, M. A. hi UE TNI ; 
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i ` ^ AUS ta A ra v 
. 16. k. 9. Ogendengbe; pe Aboh er of the m^ Niger, c c.'1650- "e, 
. E: 1900', preis of Wisconsin, Ph. D., 1974. >~ : $ 
e 2 . F e SS 
om Ri ` Henderson, “the-king in ‘Every Man, p. 47. ' 
* Ae ^ 
(08. "E, Geer The Ibo Beople "and the Europeans; London, 1973, ^ x 
Cas FF: 38- 40. i a 7 ` d i 
i pu “Meek, Law and RA p. M. Also refer-to E. Isicheis. 8 
Sr A History of Nigeria, London 983, p. "137. ; 
s 20: a. Egharevba, A, Short "History un Benin, Ibadan, 1968, p. H ` 
a2) Henderson, „The King: in Every. Man, B. "32. -Alsd refer do. I = 
O Nzimro, Studies fn Igbo Political Systems, kanden E 
K prd Ogendengbe,. 'The- Abah Kingdom’ , gp. cit. hr " a a 
; 605 2$ TADTC NO. TIT, Igala Mela group REL Rchahyuwo clan 
bilo T principal informants, July 22, 1977... - 

KW H * be » 
Puede ATA pup Nadel, "The Kede: A Riverian State an Northern Nigeria", `° 
"Er 1n African Political Systems, edited by M. Fortes and oF 
oe E.E.. Evans- e London, 1940, pp. 165- 196. 

; j 25. Refer to T.M. “Macteou, 'Etbnological Report on the Okpoto, 
ie Egedde of Idomaland', Kaduna Nàtiónal Jue K.2003, 1925. , 
xU e . 26. « J.B. Webster, ‘Animals of the Kingdom! , uL Valley Dës j f 
: Paper No. 6, 1975. e i 
$ 27. J.B. Webster, 'The Three Phases of Kwararafa: A Péripatetic — 
State", 1h Central Nigerian Perspectives, cated by E: iene EN 
` forthcoming. eye 
1 28. MacLead, 'Ethnoloficei Report', op. cit. 
29.. A.E. Af1gbo, "The Aro: of Southern Nigeria: A Socio-History” ; 
, ` AY Qf Legends of Their Origin . - Part I", African Notes, : 
1971, pp. 34-46... 
i^ 30. MacLeod, 'Ethnological “Report', op. cit. ps" 
31. K.0. Dike and F.I. Ekeguiba, "The Aro State: A Case Study of » 
- State Formátien in Southeastern Nigeria", Journal of African 
^ Studies, 5, 8, 1978, p. 269. ‘ 
S 32 Webster; "THe Three Phases of TE cit., where itis an 
NE : noted that Akpa mày refer to Abakwariga Mm ically or more 
generally to all SE peop ies of: Kwararafa. ; 2 
33. Hoffman, "The Languages ‘of Nigeria, op. , p. 177 ; 
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retrenchment of Kwararafa continued after a persed ar approximately : * 


^ 3. 
one hundred years on the rocky outcroppings of. Tagara. , i e m 


on 


The population that migrated southward ‘after the crusting of” ^ 


D 
š ^ 


Tagara included a large’ continent Of Abakwariga- ee D Other 

ethrid- linguistic factions evidént in this’ emigration south included 

the Kore and Gwari. Major segments of the. Koro-Gwar1 migrated to 

the’ west, and eventually crossed the Jos Plateau and settled in i 
` southerrt Zerie The movement south Sech us the most since this 

migration accounted- for the establishment. of the.third capital at Ba 


* Biepi THAM 1520-1550.°! 2j The resettlement 1n the Benue Valley l 
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altered the Semograpirtes óf the multi- ethnic ronfedewecy and intro- 
ducéd nia jor; new, Ste linguistic groups into the population. The" 

shifting: alliances which were the basis of cetral power in the toM 
federacy had to be revamped under the mounting pressure from'&hese : 


D 


new groups. - 1 


A 


€ e 
* The retrenchment south also allowed Kwararafa to revitalize once, 


again after a crushing defeat ; and by C. 1550-1580, the recovery was 


sufficient to allow for a military intervention 1n, sudanic zone ` 


affairs. Kwararafa attacked and defeated Bornu, hut drought and 


famine prevented any permanent (ue the relationsfhp ‘with the 


sudanic zone trading Formations. The military adyantage gei by 


" the victory over Bornu did not, theréfore, translate Tnto permanent. 


economic advantage. J.B. Webster indicated quite iore that 


climate was a major, factor an inter-state relations, "and argued that 

a a deterioration occurred, Préo the -1560!s + 
y M 

and, "1620" S, a «8 P.E. Lovejoy argued that i amines of these magn tudes 


r must have seriously affected large parts, if not att of the sou? ern 


Ki 


‘Sahara in the Central Sudan and set 1n motion major population 


29 pn 


shifts, wr" One of the results of" the Sue that 
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P eg 5 Xwararafa" S m Titary stayed south’ ‘of the Benue. At least in Biepi, 


rainfall would have SH more SES = ` 
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The period following the "Sima Azady" euhe when Sarkin \ 


. Mohamma Zaki ruled Kano and Mai Idris Alooma governed Bornu gpwas a 


particularly dramatic time in Benue Basin history. The eastern 


* 4 
section of the trans-Saharan trade collapsed with the conquest of 


Songhai (25 August, 159 ),2! and trade shifted toward Bornu and the 


` 


Central Sudan. Mai! Idris Alooma capitalized on this opportunity and 
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e extended Bornu authority far to the north on the major northern trade 
routes 28 Kwararafa,,on the other hand, faced an economic decTine, 


- 


* The last resort for 1ts traders interested in northern commerce 


seemed to be a major military incursion into the north mm ah effort 


n 1 D D € D 


Ni , to resuscitate commercial exchange. In c., 1582-1616, Kwararafa i 

S m n invaded Kano, :déspite the droughts, and "ate up the whole country," 33 
. : ~ This military success, however, did not solve, the economic problems, 
` and Abakwariga commercial influence' continued to dec Tine within the 
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Gegen The major beneficiaries of this economic transformation, 


‘ : were the small numbers'of Bini and Jukun traders Who were EISES “in 


riveran and southern over land trade, SEET ‘ 


` H 1 


* The shift to pee Nece ated by: the fall of E Te 


‘dominated riverain trade, oh the Benue; ind the Jukun-Aro overland , 
route. The - adoumu’ ated evidence suaaests ‘that Kwararafa = 


: “contained thred, major and, two minor populations. The Abakwariga, 
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Koro- Gwari, and Sreater- Doma were numerically E ECH while the^ 
. Bini and Jukun were nufier1caTly: small, politically weak; but, econo- 
^ Ed rei D 74 * 


: f End mpártant. | The major demographic change, was the anéroduction 


[4 D 
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‘of the Idoma Nokwu - the progenitures of the Idoma }inguistic group 


` 


ang the E This demographic shift and disproportional economic 


" ` 'balahce in favour of the Bini and Jukun imposed, a realignment ‘of 


meer nal alliances Within -the Bien? political structures. The ‘Bini, 


i 
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i who had been 1n contact and tntermarried with the Tdéma Nokwu for 


` 35 


" some generations," aligned with this Opie in the political 
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E - which includes the OCH Mago. Etulo, part of the Igalà and Igbirra, | 


Lach 
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~ Nokwu and Bid: alliance:was established 1n opposition to the i ; 
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The Jukun newcomers aligned with the Abakwar1ga-Pabir 


(also newcomers), while the Koro-Gwari apparently remained disaffected 
i is 


but 1nterested observers. The Kora, in,fact, found their political ": 


ambitions ,1gnored 1n the polarrzation of political and economic SC" 


forces and soon opted for disassociation and efni gration. Ki V 
The Abakwar 1ga- Pabir-Jukün alliance appears to have been, im- 


, tally ‘at least, the dominant political: force 1n the re- formation of 


2e The. Jukun began to estaba female-side Vtnks 


BI 


to. facilitate direct involvement in state administration, and became 


Kwararafa at Bien, 


an fncreasingly potent voice despite their small numbers. 


> - 
" D Y 


The Idoma "^. ‘ 


. Abakwar1ga-Pabir-dukun, and sought. to develop a yeni pel rel Gad pase 


_ from their strong economic position. n is portant to emphasize that 


r 


though the Bini ‘and Jukun were gett small, they were probably 
the economic leaders 1n the comnusty. The Abakwariga, who previously ' 


D r UNN a ptos a 
had been the main merchant class in the tradang formation, had to 


- 


explore alternatives 1n the new commerce) nexus. Riverain trade e 


required special skills and was virtüaliy closed to Abakwarig overland ` i - 


v 


" traders. ?7 The southern rotes became the preferred option: Rbakwarida t 


,and Jukun merchants eventually settled as far south as Calabar. The i 


^ D 
potitial alliánce between Abakwariga-and Jukun apparently included 
5 D D H * 


* 


an economic alliance along the southern overland routes, dÉ 
It would seem that by c. 1580-1610, Bin: and Idoma Nokwu were 
excluded from the political, administration of the multi-ethnic state. 


e H 


The Abakwariga were sti concerned about their own northern connec- 
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tions; but, increasingly, sauthern over land trade was taking" ecdnomié 


E 
e vr » 


<The riverain'trade retained its significarice and 
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precedence. 
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? maintained Bini-Idoma Nokwu pressure, for political power. Inter- ` 


. influential enough to tompete. for polittcal status, but the 


.. 


v 


marriage and the female-side relationships, over. time, provided the, 
Sense, of political legitimacy that Could be exploited as a basis ' 


for politica power ` The Bini-Idoma Nokwu apfgar to have been 


` Abakwar tga- Pabir- Jukun’ al Tange maintained dominance.” n 
H 


^The Kwararafa diaspora that had "begun with the migratiqn of 


D 


disaffected Koro-red monkey n c. 1550-1580 eventually Continued with 


the etm gration of Bini-leopard and Idoma Nokwu-ówuna bird in c.-1580- 
38 » i i 


.1640.79. In c. 1580-1610 the Bini-Idoma Nokwu alliance endeavoured 


but farted to promote Abutu:EJe as the paramount in Biepi. The Bini- 


* SC D D 


:Idoma Nokwu responded to this disappointing development by disasseci- " 


“ating fram Kwararafà and migrating doen the River Benue. The Idama 
` Nokwu abahdoned, fo? the most part, their. homelands 1n Apa 
arid re-settléd temporarily "n Apa IT, hbutu Eje Was the leader of 


this emigration, and Finally led the combined population to Agatu. 
* 4 
This. emigration, accordihg to” Igala Sources, ine luded the .Alago, 


* 


Idoma, Igala, Igbirra, and some Hausa’ and Jukun. 32" Apparent ly, thare- 


"fore, the atliances established in Biepi were not mutually exclus ve; 
“and while ‘some Jukun a Ahakuar nga left during the Kwararafa dia- 

' spora some Bini E doma Nokwü stayed in the Apa area. The 
Kwararafa SEET / incorporating such a diverse" eine mix, and 
Guedes a substantial dc of People, .contributed to the founda- 
tion of a umber of successor states and to the continued decline of the 


parent SEENEN 


X 


> 


a 


- elements of northern origin allying with two distinct commercial 


lion to. 
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^ [n the political confrontation of c.-1600 Abutu Eje clearly appears. z 


to: häve represented the Bini-ldoma Nokwu alliance. ; He was Of the , 2 


leópard. totem of Bim origins, yet presumab ty Idoma Nolani W language.. 


(t map competition was Adi Agba Kenjo, a Jukun of the E TT 
P wrt * we - » 


„to the Abakwar1ga-Pabir royal house of Biepi. If Abutu Eje was a 


' 


seribus competitor, he must also have had some diri d to 


E 


` by 1600 there were probably two royal houses, one Abakwariga repre- 


D 


"senting the ancjent Tagara establishment, “and the other, the new 
' Pabir royal hóuse, Which possibly had been "— € 1n the found; 


ing of Biepa. There is no evidence (but one suspects) that Kenjo - 


was female-side Lo one royal house, possibly the Pabir, and Abutu Eje. . 


d ^, 
> 


to the other or AbaRwariga royal house. Kenjo won and became the 


first remembened monarch 1n Jukun traditions 0 The major signifi- 


* 


»: ENT ^ TE © d 
-cance -of this succession dispute lay 1n the fact that it represented 


competitors; the:B1ni dominating the Benue trade and the Jukun ` 


controlling the Cross River commerce. The Jukun and.the Cross River 


commercia] system were the winners. ` = T 
i However, despite this fame, Kengo was karai be" rouder of the 
Jukun successor state. His‘reign ended ina revolt of the Abakwariga 
from thei major settlement at Uka. The Abakwar1ga planned a rebel- 
ee the düitdn king; and Adi Agba Kenjo was, "murdered 
and his descendants excluded from-the throne. 4! . The power of the 
central government was thus seized by Adashu Kors. and the capita] 


was shifted fron Bien to Uka. As martyr to Jukun political ambitions, 


Adi Agba Kenjo was deified as the god of war ‘and became an important 


H ; e 
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kinship relations to the royal house. Actually, it would appear that ; 


pP 


D 


. ‘that the short- lived Jukun monarchy, under Adı Agba Kengo, -was not 


political accomodation and left ENG — factions to resolve the 


E : i í e S 1 , 244 E n ag 
-spirit in the Jukun collectrorn of cults ‘and ancestor worship. 42 ! ON 
dach Katakpa, às a "representative of Abakwar1ga political amba - E i 


$ D 


‘trons, decided that Uka, with its substantial EE population, 


- ~ 


Would be a more Secure and ` sintagle: settlement for the Kwardrafa 


LONE 


. palace. “It is also possible that, Katakpa also Favoured, Üka because 1t 


H 


^ was. ciosa to the emgrating Idóma Nokwu who had been female_side 


Zz - 


relatives and allies’ of his royal house. “It would: appear, ` therefore, » a 


able to corisol date political authority and effectively weg ties Jukun ST 


"dómnatypn Kg tere trade to SSES power throligh economic A. 
^ “support. . Clearly; flashu Katskpa represented a resurgence of northern l "ES 
, , influence in Karatara and was probably recognized "as Abakwar mai and; 2 i 
therefore; more acceptable io the majority of northern peoples in : à. 
: the state. "pofheieL cgmntonse 78 the wien dic situation RE P : 2 


ae S 


g ato c., 16]0- 1640 faled to provide the/necessary continuity of govern- , 
ment and did not satisfy the; varigus claims to political power. The 


* fragmentation Airave the Kwararafg. giaspořa ‘ref lected, quire clearly, Si + 
at B D 


the divisions in the cosmópo]atan population. The’ emraration of 8 


the Koro, ‘Bint and Idoma ,Nokwyu' certainly dont’ buted to the fragile , 


^ € 
internal Sollen: of the state. Tite E at least 
temporarily,'as victorious. PEN "uw . $ 


* 
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Uka was better located vis-à-vis Cross River commerce. It: was 


probably the northern texminus of thé Cross River trade route; and, as. š , 


à consequence, from c. J600 Jukun migration into the region accelera- i 


Ke" 
ted. The Jukun ants were no longer merely traders. They came in a 


s 
x 
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largé numbers and settled as farmers until the entire Apa region once 
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dominated by the Idoma Nokwu became the major centre of concentra- * | 


s 


tion of the Jukun; the region later became, known as their homeland., 


“It seems, however, that Uka remained an liec indes ER ER c , 


Jukun homeland. . Upon. the 25500 o IRE OR or Kenga and Katakpa' s relo- 


cation at Uka, a Bini - leopard, group founded the trading centre of 


Diper on the: Benue Rivers pampar later. became Jukun, but one sus-" 


pects that 1n c. 1640 it was Primari Ty idom Nokwu under a Bini- * 


related royal house. By M end of the century the Dampar royal 


'. house had submitted to Uka and accepted tHeir regalia. _This might De 


_ Interpreted as a sign that Benue commerce had lost out to the over- 


land-route to the Cross River and that Jukun settlers were ‘Swamp ing 


Dampar. In the generation c: 1680-1710, Jukun were crossing and- 


D t P 4 e 


settling north of.the Benue. De the struggles in Uka between 


Abakwgriga and Jukun for control of.the throne, the Jukun would, in * 


the eighteenth century, come to look upon Kwararafa as their unique 


state. It would also seem that 1t was in the eighteenth century 

that the Jukun*language came to be spoken by all other peoples 
including the Abakwariga. Pressure to Jukuntze caused migrations out 
of Kwararafa, including some Abakwariga in the Eighteenth’ Century, at 
the close of which the Jukun had schieved: exclusive political power. 


The Abakwariga clans had become king makers, a complete reyersal'of^ 


- 


the hierarchy evident a century before. f 3 tx 
The reign of Adashu Katakpa 1n Uka reflected the resurgence of 
northern influences 1n Kwararafa political and commercial affairs. 


To:assure the longevity of Abakwariga political hegemony 1n the 


, confederacy, Abakwariga commereial strength had to be reasserted in 


‘the northern trading patterns. Therfore, 1t was only natural that 
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MC E Adashu katakpa send strike at’ Kano ha the aam "vi developine a 


m KR ^ m 
* 


spare in the commerce ot the: horth. Kter, an, Kwararafa military 


Wi 


strength had been founded upon a SE pala y and Kano had been 


Uu s D 

the nain supplier of horges far ims military 4 arm.of the Kwararafan 
A » goverament. Adashu Katakpa! S nväs10n.of the north and, his defeat 
" ; 0f Kano during the’ reign of Sarkin Mohamma Kukima (1651- Leen? 


T E PE capacity of the Kwararafan army, even 


though the ñapita] was now far removed from the northern sudanic 


^ . Zone. , Tis 
b A d hd , 
i i ; Tor B ... Sarkin Kworarafa Adashu came to attack Kano? e 
: Sarkin Kano went to Yan Magada where he stayed 
r ` "+ for seven days, and then to Auyo and'Abewa, where 
a ot s he remained forty days. On his return he found 
i 2 ' that the Kworarafa had battered down the Kofan 


Kawayi, [Kaway: Gate]. 44 we ` 


t 
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MÉ y gi - : 
^ It does not s&em coincidental that the ascendancy ef Adashu * 


. — Katakpa in c. 1640-1670 corresponded with à briéf period of economic 


D * 


* recovery after the deprivations of drought and famine. This madest 


E T 1S also interesting that.while traders’ capitalized on this brief period 


of etonomic’ growth, EE ond famine returned to plague the 


^ 1 


sudanic region. In fact, the reign of Sarkin Mohamma Kukuna was a 


45 


time of severe drought in Kano itself; and the Senegambia region 


DI 


-suffered;"the great famine of the seventeenth century P Bornu 
traditions indicate that a massive drought and wide spread famine 


ravaged the Lake Chad region, and that from the reign of Mai Haj Ali 


LF (1649-1689) to that of Mai Dunama Gana (1756-1758), drought remained 


A 
SS .recovery allowed for a resurgence 1n Saharan commercial activity. It 
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at 
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. à serious problem.» With the northern states weakened by drought and 


,' evidence of the determination to re-establish northern commercial 
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persistent famine, Adashu Katakpa seem determined to establish 
Kwararafan sartus ih the sudi zone. These efforts to reassert 
Kwararafan power and authority might be considered an-act of poli- 
tical opportunism. On the other hand, they can be seen as the 
actions of a political realist‘who perceived the weakness of the 


enemy and strikes. Given the facts that the Abakwariga were relä- 


* t 1 
tively securé in Uka, and Abakwariga mercantile opportunities were. 


gd of resuscitation, the invasion of the north should also be 


considered a logical alternative. Furthermore, being located south 


r 


of the River Benue 1t seems unlikely that predominantly Sahelian 
droughts, even of the magnitude of the climatic decline of the md- 
seventeenth century, seriously imposed upon Kwararafa. The. invasion 


of the northern zone, therefore, reflected Adashu Katakpa's determin- 
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ation to re- D EE EE “trade. “ 


The invasion of ‘Gea by AdaShu Katakpa seems to provide further 
ý 1 


links. This invasion coincided with a Tuareg attack on Mai Haj Ali's’ 


stronghold at Ngazargaħu. ^" The conflict between the Kanuri and the 


Tuareg was probably exacerbated by the condrtions on the deserun. 


48 


side of the Borna empire. Whatever the Situation 1n T Tuareg 


camps, Mai Haj Ali was fürced to STE two potent aggressors. To. 
ecole the siege of EE Mai Haj Ain temporarily negotiated | 
with the Tuareg and allied his forces to concentrate ypon the defeat 
of Adashu Katakpa. Bornu won a resounding victory, and Mai Haj Ai 

gamed fame throughout the Hausa states for his defeat of the power- 


ful pagan invaders. Dan Marina, a Katsima poet and cantemporary of 
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Mai Haj Ali, expressed the ERT that swept through Dorn and the , 
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Hausa states after the defeat of Kwararafa. This Song) in fact, rep- é 


resented the Islamic ideals and the respect the Mauve conn tty falt , 
for Mai Haj Al: and his success against pagan influences in the. RC 


sudanic zone. ' . sie x SÉ 


ei T x » 
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The Sa'id Muhammad ibn Sabaghi (may God-pardoh him) in k 
praise of Amir ul Muminin ‘Ali Sultan of Roemi and n , e 5 ] 
censure of Kwararafa. S e Y A V 
Ain has triumphed over the heathen, a matchless triumph in the path of God." toa 
No Sultan “lıke him: A Laith°among Laiths; exer stout. of heart. "E EN BIS 
Has he not- brought us succour? Verily but for him * s foe 
Our hearts had never ceased from dread of the unbelaevers. . 
Narrow had become to us the earth pressed'by the foe, -. > D 
Til-Al1 saved our children and their children yet unborn. ^ KÉ - 
0 people! with one accord 'May God grant him recompense for’ our deli¥erence. - 
He drove back to their furthest borders the army of the Jukum go 

And scattered their host disheartened. : 
I heard that Ain, the Amir ul Muminin, ` MEE 
Went to the land of the heathen and there lay in wait for them. GC 
D God help him and give him a good reward. , "EL. 
Strengthen us and give us sustenance. CS , "7| 
Luwef aru „worked iniquity in the Sudan, 1n his over-weening pride, S | 
Striding forth with the stride of a tyrant, and setting his promisés at duse E 
As though he weened that ne'er would a peer subdue him. ; | 
He and his people spared not rivers nor cities; . | 
The Kwararafa followed the trdck of his doom, and their hour too, g 

Passed to the qrasping palm of the fortunate Prince, 

The pious Hajj to the Holy Cities, who 1m this world arid the next has S » 
Earned the pilgrim's highest reward. ` S 
Always fasting and waging war, winning thereby to God's face and safe mercy. 

Give thanks again for what our Mai Al: has wróught; 

For he has ransomed the whole Sudan from strife. 3 

This 1s the need of praise of the servant of God, 

The Sheikh the Sa'1d Hamid, 

Upon Ali, King of the two rivers, who stayed war. 

I, Dan Marina, fear no one save the savages, whose law 1s greed. 
Praise be to God and thanks for His deliverance from the pride of the rebelliaus 
And thanksgiving and peace upon the Prophet, the guide to God, our refuge. p] 
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i After the defeat by Bornu, KT? Katakpa's son, pu suctessor 


to We Kwararafan STONE; endeavoured once again to Secure a 'place ^ 


aw 


in "c northern “sun! by renewing the attack on Kano.” „This iras ton 
1n c. 1670-1700 represented, un effect, the last effort on the dare 


of the Abakwariga to secure a place 1n the northern trade-nétwark. 


The success of the campaign, as the following evidence clearly : f 


shows, did not establish the  gconome security sought by the, northern 


trading commun ty 1n Kwararafa. The failure to TE hashing 


political "m relations and to exercise ahy degreg. óf politi- 
Cal scontro]. ‘must be segn as a repetitive flaw in Kahan aan foreign 
D PY og x 

_ Policy, Victory ina angie battle might POS med weakeirthe Be 


Edi 


merde and generate some "commercia kctiyity; but i "did not ex 


H? 


establish stability, peace and recognition of kyararafa às"a valuable 


r 


trading partner. The invas ton of Kano by King Leeën iuc 1670- 
k 
1708, thereéore, MCN little econoditc. aipuntage;- failed T d ^r 


reassure Abakwariga merchants, and did-not affirm "Abakwar1gq, dominas 


tion 1n Kwararafa. The following tradition; faken from The Kano 


D 


Chronicle, for the reign of Sarkin Dadi (1670-1703) seems to provide 


‘another clue as to a possible explanation for’ this attack. Certainly, 
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with the failure of his father in the preceding generation 1t 1s 
we 
surprising that Agwabi pursued the northern Connections. However, as 


Kano traditions reveal, gnd Bornu traditions confirm, there was 
x "a 
another rationale for the military invasion of Kano in 1677.3 
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The Sarkı wished to go out and Ti him e but., 
, the chiefs of Kano demurred and- hé remained An his 
^ house. The Kworarafai entered K y the Kofan Gadon 


Ka1a, SE the men of Kan "And reached Bakinrua? 
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The?Galadimà Kofarikani said to ‘the Sarkin Kano, “who 
to was in the Pugachin Kishi with his Jarumai: "Establish 
, 'Tchibiri' at Toji and 'Bundu' at Rimi Bundu." „Thet. + 
, Galadima said to the Sarki, "Rise up! the Kworatafai i . 
have destroyed the best part of your town ahd have roy) 
-~ kitled many men! They have penetrated to the Kurmi, 
‘and will attack the 'patace!." (The Sarki mounted/his ^ o. 
. horse. and went. out, afd came to ‘thé Kofan Fada with ^ -> 
» . the Galadima .... He went to Rimin Bundu, took thé 
~: *"Bundu" and gave dt to Dan Durga Mazza Mazza, and thence —— 
` hastened to Kofa Bai. - He found the Kworarafa had Come 
N . hear the ."Tchibiri! but everyohe of them who came. close- 
=, died at onte: The Sarkin Kworarafa told-his people ta 
P .deke away the "Tchibiri^. Thé Kwor'arafai tried to 
go ax charge, but they failed: to'seize^it. The Sarki Kano 
a . ? came ‘tothe, "Tchibiri', ‘and took it. ` On his right hand. 
" — hé, had a hundred warriors, in-front ‘of hi “ninety-five, 
chiefs, all of: them mallams,. and on his feft hand a 
* hundred warriors... They were all.slaughtered by the . , 
Re Only a few were left alive, Sarkin’Kano* =: * 
6flad to Daura. The- Kworarafai. id ecu him to deli, 
and then dis . n 
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The indications in the Kano traditions are quité clear that the 


‘invasion "under Agwabi was E to thé presence of- the cult dee 
of "Bundu" and "Tchibiri".. It would seem, therefoke; that as the 
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prominent representative of pagan Pues in the Benue Basin, the 
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leadership in Kwararafa yas, deterinitied 'to &ontrol these pagan cult 
objects. Apparently, pagan ritual and SES pride were offended . 
by the- fact Wet Bundu and Tchibiri were n the hands- of an Islamized 
polity like anos a invasion by OMS WAS therefore, an attempt 


to 2 us the pagan cults and to etun them to fons igi Eontrar. 
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reign f sarkin Tsamia. in Cc. 1307-1343. Although the monarchy 


originally’ ‘endeavoured to suppress the practiceof-this pagan cult, 
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the Sek dese convinced io allow it to continue. 


The Sarki returned to the tree, and’ destroyed the o 
wall«together with ai? else connected with.'Tchibiri' ..-^ 
^. 77 cwhich was beneath ihe tree. All the pagans had in-- y 
an ' the, meant ime fled, except Makare, Nan *amagí, and " 

LEA ` Bague d ‘Dan Dorini. The Sarkj said td them, "Why do . 

you not run away?" They said, "Where were we to run 
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bertelyed: economic motive, but by a spiritual motive: as well. 
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probably made the continued supply of horses more diffieult Béi 
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emphasized He need to secure supply lines to the north. In addi- S 
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stron, Ree political authority, in Kwararafa had ege . d 
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beén baged upon the dominance of northern trade and on the prom: 
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nence of the Kwardrafán cavalry. In this. réspect ES invasion of. F 
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, Rorthern Islamic city state, not only becadse the distance was too. 
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: great for foot soldiers, but also because the economic and commer- 
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' DEn The eventual collapse of Kwararafa as an imperial trading f8rma- 


Š ETON and its Feconstitutaor, as an eighteenth century ‘Jukun natvonal 


state were roóted in the partial but growing abandonment of the 


^ : shared principles of central dMiimnistration, This fundamental 
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* engendered a solid basis for the recognition of the state admini- EE 
stration. The war to regain Tchibiri, however, represented é 
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Abakwariga ambitions that had apparently'survived almost three ‘hun- 
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dred years of assaciation with Kwararafa. With this tenacity in - - 
ethnic identification, the principles of Shared Succession in the 


"central monarchy enabled the diverse groups in -the state to maintain 


their relatronship within the confederation. Abandonment of this - 
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R founding principle served to minimize the attachment of, each group 
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to the state and prompted further fragmentation: D 


i Kwararafa had a brief period of giony whén 1t had emerged as the 
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domiriant military, and perhaps. econome and poss power in the oi 

; P sudanic zone. It was during this period that stronger attachments 

to-the confederal structure might have been enhanced. , However, - . e 
generations of violent’ competition with aggressive neighbours, d E 5 

vt droughts, famines and internal disputes undermined the central instt- 


tutions and prompted a retrenchment of the capital into the Benue 
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Valley. The moment of supreme glory, which itterestingly enough ' 
i vods corresponded with the era described in-the regiorial chronological 


0*5. , structure as d period of ‘prosperity; quickly 01 and Kwararafa 


3 , Was forced ` nto: ame struggle Qn which the economic and political : 
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the Kwararafa confederacy. ' The émer§ence of Aku Dawi, first in a 


fairly Tong line of Jukun monarchs, id c. 1700- 1730, 58 seems to 
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support the contlus10n offered by Sa*ad adi. when he argued that 
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t s.s If the Jukun wére . . rtm. the south, as , 


agree that Kwararafa was a middie Benue pheno- 
menón ... I maintain ... that the ancient Jukun 
polity [read Kwararafa] whose achievements are so 
well known 1n Borno and Hausaland was centred north 
of present day Jukun! and. sg Ys cw 
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It 1s also evident, however, that the Jukun were not, as Sa'ad! 


Abubakar believed, synonymous with Kwararafa; and 1t was only 1n the 


decline of Abakwariga fortunes that the Jukun achieved the paramount 
position in the state. In fact, 1t was only after the fragmentation 
of the Kwararafa confederacy into 1ts component parts that the Jukun 


^ achieved p&imacy in their successor state. 


The PRS of Kwararafa, therefore, gave rise to a number of 


successor states in the middle belt, not the least of which were the 


Jukun dolunies and the- development of Jukun hori in the main 
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remnant of Kwararafa. After Agwapi, the monarchy 1n Biepi~reverted 


to the Jukun. The Abakwar1ga provided the female-side and the king- 
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makers 'along with considerable Abakwariga-dukun intermarriage, 
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state. It is also interesting that during this process of reVitali- 
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d Kwararatan history. The capital of this new entity was moved frpm 


the Abakwariga' town of UKa to EE, Jukun communitk of Wuse locate 


ke idis of the Benue, and finally in the early nineteenth century tfo 
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Wukafi. "ër ZS Ze ' 
' The name "Wukari" goes back in time and apparent ly relates to 
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Jukun} sett lement in pyar ate which Geyve lopen cłose to the town of 
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Uka. Wukari may have Been in ekistence during the time of. Agba 
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,. Kenjo, but. it,was just another Jukun community in an expansive multi~ 


ethnic confederation, It igvalso evident, however, that the region 

in which both Uka and Wukari were located wás called Apa; and přob- : 

ably the rural areas-of pa were populated primarily by eter poria. 

After the migration of ob rester Doma, during the EG of the 
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include Awe, Wuse, Azar, Aor and War. The ‘main Bim settlement 
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Ni shared the throne. The Bini-Greater Doma „population 


" founded successor states in Idah; Anka, Doma,, Keanai Adoka, Ugboju, 


Oturkpo and Etulo,to name but: à few.' BE of Kwararafa,' 


therefore, seems to come to a fairy eprupt end during the seven- ‘ 
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as the anging fortunes of this sudamc state 


| were Ee in the GEESS s of the polity to the nonthern Benue 


Basin region: ` The 


eventual col lapse of Was ‘once major trading Formation pee 
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of Atdantic overseas trade” created Te EISEN a new commerc^ al 


pattern when directly affected potitreal devg lopment Eo Benue 
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; SEH states. Particular" to this discuss fon were the” dramatic change 


1 the sudanic- economics 1nfra- structure, the rise of Bornu, and the ^ 
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decline’ of the northern: trade links of the Abakwar ja. These purely 
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directly related to the decline of kwararafa, the Kwararafa diaspora 
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of, the seventeenth century and the emergence of the successor states 


1m the,middle belt. The following dtscussign endeavours to pursue "E 
the events in the Kwararafa diaspora and the aftermath of. the col- , , . ; 
lapse of the once important state. This discussion concentrates on "e 2 
developments at Idah as representative of the diaspora of Bim- JP EP j 
Greater- Doma; and code the revitalization of middle belt poli- ts -š 
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During the initial planning stages of the Benue Valley History 
Project 1n -1974 the importance of Kwararafa was clearly.recog- 
nized; and a/reSearcher was assigned the responsibility for 
collecting, recording and subsequently analysing oral-and docu- 
mentary records for ‘this state. Unfortunately this research was 
prematurely curtailed after the production of only a pretimi- 
nary paper, based upon archival and published sources. Refer 
to'J. Sterkin, ‘Some Reflections on Kwararafa', A.B.U. Seminar, 
Jos, 1974. This paper added very little to, the general know- 
ledge about Kwararafa, but 1t did emphasize the Abakwariga domi- 
nation of, the state during the early period. “The mantle of 
Kwararafan historical research subsequently shifted ‘to 

D. Makuluni at Dalhouste University, who has yet to provide 
anything of substance on the sudanic zone Tet alone Kwararafa. 
It has also fallen to R. Shain at the University of Jos, and the 
Johns Hopkins University3 and his results are anxiously awaited. 
Other major contributions to the sudanic zone are also in pro- 
gress, sections of which'have been made available for this 
study. Thanks are, therefore, due to J.E. Miller, 'The Barbur 
Dynasty of Biu', Dalhousie University, M.A., expected, 1984, 

and J. Power, 'Lafia: Layers of Settlement', Dalhousie 
University Honours Essay, expected 1984. Another major contri- 
bution to.the historiography of the sudanic zone and Kwararafa, 
in particular has been J.B. Webster} 'The Three Phases of 
Kwararafa: A Peripetatic State', Dalhousie University History 
Seminar, January, 1984. This paper will be forthcoming in 


Central Nigerian Perspectives, edited by E. Isichei, Jos, in, 


press. 


Refer to the entlosed map which documents the shifting capitals 
of Kwararafa., Also refer to Webster, 'The Three Phases of 
Kwararafa', op. cit., for the details behind the shifting 


. capitals. ; x 


Ra&jatiüns between Kwararafa, Kano and Bornu were particularly 
close - physically, economically and culturally - prior to the 
sixteenth century.  As.the Kwararafan capital retrenched 
southward the phystéal ly relationships were weakened, and the 
ecohomic and cultural attachments severed. Refer to the 
enclosed map which documents the shifting capitals and reveals 
quite clearly the changing nature of Kwararafa's relationship 
to the- sudanic ‘zone and middlg belt. 
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Webster, 'The Three Phases of Kwararafa', op. cit. 
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Refer for example to C.K.'Meek, A Sudanese Kinadom, New York, 

1969 (reprint): and Sa'ad Abubakar, ‘The Middle Benue Region 

Up to c. 1850', A.B.U. Seminar, Jos, 1974. Also refer to 

.H.R. "Palmer, The Bornu, Sahara and Sudan, London, 1936 (reprin- 

ted in 1970 by Negro Universities Press, New York); and H.R.. 

T Palmer, Sudanese Memoirs,’ 3, Vols., Lagos, 1928. E 


d 6. , The ‘chronology ‘for this discussion was established in J. B. 


- Webster, "To the Pàlace Gates", History in Africa, Vol. 11; 


* 
x 


m 


1984. Also refer to the Kwararafa regnal list in this o 
chapter. a? a ‘ 


D » 


Abubakar, 'The Middle Benue Region", p. 2. 


8. ` A much more detailed contribution can be found 1n Webster, 'The 
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11. 
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13. 


Three Phases: of'Kwararafa', op. ¢1t. whigh deals with a differ- 
ent period of Kwararafa history. 

" ( 
HR. Palmer's: introduction to Meek, ^ Sudanese Kingdom, op. cit. 
“suggests that the Jukug came from east of the genie 3a«1n an 
migrated southward into the Lake Chad region. .The southern, 
origins, which completely oppose Palmer's view, have been expressed 
By Webster, 'The Three Phases of Kwararafa', op. cit., and 
J.B. ‘Webster, ‘Animals of, the Kingdom’, Benue boer P Project i 
Paper No. 6, 1975, pp. 3-4. A great deal of supporting evidence ` 
also leads to thts conclusion, including linguistics, material 
* culture, imgrdtion peers and settlement patterns. "A 


C. Hoffman, "The Languages of Nigeria by Language Family", in 
studies in Nigerian Languages, Vol. 5, 1976, original appearing 

s C. Hoffman, ‘The Languages of Nigeria by tanguagé Families’, 5 
Départidnt of Linguistics, University of'Ibadan, 1976. A re- 
constaructión from this information has been included in the 


appendix to this whole study. The linguistst information that 
follows has been extracted from Hoffman's larger study. 


The Bantoid sub-divis'ion represents southern: N1ger1an languages. 
- * Y 


Webster, ‘Animals of the Kingdom', op. cit., and Webster, 'The 
Three Phases of Kwararafa', op. cit. 


- 


J-N. Orkar, 'A Pre-Golonial History of the Tiv of Central 


e Niĝeria, c. 1500-1850', Dalhousie University Ph.D., 1979; also 


14. 


refer to T.M, Macleod, 'Ethnological Report on Okpoto, Egede 
etc. of Idomaland,'Kaduna National Archives, 1925. 


Refer ‘to A.E. Af igboss, ne Aro of South-eastern Nigeria: A 
Socio-Hrstorical Analysis of Their Origins", Part II, African 
Notes, VI, 2,(1971), pp. 91-106; G.M Jones, "Who are "the Áro?", 
Nigerian Field, No. 3, 1939, pp. 100-103; Macleod, "Et hnóTogréd] 
Report ,' op. cit. ; and F.I. Ekegurba, “The Aro System of Trade 
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18. 


- University Papers on Africa, Vol. V, 1971, p. 55. . 
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.Abubakar, 'The Middle Benue Region', op. cit. Refer to'the P 
.enclosed maps which locate Tagara north of the .Gongola-Hawal 
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In the Nineteenth Century", Ikenga, 1972. , 
+ Macleod argued, 1n fact, that "the Jukuns ... when the 
semi-Bantu Munshi [Tiv] came aver the Sinkwala range, attacked 
Wukari [Kwararafa?], the influence of which extended to, the 
ross River. The result was that the Jukun of Masimbila went ^" 5 >à 
$outh and became thé dominant caste among the Ibo and the Ibo E "er 
*eligion 1s the Aro (Jukun)." Orkar, 'A Pre-Colonial History 
of the Tiv'; op. c1t:, provides an interesting chronological 
correlation with Macleod's assessment and establishes a date 
of c. 1500-1530 for. thé Tiv encroachment into Msimbila and 


dukun terretory. ge. OS : ^ 


Webster, 'The Three Phases of Kwararafa', op. cit., Santolo 
represented the first pfiase. E 


^ 


The Kano Chronicle, trahslated by H.R. Palmer, and reprinted in 
J.A. Burdon, Northern Nigeria, London, 1909, pp. 27-29. 


Ibidr, p. 28. The description of’.the attack on Santolo suggests 

certain important characteristics aMout the "key to the south," 

When the Kanawa entered Santolo, they attacked the main reli- 

gious centre and found "a belt, and two horns, A battle axe 

and leg 1rons,' which they plundered. "Yaj1 stayed seven days.» 

... and destroyed the"place of sacrifice, and after dismantling 

its walls and tree an important religious shrine returned to . j 
Kano." Th1$ description leaves no doubt Santolo was a i 
pagap stronghold. The eyidence also suggests that a connection 

between Santolo and the Kore Migili who have been described as 

the “people of the horns;" refer to Power, 'Laf1a', op. cit. 

The Kbro claim to have left Kwararafa, at a very early date, and x 4 
probably came out in three distinct waves, the first from véi 
Santolo, the second from Tagara and the third from*Biepi. The 

largest wave probably left Tagara 1n c. 1463-1493, after the. 

crushing defeat oy Born; a . 
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confluenee, - A A 
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Miller, 'The Babur Dynasty of Biu’, op. cit. 


Palmer, The Bornu, Sahara and Sudan, p. 222. s " E 
D D ^ j 


Gazetteers of the Northern Provinces of Nigeria, Vol. 1, 
The Hausa Emirates, London, 1972. The Gazetteer of Kano 
Province, originally compiled by W.F, Gowers, pubTished in " *s 
London, 1921, p. 2. ' . . . j 


A.W, Pardo, "The Songhay Empire Under Sonni Ali and Askia 
Mohammad: A Study 1n Comparison and Contrasts"; Boston 
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Refer to the enclosed map which shows the trade routes in the ` 
northern Benue Basin and the second map which shows the salt w 
déposits in the Chad Basin. 7 


6 ‘a 
n 
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Palmer, The Bornu, Sahara and Sudan, p. 223. ` "Lë 


Webster, 'The Three Phases of Kwararafa!, op. cit., and 
Hitler, ‘The Babur Dynasty of Biu', op cit. 


Power, 'Lafia: Layers" of Settlement", op. cit:. 


Webster, 'The Three Phases of Kwararafa', op. cit. 
:J.B, Webster, 'Periodization in African History, c. 1050- 1850', 
Dalhousie University Pre-Colonial Workshop, dune 1983, p. 7. s 


P.E. Lovejoy and Stephen Baier, "The Desert-Side Economy of the 
Central Sudan,"' The International Journal of African Mistorical 


Studies, VIII, 4, (1975), p. 572. 


D.J. Schove, "African Droughts and the Spectrum of Time", in 
_D. Dalby and R.J.H. Church, (eds.), .Droughts in Africa, London, 
'1973. Also refer to S. Nicholson, 


e 


Palmer, The Bornu, Sahara and Sudan, p. 228. 


Ibn “Fartua, History of the First Twelve Years of the Reign of 


Mai Idris Alooma, translated by H.R. Palmer, Lagos, 1926. 
The Bano Chronicle, p. 35. : ` $ l 


Hoffman, "The Languages of igen las op. cit.» a s 


‘it would appear that the Bini expansion up the SH River began 
in the major expansion of the Benin empire c. 1482-1537. 

The establishment of the Bini dynasty at Idah in c.: 1507-1537 
added impetus to the Bini trading colonies on the Benue and i 
established a major organizational point for riverain trade that Dk 
stretched from Raba on the Niger, and Ibi on the.Benue to the 
delta trading ports. 


Economic strength and political power seemed to go hand in 
hand. The evidence throughout the Benue Basin supports this 
contention, and the Bini riverain traders on the Benue and «the 
Jukun ovérland merchants were no exception. 


The riverain route passed through Idah, Onitsha and Aboh before 
it reached the coast. Each state exacted taxes on the trade, 
thus making this system more expensive and less profitdble than 


. the overland route. 
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38. The Koro-Gwari component had been greatly soaked by the migra- 


D * tion from Tagara of a large segment of this population. Refer SE 
^ . tl to the Kwararafan regnal list which has been enclosed with this = d 
, chapter. This chart also shows the related dynasties in Wuse ^ TE. i ' 
: - and Azara. D 
* 39. Igala Historical Text No. 5 (hereafter cited as L,H.T.), the ` 3- 
d Attah of Idah, January 8, 1977. E 
* i 
. 40. J.B., Webster, 'Spirits of the Kongo Benue Valley Project . | 
Paper No. 7, 1975. e gé Lë 
41. Ibid., and repeated, an a similar ferm in Meek, Sudaggse ` - ; ; 
Kingdon, p. 266. | > Bi a DAE IS f. 
u: 42. Meck, Sudanese Kingdom, p. 766. Refer to the statemént that XT i 
, "Kenjo 1s also the patron of war," and "the cult of Kengo is ... € 
"m à ZE ancient Jukun cult™ , ; 
43. The" Kano Chronicle, p. Mee 1. Ae e 
"IA e 3 n " 
Ad 44. Ibid. " i 
—— v- ae 
gj a 45. Ibid. E y * . 
46. P.D. Curtin, Economic Change «an Precolonial Affrica: Supplementary: 
Evidence, Madison, 1975, p. 5. “a 
= Bi D ^ . 
47. Pa Ins s The Bornu, Sahara and Sudan, př 248. 
48. * , Lovejoy and Baier, "The cens Side Ecopomy", p. 5/2. This, . 
z * argument states that the "Tuarég trade network and comerc1al 
i ," Infrastructure not only formed a'link between the economies of d 
i i ` desert and savanna, but also,provided a He valve for the . 
í + desert during e n i | 
S" dw t . 
? * 49, Palmer, The Bornu, Sahara and Sudan, p. 246.. ; i 
: 207 E = e e S S yt ri 
EE . 50. [his.seems to be the first reference in any of the Kano or 
geo RUPES " , Bornu sources which actually refers to the Jukun, Thés may be 
ET 4M EN. ^ “ad reflection of the fact that prior to the reign af Mai Haj Ali- — 7, 
\ € t. ctm An Bornu;;c. 1649-1689 the Jukun were not strondly*associated with : 
" "M Kuararkfa, ~The” evidence’ suggests, in fact, that the Jukun pre- " 
E, » ` enceejà Kwarargfi- was felt politically for the first time in ! 
i €. 1610-1640- and ewén then only in a single reign that ended ` 
e Ze NES. assassination. rM 2 SECH | 
E ` E 
: EI ` Palmer, The Bornu, Sahara and Sudan, pp- a46- 247. ! Mii 
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In the Bornu chronicle the conflict beden Kano and Kwararafa 
was related'to religious differences an 


of the pagan Tchibiri cult. 


the, presence in Kano ny 


58. Refer to the Kwararafa, Wyse and Azara HM list enclosed 
ein this chapter. " 


Refer to Hines The Bornu, 


Sahara and Sudan, p. 246.* " 


The Kano Chroniete, pm 38-39. Also’ zeti r to S.J. Hogben and a 
A. Kirk-Greene, The Emirates of Northern \Niger1a, London, ~ 1966, . DÉI 


p. M5. , R x - : deg A 

The Kano Chronicle, p. 27. B : 

Ibyd., p. 28. wo ta We E SN " 
Particutariy refer to the regional chrono! gy presented mn Se E 
hapter One and repeated inthe conclusions.’ - a ED 
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Mubakar, ‘The Midde" Benue Region', op. cit 


The following chapter examines ‘the exodus of, he Greater Dema’ n 


60. : 
1n more detail. -This discussion also consideks ‘the foundation 
of the third Idah dynasty as one of the major effects of the ^: "T 
E decline and fragmentation of Kwararafa. | : , 

Y 7 2° a v i t "m f 
i 61. LH.T: No. 5.7 ^ e ee " | f 
" « e E ` "e. f ^ * 
, 62. E.0. Erim, .'The Pre- Colonial History of The Idjma of Central 


Nigeria’ ,"Ualhousi -Uniwersity, Ph.D,, 1976. Also refer to ^ ` 
E.0.^"Er1m, Igoma Nakionality 1600- 1980, Problems 1n Studying ho 
The. Origins an eve nt of Ethnici nugu, , pp. 14- ed j 
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The. question of languafje and culture may be ‘too large an issue 

to ratse here. However, 1t would seem that the three ethnic- ` 
segments evident in the Kwararafa population retained both ` * A 
linguistic and cultural distinctions. The facts that the i 
Jükun, for example, were Classified under the Jukunoid sub- 
group 1n. the: Benue- -Congo family, and the "]dome sub- -group was... 
classified in the Kwa family 1hdicaté d relatively deep. 
division between thé gwo sub-groups. Refer to the lamguage ‘ 
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eshart presented as arf appendix to this work which was recon- 


, Structed from Hoffman, “Languages of Nigeria by Language idi 
‘op. cit., Ze SES "E 
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The Kwararafa Diaspora and the Third Idah Dynasty 
‘ mE c, 1600-1700 4 "E py 


The decline of Kwararafa and the, slow retrenchment southward ito 
‘the Benue Yay contributed tó a number of doain from the con- 


federacy. These migrations gave rise to a number of successor states 


A H 


= 1n the middle belt and sudanic zone. When the Koro Migili left Tagara ' 


at thé end of the fifteenth century they were the forerunners of a 
te aide , p larger migratory — down the River Benue in the seventeenth 
. century. The following discussion endeavours to examine the Bini- 
SE Greater Doma diaspora from Kwararafa during the period between c. 1597- 
` A Fa 1657.2 This emigration can be related to the political, demographic, 
KE oy ^ social and economic transformation of the upper Benue after the con- 
m i ^ Junction of Jukun from the south and Kwardrata from the north.? The 
E = H . secónd half iF this discussion concentrates upon events, personalities 


P d uo and Ee inthe conf lyence 'hegion, the subsequent ave Topnent of 
X is the Agatu diaspora, and the foundations of the third Idah dynasty; 


d 
k This analysis examines the relationship between the Kwararafa refugees 
"d éi "m P 
S 3 , with the oppressed Okpoto and Igbb. under the Bini dynasty ın Idah, and 
E d D. ` Se b p 
i ; identifies the factors*ia the union-of Greater Doma, Okpoto and Igbo 
b " ` , against "the beni Thas discusston also considers the various 
* , D t 
S n _ gonnect rons within the Kwararafa refiigee’ taimunity, and the caysal 
S x ge" factors - -n the diaspora from Agatu* in c, 1657- 1717, which witimately 
—— ORO CE contributed.tó .the redefinition of middté belt i. geography. . " 
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While the background to the Kwararafa diaspora (c. 1597-1657) di 


has been discussed elsewhere, 1t is worth noting that the Greater Doma 


population disassociated from the multi-ethmic:confederacy because of" 


a decline in both political and economic influence. By c. 1567-1597, 


the Greater Doma population began to experience a negative transforma-* 


tion of their political power and economic fortunes in Kwararafan 
affairs. The changing demography contributed to this decline, with’ a 
SORS DONIS increase in Jukun power, influence and economic domina- 
tion, The Bini-leopard community on the upper Benue also suffered a 
similar fate, and aligned with the Greater Doma in the expression of 
opposition to Kwararafan political organization. The seizure of 
political power by Adı Agba Kenjo inc. 1610-1640, ^ not only further 
elevated Jukun authority over that of the Greater Doma, but supported 
Jukun commercial and economic development at the expense of other 


ethnic components. Webster argues, in fact, that, the take over by 


Kenjo reflected the internal power struggle 1n the state. 


t One suspects a three way struggle 1n which the two 
powerful candidates - representing the Kanuri and 
Greater Doma - were ignored in favour of & compro- 
mise candidate Kengo ... Among the Jukun, Kengo 
has been deified as the spirit of war ... “His _reign 
was notable for having turned Wal, (kê) into sport (30). e 
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* 


The eventual overthrow of Kenjo inc. 1610-1649 returned i 


Kanuri or Abakwariga to the throne, but did BIS to reassure 
Greater Doma political and economic concerns. The majority of Greater 


Doma apparently opted to. disassociate completely from Kwararafa, and' 
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chose migration down the river as the logical alternative to cant toed J 
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was vigorousty defendéd, and the right of protest and disassocratton 
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Geen in a state which "rang Sen to their ambitions. The - - go TUR 
[first wave 1n this’ diaspora began | in C. 1597-1627, and the- emigration \, 
t i 
continued unabated for tite eit two. generations. Thé dominant éle- s 
d a 
ment 1n Kwararafa, particularly the Kanu monarch Adashu Katakpa in, 5 
E] * 
c. 1640-1670 and his successor Kang Agwabi in c. 1670: 1700, endea- eee 


voured to ketain some measure of M in the multi-éthnic con-' / 
? 
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ESCH Both monarchs, in fact, sought to. force ane Bint and ` D i 
Greater Doma emigrants: to accept Kwararafa authority and b wd the > 
refugees to pay, tribute to Uka? Katakpa and Agwab1 dispatt éd thé E 
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military for the; express purpose of coercing the refugees to remain 


a 


within the state. Weeer as the following clearly shows, the emigra- 
tion eventually allowed the refuge tQ divorce themselves from 
Kwararafa, and their violént opposition severéd the final links 


between the refugees and the parent state. Their hard won autonomy 
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through emigration established new settlements: throughout the lower ^ * 
and middle Bernie. Val ey. This political reorganization’ and. demographic 


smft can “be directly EEN to the potitical ane economic confus1on j 


D 
‘ip Kwararafa, a gsx o’ v 
- The discussion in the previous chapter 1ntroduced ene concept 


that the monarchy in — was shared betwéen —, royal come: 


nents. Further evidence of this’ admmistrative System can oe found. m: a 


Ze 
the urea creas from the successor: states, particularly among the Gate, ` Kn 
Alago and Idoma. The genealogies and royal traditions confirm that 
these groups in the "Kwararafa diaspora trapsported™ene potÌkicai čul- 
“ture of “the parent state during the emigration down the Benue, ` The 


chronologies of these thnee communities, c calculated by three different E: z 
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z hee 1 pre-colonial researchers, also confirm the association of Greater 
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Qf Doma and their participation in the diasporas The Alago, for, example, 


9 i 
d We? that they left Kwararafa With the Idoma and Igala. Alago tra- 2 
EE EE * 
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wo, h t ditions are supported by*the Igala who claim (ak they, in part at ` n S 
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3 xu least, had. a previous affinity with’ ‘Kwararafa, ahd séttled 1n agaty: 
. FI with the' groups that Joined them in the disassociat ton em gration. |, 
1 , ca J a 
s W `" Idoina, £tulo; Koro ‘and Abakwar 1ga traditions gege the date of 


- ` 


. ` departure for thie paliticat retuned and confirm that the systent of 
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, ` “government in Kwararafa wag a cdhst itutronal, rotation between’ par- 
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* ticipating: “royal houses. These sources generally. agree. that. the -> 


tat kwararafa diaspora occurred because, the constitution was violated and 
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] LACE. power and authority" seized by one component 1h the Suacess1on Syston: 
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. \ ae It is, interesting to note that the political culture of this i 


Ero ior at now defunct confederacy has been reproduced even 1n polities that 
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i were not directly inva wed 1n the coüstitutronal system.. The Bini 
settlement at HAAS for example, retained the rotating system in 


E admnistration of thrs chiefdom, and a namper of other smaller. 
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i mL communities stil ‘share the monarchy bebisen various etme groupe 
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` devel oped a rotating monarchy. _ The same i$ certainly true. of the 
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mais. Secondly, it shoutd be: noted that the exodus by the Aen, 4 


ac DE ‘Doma was Hot a peaceful, excursion tn search of new 
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e, and doré. Stable. home lands. Er to Adashu Katakpa and Agwabi 


^ repeatedly trietsto force the refugees to remain _in the state. It 
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M wàs ofily after,a decisive encounter, in Agatu that these migrants 


DR 
achteved relative security from the siia duco Kwararafan politics. ` 


The circumstances of the Kwararafa diaspora, therefore, were hardly 
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- . ceonducwé to experimentation with new,  polatacal forms or methods of. 


administration. The situation 1n Agatu, where an immigrant refugee 


population was: "seriously threatened not only by the Kwararafan m11- 
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v tary, but, also by the violent EERSTEN of “the local, ruling dynasty, 


" "S demanded à strong, recogmzed and effective government which Sat 
e . $ a i provide’ legitimate, stable power and Ree and organize the refu- 
7 e , n > gees, against therrskwararafan and Bim opponents. This argument sug- 
€ j , ` gests that the rotational principles recreated Tn Agatu weré part of 
d.d. et the Kwararafan political culture carried. down the er banue during: 


x * D 
r 


the t. 1597-1627 exodus, The rotational principle ın the! ‘central ; 


i "on dh administration, reflecting the political culture of the muTti-ethnie i 
"E P eg was not the an1} common custom or cultural trait inheri- 
m : ` ted by the refugees in the diaspora. ACE ` PU 
i d One of the main unifying features evident n the Greater Doma 


bh s 


population that left Kwararafa ‘during the oe was a linguistic "^ 
s . affinity which linked the various sub-groups ‘in a common landygge 


! E family. The Greater Vends in fact, formed o sub-division of the’ Kwa ` 


languáge family, and included within this VINAS TAC classification ` 
mo 3 m SS (1.a.4.6.),the Alago, Idoma, Yala, Ges Igede and SAM As Kress 
` and e "language «s» ISA key instrument in sicialization, 
4 l and'the means whereby society fais oai «7. permeates the indivi- 
" „ dual! S consciousness," 16 ‘In elis: “respect ¢ the mutually ante} ligible™ 


Idoma sub- -droup of nee languages: anilicatés thet “thd Greater Doma E 
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Y S ] population not only shad a sami lar background (tesch or Aaner. 
! 2 vin, but that this cultural ideology was M putward and: 
S We ` E : maintained ong atre the diaspora. ‘Linguistic affinity, terete, . 
ade ER ES represented ne of bo coming ORAE features of he Kwararafa.” p X 
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, diaspora, particularly’ in the Greater Dons population. The: Greater ` 


Dáma were also ‘Tinked “to the. Bini expatr rot communa ty on the ‘Benue, 
and refl&cted this association itt ‘their ee culture and social. 
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Another of the important, examples of common ‘cultural heritage 


- evident in the Kwararafa diaspora was a strong ‘taboo against menstrual 


is This taboo, 'directéd primarily against, Food prepared by 


4 


blood. 


menstruating women, was em of Igala, ‘Idoma, ‘Al ago dnd ‘Jukun cul- 
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It ‘seéms tg have been a commonly "held cultural mechan ism 
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` Which enabled péople rrom different communities within the same cul- 


tural complex to interact - REN and potstycally - according tq a 


H 


. Clearly defined set of rules. Inter: -marr:age een ees who held 
' the menstrual taboo was recognized and accepted, whereas’ groups oùt- 
Side the taboo system were not acceptable. Also, this taboo was * 
related to the royal custom among the Greater Doma, of eating in rela- 


tive seclusion, and the geneva! avoidance of discussion of food and 


drink 2° 


originated 1n Kwararafa and ‘developed relatively early in the history 
" of that multi ethniç confederacy. The menstrual taboo DEER a 
SE sob} of early associations in Kwararafa and defines «the outer à 


limits of social interaction and inter-marriage for ethnic groups 
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which adhere to it today? m mM 


A third common, cultural. trait, not’ only displayed -by the Greater " 
e loma, but popular among” the ather ethnic elements Es originated in 
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dade was the Slat is of the ear. As early as 1539- 1559, 
: the, Mat of PES notes that kwaracafans had "holes in their ' 
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+ E: tis custom, and the ear, piercing ritual 1s an Beta part of thé 
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+ , ‘ coronation ceremony. 22 The Osana (chief) Of Keana, -one of ‘the, impart- : © 


ant Alago pdlities in the ‘Obasadoma (Alago homeland), also has pis - g 
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* M ear pierced during the installation ceremony. Finally, a EES many 


EA Jukun in the Benue Basin stall practice this custom and wear. the ] 
earring associaked with Kwararafa. Thé" ear decoration, therefore, 15 ' 


: one of the important cultural traits evident among the various succes- 
“dsor states and serves to overtly identify the individual as a former: i 


member of this extensive confederacy. 
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; -- 1 Finally, and perhaps one ofthe most significant cultural symbols -° - °, 


“ of the common origins of the various segments ‘in the Benue Basin that 
" had been'associated with Kwararafa are the totemic baier, The 
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. ` degree of similarity and consTstence NU rp the middle belt and 
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PT og in al] i successor states suggests that these diverse populdtions 
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were indeed connected through. common affiliation within the Kwararafa 
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^. confederacy. This 15 not to suggest, however; pat every population [s 
Se $e sports exactly the same totemic holdtngs. On the GOD IA there are 
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some important distinctions between. Tja -Sdgma; Alago, ‘Jukun and ` 
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‘ Abakwar7ga ‘totems. However, considering the, fact that eet? popula-' 
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$ tg gece distinguished by a unique ethnic ep, >, Sugh as E 
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^  fgala,"Idbma, Aiang or fyala - contained elétents of Greater Doma, 
ee e E 


: n Abakwàr 1ga, Bini, Koro and Juk yn, the dissemination of common. r 


totemic belief SE 15 Dos EE Totemic relationships might, 


a "np fact, prove to be one of the more concrete or positive determin- 
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AS. members of a large clan, a man vs related to ° . * « 
P _ common and distant ancestors symbolized by sacred . 
animals [totems and taboos], as à member of a . 
D ` lineage, to closer, ancestors symbolized by, totems’. 24 D 
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It "should be established that primary: "Torens usually signify, 


y symbolically at léast, the relationship Between an individual or ' 
groüp and his‘ or its families and clan. ‘Similarities in totemc 
belief CETA facilitated social intercourse and inter-marriage 
‘relations among various inne groups and clans. Furthermore: Sım- 
X E totemic Systems can reveal common (genetic) relationships — d 


-A acce 3 


what might appear to be widely separated and distant greups.. The j 


various components im the Kwararafa diaspora reveal a degree of 
DI 
totemic similarity which indicates past cultural, political and a 
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haps ethnic relations. The" Fact that these various groups 1n the 


E * 


Benue Basin have similar totemic beliefs suggests that they may have 


fad’ a common Cultural, poTitical, Social and historicat eege, 
When this potential 1s examined against the supporting evidence from 
möratton tradttioné; chronology, Linguistics’ and other cultural 
traits, as well as the slams of oral traditions, the conclusion t 


‘seems. quite clear. Totemic relationships in the Benye Valley can be, 


+ conf rrmied gop ough various ala ene gate AS Hinks between related 
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groups. Ke 
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i A ` The Foltowthg.map EE to corretate tote re data for the 
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Benue Valley indita ate THEN, totéms to particular populations,” 
Fas e 
4. This data seems to andicate that the successor ‘states, and the various 
a Coa 
Kwararafa ft colonies n the middle belt that recreate (warar atan 
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ON Koro, Abakwariga or- Jukun before the diaspora. This cultural 
SEL therefore, 1ndicates that the diaspora un C. 1597-1657 
may have distributed the Kwararafan ethnically mixed population 
throughout the middle belt, but it did nót destroy those E 
which served to identify the various conponehtse The TE 
of the manatee totem, for example, indicates that there was an 

"affinity between this Ge SE and ‘the major riverain 
transportation systems in ane Benue Basin. Crocodile and leopard 
totems also appear DE the Benue Basin, and are identified as 

» the royal symbols 1n a number of successor states. Commoner totems 
ın the diaspora included black«monkey, agba fish, ground squirrel and 
others. This information has been summarized on the fo] lowing map 


and hart. 


D 
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The Kwararafa diaspora can be held accountable for the distribu- 


D 


tion of a number of totemically related! groups an the Benue Valley 


after c. 1600-1630. The migration of’ feopargd, crocodile, manatee, ER 


well as red monkey and other royal and commoner groups drastically 
pane ec? the demographic and political balance 1n the middle belt. i 
‘The introduction of ambitious royal elements alone served to substan. 
tially alter’ the balance of power, and the backing of*large togmoner 
groups served to further shift’ political, cultural and —— 


4n favour of the Kwararafan refugees. It would seem, SEENEN that 


cultural evidence, linguistic data, oral traditton, ni the totemic 


x n, 
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distribution indicates the extent of thé Ge diaspora, ánd 
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defines the iib cu between “the “various Populations in the Benue 


Valley., Also, jus totemic “data guests that: while the exodus to the , 


Agatü enclave may ‘have been devil nated by d Bini and Greater. Doma’ ee 
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this migration also included remnants of.the Koro, Abakwariga and 
Jukun. l "e ; 

As the‘pressures mounted on Kwararafa from both internal and ex- 
ternal sources the most displaced or alienated population had been 
the Bina-Greater Doma alliance. In fact; one of ts leaders 1n the 
exodus, Abutu Eje, was apparently a legitimate contender for the 

a s ` 


25 


Kwararafa throne. Abutu Eje (c. 1597-1627) the leader of the 


leopard community saw his candadacy swept aside in the Jukun seizure 


26 pbutu Eje and Adoga Oje. the 


of power ünder Adi Agba genie: 
leader of the Idoma segment in the migration responded to this 
alteration ın the status quo by leaving Apa. The Greater Doma leaders 
carried an array of royal regalia, and sought alternative settlement 
outside the Kwararafa sphere of influence. Abutu Eje and Adoga 0je 
led their supporters to Agatu, where this refugee population endeav- 
oured to establish political order in which Kwararafan constitutional 
principles of a shared monarchy were recreated. , 

In Agatu 'the Kwararafan military endeavoured to force the 
refugees to accept the paramount authority of the parent state. e 
After the assassination of Adi Agba Kenjo, Adashu Katakpa Ge to 
consolidate Kwararafa and solidify the marcher ventions of his state. 
The attack on Agatu resulted in the death of Abutu Eje and the rise 
of Adoga Oje as the sugCessog in the rotating system. The battle of 
Agatu, however, did not encourage the refugees to accept Kwararlafan 
authority, and Abutu Eje became the "martyr of Agatu" and a symbol 
of the struggle for independence. È, Abutu Eje was buried in a sacred 
grove at Amagedde along the banks of the River Benue. This spot is 


still considered an important shrine to the Igala, Idoma and Alago. 
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Thé Following tradition not only establishes the pattern of suc- ds 
e WÉI 


(Cession in the Agatu enclave, but also indicates the failure of thé 


constitutional process in the refu population. The tradition also 


5 ' rationalizes the failure ef Agatu a the-Agatu diaspora in terms of 


political differences, but does not ratWonalize or include the severe 
presSures exerted by Adashu Katakpa. In this respect the fatiure of 
the constitutional — as described in-this tradition, must be 
correlated with the aggressive stance of the parent state. The Sube 
sequent Agatu diaspora can therefore be related tq a «ombinatéón of 


factors, including internal dissension and external aggression? 


š a 


The rule of succession -was that it went between - ts 
several ruling houses. Thus ... the chieftaincy ` 
stqol alternated between the Alaga, Idoma.and Igala 
families ... The rotational prineiple was strictly 
adherred to by all. Soon trouble started to brew... 
After Igala and Idoma[Abutu Eje and Adoga Ojelhau 
i served their turn the Alago put forward Ogiri as the * 
T next King ... “It was at this time that the Igala 
. raised a constitutional objection ... The Alago 
left ... and moved eastward... In they left 
at nightfall after refusing peace initjatives by the Kai 
Igala and Idoma.og e 4 


The following schematic chart endeavours to show the relation- ` 
ship between the three parties in the Agatu dispute. This chagt alen 
shows" the connéction between the Alago component and the Bini monarchy 
‘ | 


,in Idah. This alliance, Where the Bim monarchy endeavoured to back 3 


the Alago claims,contributed to the divisions within the Agatu popu. - . . 
ut l lation, 90 and clearly contributed to the Adatu diaspora. The Bimi- ` 
“Greater Doma alliance had apparently become a leopard+led doma 
7 : 
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` Nokwu group, that disguised the Bihi component in Agatu: S 
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æ schematic Chart of Agatu Politics ^ : l 4 
KWARARAFA ` - [| IDAH 
` E. Igala Idomaa, Alayo . EUN 
^ ^ 
c. 1597-1627 Adr Agba Kenjo¢-—pAbutu Eje Adoga^ 0j "ULNIS M 
à S FA i E & a i 
c. 1627-1657 Adashu Katakpa Nen T Attah Agoshi . 
: | a | | | SÉ 
c. 1657-1687 Agwab1! Idok Attah Olema II. * 
La 
c. 1687-1717 yagba-Om- Idok i : 
The Igala and 4doma raised their constitutional objection 2 ^ 
because. "Attah Ogiri eite before he was ful]y instal Ted as dii and D P 


f: D 
_ this represented an official turn, ?! When the Alago tried to offer 24A i 
e candidate” the Igala argued that after m death of Ogir: it 
was ` ‘their tuen in the rotation. S? According to norma] ‘succession 


patterns, therefore, ‘the Fdtation went Igala, Idoma and Wad; and NES T 


H NM 


thé IgaTa had the right ‘tagbelect the next candidate fok ihe throne. 33 " : 
The Alago maintained chat Ogi iv had not been a ruler. and that they 

p entitled to namé his successor. Attah E endeavouret AE “ 
inf luence this decision in favour of the ‘atag0, 24 üt Igala and (die E: 2d 


objections ‘prevailed. jhe debate provided additional impetus: for the 
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diaspora of Greater Doma from Agatu, and coupled-with the threat of * 
renewed Kwararafan violence the population dispersed throughout the VT 
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e When the Alago component "in Agatu opted to emigrate rather than 


see their political bower and authority overturned in a constitutional 
debate, they moved north to Join Agoshi in Doma. Agoshi, the,ruling 

Bini poneren in Idah, had been under” severe and mounting pressuré from e 
. the conbined OKpotos Igbo and Greater Doma alliance in Agatu. He  ' 
apparently assumed that the reign of his son Would 7 more acceptable" 
and hem Olema II would salvage Bint duthority in the'riverain 


enclave. 36 Agoshi, therefore, became,a prominent figure in Ms poli- 


M ` 


» tical development north: of the River Benue and ın the founding of new 


D 


dynasties in Keana and Doma. The dynasty 1m Doma emerged as a Me 
cularly Signat Toant political institution as ft was intended to con- 
e the major salt deposits 1n the — 9 the economic incentive 
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T had apparently attracted Agoshi 1n the first place. 
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ZE Idoma, Iyala and. puede Segment of the Greater Doma SR 


e and estab] ished „a large number of independent polities in^ 
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what cán'be classified as greater. idomaland. The Igala component 


in Agatu began to expand to the E E and aligned through inter- ' 
marriage with: "he Okpoto and Igbo near the confluence. Both Idoma and 


Igala expansions were. facilitated through their interact ons with the 


Okpeto and Igbo, ? 9 and subsequent assimilation resulted ih the cul- 


“tur and "inguistic eeneg of the Greater Doma over the — 


Ei 


` PEE population. ` The ksararafa diaspora, ; and the developments in 
: Agatu leading toward the further diaspora of. Greater Doma throughout 


the mWdle bett, provided the impetus for the creation*of a new poli- 
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tical geography and the emergence of a number of states in the mrddYe 

, belt. Ina political, Social and ES facters ad] moved in‘ 
* 

favour of the kyararafall refugees as more "and more Greater Doma 
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pU 03 x -' Force intent upon politrcal EN change at Idah. ' The Kwararafan 


migrated down the River Benye between c. 1597 and 1687. 


a 


, he expansion of the Igala tomponent of the Greatér Doma geven- , 
“tually 1s0dated ‘the Bun: dynasty in Idah from a" NK of its vassal- 
EE pech chipfdons. Also, the SEAQITEnE of Okpoto' .and 
SS mm He {dah E ‘with ‘the Kwararafan royalist leopard à 


LP 


. group served te-reduce the econome support of, the Idah encfave. The 


* 


i Righty polarized social — created by A administrative 


ar 


T policy provided the opportuni ty for the Igala- Kwararafan EES Lo 
D ` 
Gs interact, associate and eventa ty ati with the subordinate Okpoto 
Land SEN Fürtherhore, this avance on ine norther and western 


! v UR _ borders of thé Idah enclave ipsuTated: the Bint, capital. from important 


‘commercial contacts. ‘The. trade SE through “Loko, for rule: fell: 


S ` x Zar 


"TEES under Igala- kodrarafa control in c. 1657- 1687. di This EN fron 
"-— s , Agatu a]so severed kdah ro contacté with Keana and Doma where the 


rs Bim were playing an ‘influential fole in the foundation of the salt 


D N * 


~- * jndustry. a2" Finally, the encroachment of the Kwarayafan population 


, and -thear policy, af, association Served, vu accelerate the process of, 


DH H 


sig S “polartzation in the Idah 'enclave and hinterlànd. : By c. 1657-1687, the 


* D 


k ^ 
rM "combination of Okpoto, ‘Igbo: and ee ms ‘had “become a potent k 


+ 
ae a’ . E * 


PES refugees, openly advocated inter-marriage with the ind genous: popula- 


* P ton; "sonethnng that ihe Bini. dynasty in Idah had never encouraged. 
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* a The leaders of the Kwararafan royalists suggested to the ORpoto and 


* 


"d icis a formal alliance would result in their esa Tvement in 


r a e - 


was- not a.difficult one for the suppressed and exploited Okpoto and 


+ Ibo in and around the Idah enclave. The- depredation of the Bim 
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: ' Yecisions of state dnd. governmental affairs, d' : The choice apparently 
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iud. the Past pne hundned and fifty years ia alienated the - 


vassal subjects; and. the potential of he Kwararafan alliance #was 


gal A 
plain for all tà, see, „44 * 
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The first official act to cement the relationship between the 


D 


l -y , 
. indigenous population and the Kwararafan refugees’ was manriage 


` between. a Kwagarafan princess and a prominent Igbo.  Inter-marriage,. 


ES x * D 
^n general terms, was an effective mechanism whereby political and 


. s mi . 4d +; à " r 
social ‘alliances could be established, and assimilation and accul- 


4 


turation*might begin. The liaison between a daughter of the "martyr 
* * d 


of Agatu" (Abutu Eje) and an Igbo representative'called Ahaga Okpoluwa | 
established an’ official connection between Kwararafan and Igbo aspira- 


tions. 9 The pon recalling this "ntér-marriage between Princess 


Ebele and Ahaga poluwa are detailed. 


D 
bw D 
- 


D 


R Ebele Jauna was a woman of the royal family of Wukari 
[Kwararafa], she was the daughter of Abutu Eje, and 
her b«other was the great leader Agenopuje. She came 

`. 28 NM a great number of followers after the battle at . 
* Aqatu. in which hey" father was “killed. One day a young 


r man: was captured by one of her hunting parties and ` 


Sare ht to.hèr as a slave. His name was Ahaga Okpoluwa, 
Tgbo. pe the morning dll the men went out hunting 
and the women said they wanted Ahaga to help them. He ., 
, was called and put to work. The women observed his ~~ a 
^ good looks and splendid figure and told Ebele about 
` - him, saying 1t was a pity he was a slave as he would 
make a Fine husband. Ebele said for them to be quiet 
because he was a free person before being enslaved. 
She used words like ushadu (slave) and dma (son). 
Ebele ordered.water to be brought so that Ahaga might 
wash, and she presented him with a very fine black robe 
to dress, in. That night when Ebele retired she sent 
i for Ahaga he spent the night with'her. In the . 
morning Eb told fiim not to go back among. the other - 
*people,' and then she called her people and announced 
that dis should salute Anaga as her husband. "46 
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* for the offspring of the marriage between EDEIS agi Ahaga after the f , 


+. + t 
A second version of this tradition provides an interesting varia- 
. - x ` 


tion on the major theme of inter-marriage and cross-cultural alliance 
‘between a Kwarürafan female-sidé royalist and Igbo. This particular > 
d v 


D D 
variation came from the Achadu lineage, which was the title created . 


Kwararafan royalists assumed power in» Idah. jh thas respect the 
following tradition reveals the Igbo bias toward this association, amd. | ks 
indicates the relationship between Ahaga and Ebete from the Igbo per- 


spective. It should’ be noted that the, Achadu or Prime Minister became 
" - $ 


$, li 7 
the second most pbwerful position ın the Idah administrative hyer- 
„achy after c. 1687-1717 when Attah Áyagba-om- Idoko founded the third 
D " n D Se 1 t 
Idah dynasty. `" d E L2 


. 


H 


Ahaga, who had the t1tle Ashadu aont the Igbo, came 

on a hunting expedition to the Edah àrea, and-settled 

near what. is now called Igalogwu. Ebele Jaunu . 
, arrived with her followers and because of her power and S 
“beauty Ahaga wanted tọ marry, this princess: They were 
married and because, of his respect for his wife he * 
ordered a11 his.followers to become Her Subjects, and 
he himself offered to act as her stave. 
5 As Ahaga had arrived in tke ardea beforé Ebele and ~ . 
: had a preyious claim to the land, she asked him to give Ln "E 
her a titfe. He enquired what she wished to be called. 
Ebele responded by saying call me "Attah Ita’, that is, 
"Attah" (father) and "Ita" (ends), ‘meaning, "a father 
is the greatest title of all and ends the power of all 
others". He bargained with her as to what price such a 
title should cóst; They: agreed upon, the sum of mine 
slaves. These were given on the condition that the : 
next Ashadu would have to pay the reignina "Attah Eta" d 
.hine slaves when the Ashadu received OPT EMS ANS of 
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side title system, and. promoted the déscendents ‘nf his union as the | ds . 
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polititally promnent and powerful. Achadu. The concept: of female- 
LEES we 


3 ^ 4 
side, titied holders was imported from Kwararafa where female-side* " s SC 5 
EN S 


` 
o 


We heads were eub of the. Kingnakers Council « As -female-s1de : i ` Së 
these Tineages had no overt or legitimate claim to the throne, But T n 
i were, T extranei important titled one who con- ^ 1 
trolled access to the Highest office in the state. “Also, as female- CR ! í 
f sıde title holders they were less able to directly disrupt, norma 8. 8 De 
Succession. The re-creation of this Kwararafan system. on central d , es hae 
administration by the refugees clearly” suggests that they were yore 4 3. j 


> ing their -political “culture into Idah. a ‘ 


b 


^ 


à Ahaga's descendents became the female- siie Achadu lineage,1n M rd 


VO. € with the ees political nierarchy In the, same way 
the Igala Mela clan heads - the leaders of the Okpoto clans 1n the E 
, Idah enclave - became the Kingmakers Council. The Igala Mela leaders Y 
were also eqgpected to the Kwararafan royalists through inter-matr1age E 


^ 


and thus "became part of the female-side administrative body in the: ae 


t 


engrging alliance. The eventual recognition of the Achadu as the head 


of the Kingmakers Couticil, with the leading representatives of the 


nine Egala Mela clans as councillors -;established"a positive ela- à : , 


tionship between the male.side dynastic group and a'major segment of 
the indigenous populat tof. This relationship served to 1solate the 
- “Bani dynasty from the subordinate vassal' population. The changing e 


balance of power, and the redirection of trábute ang allegiance toward 


-^ 


the Kwararafan, reyatist clearly weakened Bini T in the Idah 
P 


enclave. Tt would seem, therefore, that the politically. astute inter- 
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Tor the kasaratan cham, to political ' přomineňces The shifting: * 
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balance of power 1n "Favour of Idoko and Ayagba Wii further atcetèra- 


ted by the abication of. Attah Agashi añd ‘the: "heben weakness. and. i 
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unpopularity of bis* spn, ien ET 
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4 Contributing fürther to^the, gees of. Rwaracatah goitian 
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J ambitions was the royalist tradi tren impor ted Fro the- Kiavarafan- E E 
mon) "The leaders $n the Agatu, enclave, ha a fairly aiipressive 


array of royal regalia wh fen “might, be “summa” ed as a means” whereby ` 


^ 
- 


EE Danes to rule; 'and the expresion! BE leartrnate authority 


Ki 


Eju ei duals by 


` » ~ 


are: embodied 1n symbolic objects? -The use oF the mask 


KI 


'the Bini nis for example, 1$ à ‘classic case” "where a symbol, oF 


E administrative authority becomes à physical” r 


e resentátion of 
: 1 


the mónarchy. This kand, of regalia is'a silent butlno less eloquent 


D 


` testimony about- the SS of’ the past, «the power .oF the present and 


the potential for the, fature. the fact that Ejube M became the « 


symbol for the „antagonism and hatred | hat EE Bin rule ‘over 


Okpoto and Igbo Subordinate: suggest His —€— must be -eupparted 


by policy. a In this respect the Kwararafah Foxas tel not only* 


e 


to present an e monarch in full regalia, but coupled this 


Ma 


" Imagery with policy designed to tement the relationships between 
ki 


central royal authority andecomtoner> vassal subjects. i 
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In economic terms ee srglationsmp between the Kwararafaa 


M 


—— and ‘the Zonmoner rare and Igbo E alse stil ated 


positive interaction, The Kwarar ans al pwed free access tó they 


markets, encouraged Igbo traders “to pursue fij. de and . 
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utilized lower taxes; and tribute payments as recognized signs of 


T 7 fir . Yoyalty | and support. In this way ‘the ‘relationships deve loped~ between 
. K SZ : E 5 othe Kwaräräfan royal and' onone ‘segnents and ithe sme genous Okpoto 
E T. "f and. Igbo were mult1-difiensionat, and eluded virtually weny rele- 

T - n a p vant aspect of social, political ane economic “affairs. In this situ- 
: a Ze | M , , ation of an active policy of rngegratron and: association 1t was not ‘ 
ua E et * \ surprising that the Kwarafafans- bécame ou ar, and found a large 
Ts Suck " e f süpport page for fen octies ambitions. ae 
EN E a D ` .' Thé policy of as sot iat ion: and the process’ of interaction through 
= xm Ke Ze mares aye not: only fric tüded the distribution of Kwararafan wives, to 

i n ? - * the indigenous population. The Kwarar af an royalist also “accepted 
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daily habits. These types of cultural symbols are common among the 
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ihe a? I . “structures. It 1$ clearly, part of the cultural identification. 
: | ^ associated with Kwararafa, ands the varous successor states of 
EE 2 ‘this naw "defuhct polity. + ] y NL S í 
BE i IHT} No. 143, Angwa of. Okakuy August 20, 1977, and I.H.T. No, d 
Y oss one 186, Agrameé Aheme of 03adola; September 21; 1977. " J.B. Webster 


4 k provided. informàfion about:the Jukun custom in the colonies ‘of 
E Laf1a Divisson, Plateau State from his résearch in this aréarin 
1974 and 1976. > CW 2M TN Su ct 
por 20. I.H.T. No. 143. The Igala have a number d? other ‘associated 
rituals dealing with the observances about food and drink.. One 
of the most common in the Benue Valley 1s that the mgnarch's 
et 0. ` food must be served either by'a male or by a young, girl. Both 
` i rituals avotd the problem of menstrual blood, and mimmize the’ 
$ e" likelihood of assassination. ' 
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21. „H.R. Palmer, The Borm, Sahara and Sudan, London, 1979, p. 246. 
* . . 22. 1.H.T. No. 24,,and R.S. Seton, "Installation of the Attah of 


~ äi Journa of the Royal Anthropblog:cal Institute, EAL 
s , 1928, p. 261 p 2: z 
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Refer tg FR Ataba, "Recent Developments in the Uses of Non- ` i i 
Documentary Evtdence in African Histortography, With "Special - 
Reference tQ JTotepism and Regional (hronology', Dathdusie `" ne ; 
University, M.A., 1976. Ataba provides a complete discussion tm v 
on primary, secondary and tertiary otemt Systems. The Benue s 
Basfn totemic systems have been sumar 1zed on, the following sier N 
chart. X S09 5 e 
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T H.T. No, .89, Alhaji Mallam, Dekina, ‘daly 4, "ei $ : GC 
4 D D 

A B. Mettet 'Spirits of the Kingdom’, Benue Valley Project ` T : 

Paper No. 7, May 1975, and I.H.T. No, 35, Onu Ankpa, ‘Ankpa, `. deg F 

‘February 28, "1977. Also refer to*M. C11 fford,. "A Nigerian 

_Chiefdom", Journal of the Royal Arthrapó logiċal, Institute, LXVIII; ` 

` 1936, p. 395. ‘ 
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Ldoma Historical Text irai No. 6; and doma Historical ‘Text 
~No., 42, collected by E.0. Erim , g 
WW? d e 
SEH T7 No. 224, aku and Ada Odiyu, Adoni January 4, 1978, ^ e f 
Keana Historical Téxt.No. 100% and SÉ repeated fn substantially m 
the same i) lue m I, i E No... 143, ; - 


SE HI No. -190, Umeta of Agwado, September 23, $1977. ` this was a ‘ d 
«variant tradition in the Igala collection of oral evidence, but, *- 7 

"at Has been substantiated by Alago data. Refer, for example, 209. 
, t9 the Alago SEH Dies reproduced m this chapter. s AE 


m H. T. No. 161; Akoga of Idah, September 6,:43977, and I.H.T. No. 
:201, Ache Achebu of. Aiyamgba, SSES 30,°1977. Also refer to 
Kat Historical Text No. 6. e i 


MM 


ES .H. T. No.” 53, "Ayaga^ of lech Márch 15, -1977. ` Gs 


CS h. T. No. 161. eo, o i "E" 


Bee H-T. No. 190. . ^ i $e 


TH. T. No. 3 Anacho- of Idah; January 8, ! 1977, the, informant ' uL 
described the removal of Attah Agoshi from office and the ascen- d 
«dancy of his son Olema II but did not know what had happenéd. to , i 
Kttah Agoshi. n 
Unfortunately Alago traditions dre still veiled jn some ‘ $ 
mystery. However; D. Temple, Notes on the’ Tribes, Provinces, 
~ Emirates and States of the Northern Provinces of Nigeria, NE 
"Let. Tempte, ted.), Londor, z D. States that "Agosht, ” RS " 
King of "ida" ‚founded the Alago chiefdom of Keana; and Alago evi- ? 
derice 5uggests he was the founder of.Dóma. This explains the ES ` 
leopard totem.of Denn ‘among the Alago.' , d 
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2 x^ 4 r ` 
H S CZ x D 
, : ' 38, Greater Idgmatand would include he related ‘groups , vaina 5 a s E 
ME .' south of Idomaland proper, Thes groups, include the Iyala , UNE x 
> * and Egede. Refer-tg the map of the political Segr orny: of, thë : A a 


uk: „middle bett after, the kga 
"T 39. .I.H. T. No. cr : 


. «4 140: Refer to the. attache maps’ which endeavour” to. show the ' A MEN I 
i "politicat geography .o the middie belt after, the Agatu EE EN " 
S . fin c: e 1657. E : , ge 
"V uso TH. D No. 113, Igal& Mela clan heads, group interview, ‘July 37, of, 
` i l RW 1977. VW z DH a ^ f St ‘ K : * A t n + E i 
=. KC Keana and Don; the KE Baie E by the. RO 
yy e Alago contingent “from Agatu, ‘had a bitter dispute.over "the Salt Je 
3 as "  « resources at Keana. Refer to A.I. Adefuye, 'Salt.and War E 
A NES pee ale in Keana',. Benue Valley. Project Paper Uns 22, ps 2. : 
D v T . ‘ - A 
43. IR" No. 113, and I.H.T. No, 18, the Achad, . and the leaders - HET 
_of the Achadu clans, group interview, February 5; 1977. These E o, 


| >- CtwasintérviewS ‘included all the, descendents of the Okpoto ay 
V9 a“ (Igala Mela) and Igbo (Achadu) clans.. " E 
D * D Mas d L4 


44.* .I.H.T. No. 119, Igala Meta’ clan héads, ‘group interview, woo : ro 
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d July 28, 1977. . x "o eB = 
Ld i M ` r F. ké D 
; .45, I. Hs T. No. 10], Onu Ankpa, ` Ada, an Ankpa, Eër 16, 1977. |, i ME 
Se . 46.. I.H. f. 'No. 3; and repeated in the same way in RS, Seton: oo 
; f "Installation of the Attah of Idah", Journal of the Roe al E 
PN : EES Institute LVIII, . 1928, pp. 269-270. d 
ME 47» , E.H.T. No. 18. M p 
48. Refer to the following chart where the genealogical relationship LN 


between the Kwararafan royal house or third dynasty in Idah  * 
and he Achadu lineage has beer EE EE 
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No.:5, The LEID of GER an ‘Idah, January: 9, 4977. i : r 


50. . For- a Ore comp e discüssTon of the role of cultural artifacts ‘ ^ 


: and royal regalia im the development of. Idah political history Paes 

` * *' refer to R.A. Sargent, "Igala Masks and Masquerades: Dynastic ý i 
` History and the! Face ofi the Nation", in Masks and jt j 
` i Cultural System, ‘edited by, S.L. Kasfir, forthcoming. — ' l S 
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LETS No. 28, Onu Ankpa, in E 19, 1977. I 
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52., - The Full Ankpa bx list has been’ fie luded i chart, form, en 
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The ‘Igala Istra- Societal Cross ' ‘References! chart: . It 1s ‘ 
important to nbte that after the reign of Onu Oquche Ekwo -the 
- .Ankpa royal Tine established a rotating .principte ‘common to 


e 


x fos of the, successor states in the „Kwararafa EN k i 


- Jiminary research on Adj Agha Kenjo.- Also refer to Webster, . 
‘Spirits of the Kingdom'. ^ 


I.H.T. No. 20. ` 


Clifford, "A N1gervan Chiefdom", p. 421. 


-I.H.T. No. 115, Igàla Mela clan heads, group interview," 
July 27, 1977. 


os I: Norme, Studies in Ibo Political systers, London, 1372, 
P. 17., 


. LHM. No. 18. '- ` 
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I.HiT. No. 19, the Attah af Idah, - Achadu ata inen, in Idah, 
February 6, 1977 


n there were occastonal ‘outbreaks of violence, and a number of 
'people did die in the change of dynasty, however, this "number 
was quite small", I.H.T. No. 58, Imami of Ankpa, May 30, 1977. 


67. Refer to R.A. Sargent, 'The Igala Ocho festival: New Yams and’ 
Historical Reconstruction’, paper presented to the Centre for. 
African Studies, Seminar, October 1982. 

68. I.H.T. No. 59, Ogala of Ankpa, in Ankpa, June 1,, 1977. 
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53, EHT No. 4. * 3 E: MES: UC 
, a ^ HT: No. 5. o 7s "E ee Nd 
b5; Ge H. » No. 126, " Tabácha or Ayangba, August 1, 1977... 
56, L H. i No, 20, P. Okwol1,’ Idah, Februaty 6, 1977; alio refer to,” 
ror; "A Haerzen, Chiefdam" , p. 410. 3 : ; 
SNE Ki E 
57. EH m No. 5, I. H.T. No. 20; T I.H.T. No. H3. à Ear: 
E. D au^ 
58. Clifford; "A Nigentan Chiefdom*, p. 223. Clifford note that 
: tthe Emr of Katsina has one or more of -this pattern which are 
Said to have been taken from the bodies of Jukun warriors 1n 
his territory Tn the 17th century". | " 
59. ‘Personal communication from J.B. Webster who had done the pre- ` 
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Z 1H. T. Wo, 185, Atehbu of Biraidu, September 19, 1977. NUS 
I. " T: No. BI. Gabi of Stiintaku, Jurie 28 
- No. 83, Sabi, Omagba ‘and, Toki Atéme of. shiataku, "June 29, 1977. 


abe 1 Ts Not 107; , Aguda of Idah, "m, Idah, June 24, 1977. Uo cs 


This ' golden age* was actually ’ a SEN period of prosperity 

_ for -the centrat monarchy. + Howeyer, for the’ general population. 
the first.economic boom under the Bim dynasty was riot reflec: ~ 
,ted in widespread benefits for the subordinate segment of the 

^ Ida enclave. This second ‘golden age! also Correlates wrth < 
the, return of favourable ‘climatic ‘conditions, a factor which + 
would prompt a fairly, general economic, “recovery without consid- 
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1977, ' and a Hr eU 


ir 


ering the addtional benefits of trade, and Commerce, me,’ 


btn, 


J.S. Boston, The roud Kingdom, Îbadan, 1968, pp. 82-83, . E 
For more Eer about Kwararafa" nefer` to Chapter Bixe 9% 
It 1s interesting to note, -however, “that the process of inter- 
marriage as it Look, ‘place in Kwararafa dyd not`produce'a`umified” 
“ethritc, linguistic-or-cultural entity. The divisvon- within the 
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' Kwararafan population.maintained, and.were not „apparently reduced - 
by intér-action or inter-marr tage. D ` A ae A 
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` A major: theme running through this analysis has' beet the (ord 
: n es ; g 
SS f ` correlation between political cefitralization and the expansión of = 
A MN 
` x commercial production and exchange on a FE scale.. Tt would: y 
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seem that the organization of centralized State ihstTtutions.of: KE" E e 
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; administration, the impesttion of. coercive authority 1n an integral” 
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° power relationship, and 'the development of state eontrots, over com- 
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te GN mérce proceeded 1n tandem. Tt was also apparftat that the expansion 
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A of -commerce -under state authority prov ded an, incentive to extent 

; . geographic domination along the main trade routes. , This argument d 
| ; p does pot necessarily suggest that centralized administrative nsin, ] * 
tutrons could not have RM M. without the “input, from regional in 
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tng dtsia trade. In fact,, tributary “social formations, which 
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hod reflected an increased degree of political centralizataon; probably g 
i e 


i emerged with the shift from hunt ina-gather1ng to sedentary agricul- 
ture, particularly +f this economic shift occurred in a confined " 
A Space, ^ In tha Benue Basin, however, the correlation between cen- 
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' tralized political authority in à national or imperial trading for- 
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E : “mation, the expansión of the machinery of” government, and the growth 


D $ H 
` : of regional and long distance trade suggests a pattern in regional. 
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and the economig development required to effectively participate in 
commercial exchange, were part of the same process. In other words, 


the expansion of the state was inextricably linked to commercial 


growth. 
The development of individual states in the Benue Basin appar- 

“ently reflected regional economic and political patterns in the e 
per1od between c. 1300 and 1700. During this four hundred year 
period the transformation of a segmentary social formation - such as 
Benin in c. 1263-1293 - into a tributary, national or imperial 
trading formation may have been coupled with the expansion of local, 
regional and long distance tradé. When the second Benin dynasty 

+, emerged as the integral power 1n the forest zone, the expansion of 
the state, the development of centralized institutions of government, 
and the increase in elite domination of economic affairs, corresponded 
with the growth of external commercial exchange. This associátion 
between BPirrstrative change, dec1sion-making and policy, and eco- 

dame organization for commercial and non-commercial production Was à 
reflection of the political and economic history of the larger region. 
Clearly events in Benin, Idah and Kwararafa can not be divorced from 
regional patterns. It is possible to argue, therefore, that the Bene 
Basin, although including a wide variety of political forms, admini- 
strative systems, ethnic and language groups, and social formations, 
was, 1n one respect, a definable geo-political regi 1n. which 

e , 


economic trends and political relations, climatic conditions and 


trade patterns contributed to a unified commercially-linked region. 
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In terms of economic relations the Benue Basin can be viewed as 

a single, although diversified, commercial zone 1n which reciprocal 
S trade relations provided ecónomjc -incentive for ite specialized eXz d, 
change of ecologically varied productione Benin metal crafts depen- 
ded upon the commercial links with the sudanic zone trading states 
who forwarded trans-Saharan copper .? Idah middle men also depended 
on the sudanic states for co-operation in regional and long distance 
trade, and exploited their ët with the north to develop 
markets - the south. While the region was very dissimilar in terms 
of climatic conditions and SEN capabilities, international 
commerce and the markets for ecolomesiiy specialized goods generated ` 
local, regional and long distance commercial relates . In other 
words, the very diversity which distinguished the forest zone from ^" 
the savanna and SE including rainfall, soil types, 
susceptibility to drought, crops, culture, fashions, tastes," religion 
and language, all contributed to the development of long distance 
exchange which linked forest productivity to northern demands and 
vice versa. In many cases 1t was the middle belt entrepreneur 1n 
Nupe, Idah or the upper Benue, who exploited this ecological varia- 
tion and derived the maximum benefit from long distance exchange. The 
movement and sale of horses, maize, cattle, millet, beans, cloth, 
metals, yams, beads, ivory, oils, koła nuts, camwood and a variety of 
other products provided increasing profits for long distance traders. 
An important factor, however , 1n this exchange system was that 1t did 
not develop exclusivity and Igbo traders penetrated far to the north, 


while Abakwar1ga merchants apparently entered the Calabar market to 


the south. The reciprocal exchange, therefore, returned profits to the 
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. north and south and the trade fed demands for northern (savanna and 


sudanic) products 1n the south and. southern (forest) zone production 


D 
D 


xn the"north. ] ; PE x 


, In polit:cal terms the relationships within the Benue Basin were 
no more evident than those revealed at Idah. The:1mposition of the 


* ; D 
Bini dynasty.in c. 1507-1537 established an integral power in the 


riverain capital; and contributed to the development of rivérian and 


' 6verland commerce, This dynasty institutéd policies designéd speci- 


à 2 3 t H 
fically to facilitate Bin domination of regional and long distance 


trade while 1ncerporating Okpoto and Igbo vassals in the production 
and exenange system. The eventual removal oF ‘the Big dynasty im 


ps 1687- 1717, and the ascendancy of the O archy widened 


the cosmopolitan political, ethnic and cómmegc1g' Scope of the Idah 


e H 


enclave, Interestingly enough the sudanic zone monarchy 1n Idah was 
Yo. Po 
concerned with the southern flow of trade, whereas the forest zone 


dynasty was primarily concernéd with northern commerce. The change 


1n dynasty, reflected, merere tng chang ng economic conditions ' 


i 


and the primacy of international trade in the "orientation of a 


particular political institution. Northern commercial decline 
coupled ‘with persistent climatic degradation caused a major depres- 
sion in the northern Benue Basin. To survive and flourish Idah turned 
to the south. r 

While ut has been possible to emphasize the diversity in the 
extendedepeqnon, 1t has also been possible to examine regionaa 


political and economic dévelopments. The northern or Sudan" zone, 


for example, was, clearly more susceptible to "Frequent croughts and 
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.drought-related famines than the derived savanna or forest zones to 
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the south. However, rather than represent isolated environmental prob- 


lems the droughts of the sixteenth century,, for example, can be 
, r 
related to political, economic, demographic, and social problems in 


those areas insulated from the direct ravages of low rainfall, 

i p stilence and famine. Droughts and ‘famines forced population shifts 
hich resulted Hn major ee change Seje 1 SEET the sudanic 
zone or affected area. The slow retrenchment of Kwararafa into the 
Benue Valley has been directly related to violence and environment 
in the Central Sudan.) The droughts, famines and warfare of the d 
fifteenth century creagsd extreme pressure on the population and 

, resources mm the Gongola Valley. Kwararafa, in response, moved its 


capital Diss EES the sudanic zone was intimately 


` involved in regional commercial development, and was the major inter- 


r 


EC Vink between the ‘trans- Saharan trade and the southern Benue 

' Basin. Events 1n the Sudan, ‘including inter-state = between 

Kwararafa, Borni Kano, Zaria and Katsina, had an impact on middle 

belt and forest, zone production and exchange. In this respect 1t 

has been possible to relate economic and wotitiési patterns, and ' 

link these patterns to demographic structures, local amd regional  ', 

commerce, arid the growth of integral power centres ehvoughout the 
' Benue Basin. Benin’, Idan and Kwaratafa are only three examples 1n. 
this process of central place formation, growth and development. 

The middle belt was less susceptible to the environmental 

degradation that andere northern commercial. and political. stability. 
However, the middle belt was more susceptiblé-to the machinations of 


neighbouring societies and the economic pesos of ,areas to the 


north and south. The middTe location, between the forest zone to the 
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asta 
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metal implements, i 
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south and the südanic zone to the north, provided at least the oppor- 
; : 


| 
tunity for the Deeg to act as commercial agent in the exchange 


of ecologically distinct productton. Middle belt traders, and the 


administration and organization of trading formations, linked the d 


two distinct zonds into one complementary sphere or economic system, g 
Middle belt trade s exchanged northern cattle, horses, cloth and 
specialized agricultural products for southern yams,. cloth, oils and 
kola nuts. At the ame, time these entrepreneurs could exploit the 
flourishing e networks to export middle belt production of 
ry, cloth, beads and slaves. Therefore, while 

regional and long-distance trade prospered the middle belt trading 
communities derive increasing wealth from their partictpation in the ' 
exchang& systems. As the middleman 1n inter-regional exchange, 
moreover, ,the profits of commercial activities were derived from 
two widely separate communities and did not gunge: therefore, on 
the middle belt commoner population. l 

The median location ın the regional and long- distance exchange 
HE abiowes trading enclaves such as 1daW to develop certain 
unique features in terms of population, demography, political organi- 
zation did econamic relations. Many of these distinctive features 
were a reflection of changes occurring beyond the actuat borders of 
‘the middle belt trading formations. The multi-ethnic population in 
the Idah enclave, for example, cantained Okppto, Igbo, Bini, Aro, 


6 The 


and a large component of Kwararafan refugees after c. 1687. 
relationships forged with Onitsha, Aboh and Nupe also reflected the 
unique organization of the Idah enclave in the middle belt, and 


suggests that contacts beyond the middle belt sub-region provided 
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access for Idah commerce far beyond the actual confines of the con- Y 
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fluence région. ij " 


In the southern forest zone of the Benue Basin, an area located « 


advantageously close to the Atlantic overseas trade system that 


- developed after the fifteenth century, political and economic ; : 


` 


` developments were relatively tmmune from climatic fluttuations. The . v 
^ 
forest*region was linked, however, to a number of other, profitable 
exchange systems, including the northern patterns tied 1n to -the L i 


' trans-Saharan trade through various intermediaries like‘Nupe. Thè 


forest zone also exploited commercial EN 1n the éxisting m 
east-west lagoon trade, and án eastern overland route from Benin. In 
this complex network of exchange systems Benin emerged as à powerful, 
politically significant trading formation. Perhaps even more mpor- , 
tant was-the development of Benin production to facilitate commer- 
cial exchange, and this forest zone imperial trading fraai emerged 
as a major production centre of cloth, pepper, camwood, ivory, metals, 
yams, fish, o11s and kola nuts for export. Therefore, while the i 
forest zone was relatively immune from the direct impact of climatic 
. degradation imposed by severe and prolonged drought, indirectly : l , 
climatic conditions "in the sudanic Te middle belt ‘could have , 
a negative impact on Benin production and exchange. A severe drought 
to the north, for example, could slow down trade, dry up markets, ^ 
and play havoc with commercial activities in general. Therefore, 
while 1t is possible to distongiieh regional differences 1t 1s also 
possible to argue that the Benue Basin was linked in an extensive . 


commercial network that combined Benin productivity with Kano markets, 


t 


and'coastal imports with northern exchange. The bèst example whereby 
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? : , ; 
the Benue Basin was organized into a reciprocal commercial alliance s 


was in the importation of copper through the rant Sabar an exchande , 


“system and 1ts eventual re ale in Benin as a royal monopdly. d ) e 
It “18 ‘possible to ee t iat while this discussion has concentra- 

ted in the three focal syates Of Benin, Idah and Kwararafa each’ “e 

state represents, in fast a distinct sub-region or.climatic zone, E 


$ 


within the extended Benue Basin framework. Furthermore, while this 
discussion identifies the focal states 1t does not limit the analysis 
to these three representative institutions or polities. This discus- 
sion has considered: the, related states of Udo, Agbor, Aboh, Onitsha, Pa 
Nupe, Kano, Bornu and a number of others., in this respect. this 
reconstruction at Teast surveys the Benue Basin political development, 5 
„and accounts for the foundation of a number af influential polities. 5 
à . The concentration on the three focal states ref lected -regional trends 4 
in political development and evolution, exchange patterns," internal 
productivity for local, regional and international consumption, and 
‘established the relationship between political changé and scanomie ‘ 
development. “In other words, the detailed examination of the repre- 
sentative focal states establishes a regional historical overview 
which utilized sub-regional divisions to organize and analyze the 
Benüe Basin between 1300 and 1700. 
Despite the obvious inclination to divide and sub-divide ‘ x 
vi politics, economics, social and demographic developments in an 1 
extended regional analysis there 1s st111 an overriding pattern N 
which seems to apply to the whole region.’ It 1s possible to : 
. identify, for example, a direct correlation between commercial expan- 


sion and the politica] evolution of the entire region. When the 
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trans-Saharan trade was at 1ts peak between 1490 and 1591 events 
throughout the Benue ‘Basin suggest that this was a time of general 
prosperity, political stability and economic expansion. During the 
century of trade and commerce Benin embarked on a concerted program 
of regional and imperial expansion, and clearly emerged as the domi- 
nant forest zone trading formation. This expansion and conquest, 
coupled with the development of commerce, crafts and exchange, 
incorporated ,a. number of peripheral administrative and commercial 
centres, including Idah. With the extension of commercial activity 
came an increase 1n wealth and an expansion of entrepreneurial 
activity. Eventually the ambition for regional authority in the 
peripheral enctave at Idah manifested itself in the declaration of 
independence ang an extension of the Bim dynastic ‘inf luence across 


H 


, the maddie bert; Fhe alliance with Nupe and the association through 


NN informal, Niger alliance with Warri, Aboh, and Onitsha related to 


e 


* 


the expénding economic patential 1n regidnal and long-distance trade 


engeridered by the booining' tratis-Saharan system. By c. 1627-1657 Nupe 


, became a major independent “middle belt trading formation in its own 


^ 


right, and actively competed for control of the north-south trade 


, above the confluence. In the sudanic zone Kano, Bornu, Katsina and 


Sa Ee ‘all experienced a degree of economic prosperity and politi- 
cal consolidation during the era of pre- -eminent trans-Saharan trade. 
Finally, this psy sae of widespread economic prosperity encouraged 

the northward expansion ‘of Jukun merchants from the Cross River - 
Basin and established a number of significant -Jukun trading centres 


and production enclaves 1n the eastern Benue Basin. Concurrent with 


Jukun expansion in the sixteenth century the Tiv also expanded from 
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the Cameroon Mountains, and Aro traders took an ncrBasingly prominent 
role 1n riverain and overland commercial traffic.? It would seem, 
therefore, that the Sixteenth century was an important period in the 
development of political institutions afid the expansron of economic 
activa sys throughput the Benue Basin. 

.The preceding maps endeavour to identify the major trade routes 
1n inis Benue Basin, and correlate these routes with imperial trading 
formations and commercial enclaves.’ It would appear that in terms of 
economic relations and commercial deve lopment the Benue Basin could: 
be described as a unified trading region in which a numker of diversé . 
polities and ethnic groups participated in the development of 


- * P" 


regional and long-distance exchange. Furthermore, there seems to be 

a correlation Between thë expansion of urban centres with the organi - ` 
zation of definable trade routes. This conjunction of trade, mercan- " 
tile activity, and craft or production centres with major trade i 
routes in the BÉnue pasin emphastzes the regional nature of economic 


links and economic development. The sixteenth century, as we have 


Ki 


seen, was perhaps the peak period of international commerce. During di i 
this era regional exchange, political centralization and economic : 
growth were related to the general climatic stability that predomi- 
nated throughout the Kimarson Tapa.? The economic growth, population 
expansidn and commercial prosperity dependent upon cinatic stability j 
suggests that the essence of Benue Basin economic development was ; 
beyond thé control of the population. Clearly there were factors in : 
ine organization of regional and international commerce that could + 
, be directly 1nf luenced by the state elite in the various trading . ` 
enclaves: However, 1f commerce depended fü any degree upom E 
- | SÉ 
, 
| : 2 
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environmental conditions there were obviously occasions when control 


and influence slipped from the grasp of the state elite. Toward the 
end of the fifteenth century major changes 1n both economic focus 
and environmental conditions imposed upon the political and econo- 
mic circumstances in the individual states in the Benue Basin. The 
conguest of: Songhai by Judur Pasha in 1591, for example, put MS end 
to the widespread Songhai pax which had provided relative stability 
for the peaceful Su of trade throughout the sixteenth century. 
This political change, therefore, ad far reaching economic effects, 


A r 


and as Bornu emerged as the main beneficiary in the Central Sudan 


"by becoming the major southern terminal of the trans-Sahara trade, 


conditions in the sudanic zone, middle belt and Test regions changed 


“accordingly. The prominence of Bornu after 1591 is clearly reflected 


in the fact that the Sultan of Turkey — sent a friendly mss10n to 
10 White Bornu expanded, both Kano 
and-kwatdrataceoeted £o dec luttes Reese other sudanic zone 

states were less able to reorganize their own political or admini- 
strative machinery and economic relations effectively to handle a new 
commercial order that emerged in the northern regions of the Benue S 
Basin in the seventeenth céntury.. 

Coinciding with the Moroccan invasion of Songha1, although not 
related to that conquest, was the widespread environmental decline, 
including severe droughts and drought related famines. This, period 
of climatic degtadstioh contributed to the denegration of BEE 
and economic fortunes jn both the sudanic and middle belt regions. ; 
In RE for example, Abakwariga and Greater Doma leaders 
attempted to exert influetce in the political relationships of the 
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equally influential and contributed to the development of Benin as 
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sudanic region 1n order to re-establish commercial connect tons. In 

c. 1582-1618, Kwararafa attacked Kano. In 1649 Kwararafa invaded 
Bornu, attempting a military solution to the problems. In 1671 i 
Kwararafa once again attacked Kano, but apparently 'failed T achieve 
any major or lasting results, and commerce continued to decline along 
the northern frontier, These military incursions against rival 
sudanic states failed to revive Kwararafa's status 1n northern . 
affairs, and thereby contributed to the retrenchment of the Kwararafa 
capital to the south. It would seem, therefore, that there was a, 
direct relationship between commercial development, climatic condi- `. 
tions and the political stability of the sudan and middle belt. This 
conclusion was clearly evident in the response of Kwararafa to the 
changing sudanic patterns and the relocation of this major trading 


formataon at Biepi inc. 1500. !! 


The establishment of a commer- 
cially oriented polity on the upper Benue effectively altered de Séile 
sudanic political relations, but substantially affected commercial , 
developm on the Benue itself and commercial links to the south. 

It SÉ $ that.the collapse of the Songhai pax contributed to 
the changing political geography 1n the Benue Basin. 


In the forest zone of the Benue Basin the Songhai pax had been 


an imperial trading formation. The evidence presented demonstrates 
that Benin expanded into a major forest zone political and economic . 
force during the fifteenth century (c. 1455-1507); a t1me when the 
trans-Saharan trade was expanding as never before. Benin utilized 
1ts indirect economic links to northern commercial patterns to 


extend 1ts political and economic influence across a broad expanse 
k 
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of the southern Benue Basin. This expansion during à period of 
widespread economic.boom, therefore, must be considered as a develop- 
ment related to the general prosperity in the entire region. The 
extension of Bini influence into the middie belt, for example, not 
_ only accounted for the foundation. of the Bini dynasty at Idah, but 
initially at least accounted for an expansion-of Bini political 
authority and commercial management into a significant trading zone . 
which controlled north-south commerce in the overland and vivera án 
systems. . * 
Naturally enough Benin, and to a lesser extent Idah, were insu- 
lated by their geographic location from the ravages of sudanic zone 
droughts and famines. These states were not, however, insulated 
from the economic Bee engendered by the collapse of the 
Songhai pax. After 1591, therefore, Idah increasingly felt the 
economic pressure of the declining value 1n northern commercial trans- 
actions and endeávoured to turn her entrepreneurial skills to 
southern-bound trade. Benin, too, was able to shift her economic 
focus to the Atlantic overseas trade, and thus avoid the problems 


associated with the declining northgkn commerce. European contact 


with Benin began as earlier as 1485, and subsequent economic develop-^ + 


ments through the expansion of coastal trading relations served to 
reinforce the forest zone imperial trading formation. It 1s important 
to emphasize, however, that the emergence of Benin as a majar poli- 
Grat and economic power in the southern Benue Basin, the foundation 

of the Bini dynasty at Idah, and the expans yon of me conquest pue i 
as à SES oriented forest zone polity, Bären before the 
consolidation of the Atlantic overseas trade. However, by 1591, when 
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the northern commercial patterns were 1n decay, Benin ee ablé to, : 
utilize and exploit the Atlantic trade connection to continue poli- 
gical and economic expansion. Therefore, white ‘the sudanic states, 


0 
EECH Kwararafa and Kano, suffered most seygredy 1n the seVen- 


a 


“teenth century depression, Benin clearly | survived the commercial 


collapse in the inanes Saharan system and the ravages of climatic 


deprivation and continued to expand and develop as a major commerc1al 
* 


D 
e 


entrepreneurial state. " ` e 
It 1s interesting that, the analysis and reconstruction of poli- 

tical and economic developments 1n the three focal states provides a 

perspective on other major regional issues. The preceding discus- 

sion clearly’ touches on population movements and demography, the ‘ 

effects of velimus developments and relationships, and the chan 

intra-regiona? balance of power. For example,,the Jukun expansion 


from the Cross River Basin correlated wrth the géneral economic boom 


'* of the fifteenth and siXteenth centuries. “This population movement, 


" which can be correlated with economic development and the commercial. 
skills” of Jükun entrepreneurs, eventually influenced djrectly the 


KE? 


political and economic, Seve lopment OF Kyararafa, As more and more 


we 


«, Jukun were absorbed within the shifting state during the slow retrench- . 


, we 


ment southward the politicat balance of power also Shifted LL 


E 


of EECH hegemonic authority.” It would seem, therefore, that there 
was a correlation between economic conditions and demographic , 


^ 


shifts, and Between demographic changes and political transformation. 
During Geer of reasonable prosperity, stable ¢limat igs conditions; 


and commercial expansion, especially over a numb&r of generations, 
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population and settlement patterns, could change dramatically. > 
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Individuals, small groups and even larger populations migrated 1n 

search of even more commercial and/or economic benefit. The Jukun 

expansion, when examined in the light of regional evidence and con- 

sidered against their propensity for control of the salt production 
" 


and exchange systems, provided this population with a new emphasis in 


regional economic relations. It is possible to conclude, therefore, : 


A, t 


that prosperity could encourage,.demographic changes of major migra- 


tions, and thus contribute to = economic, political and social 
transformation of a particular. state or region. j 
Another examp le, of demographic: changes during times of economic 
and ‘climatic prosperity which contributed Eo political change accom- 
panied the Bini invasion òf Idah. > The canquest of the Okpoto confed- 
‘ E chiefdoms around the ritual enclave of Idah in c. 1507-1537 Wi 
EE occurred because of two basic complementary factors. 


e Firstly, the Benin imperia! administration percenved a parenti] 2 ` 


we 


political and economic UL. on a major river ain Geesen network; d 


a perception which may have been WE given: the Fack of central- š 
Ld 


ization inherent in Dite soliti EEN but which provided 


Ae t 


' sufficient incentiv. for Oba Ozolua to dispatch his son against. 
Eggar ah Eri.” Secondly, the poTicy of the imperial formation was to 
exercise direct poper and authority pe all major trade routes and 
production centres through which Bini commerce could be deve Toped. 


The invasion of Idah by NI -Attah, therefore, represented ^an. “extension 


a 
- 


of the conquest state and, hore to the point, "a major. temographiç PEE. 
shift which occurred 2 a time of increasing regional prosperity and 


UU expansion. The conquest of SE not enl -altéred the 


apen s 


* course of middle belt political and economic hickory, but was 
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influential in the development of regional commercial and political 


.lihkg in the entire Benue Basin. For example, the establishment of the 


Bini dynasty at Idah set in motion another major change in the socio- 
economic and political relationships 1n the Benue Basin. The conquest 
of Nupe represented, in fact, a demographic shift, and political 
transformation based üpon economic prosperity and the desire to exer- 
€1se domnation of regional trade similar to that which prompted ie 
conquest of Idah. Nupe emerged thereafter ds a powerful tradifig com- 
plex in itsNown right with tributary relations to the imperial 
authority in Idah. It would seem, therefore, that population move- 
ments, political imposition, and expanded economic exploitation 
accurred with regularity during periods of region-wide economic pros- 
perity, and the ME century was no exception as majór evolu- 
tionary and P changes occurred 1n the development of Benue 


^od 


Basin regional politics and economics. 


D 


More frequently population movements and demographic changes can 


be related to protest, and can be examined as the result of poor or 


^ 


declining poTitical and economic factors. This would certainly seem 


_ to have been the case 1n the Benue Basin Ehroughout the four centuries 


under discussion here. Clearly the vast majority of the Ne apre 
changes 1n the Benue Basin can bé directly related to ‘desl wing com- 
mercial conditions, EE and famine, or potitical ant "economie 
exploitation that sets in motion protest migrations. Furthermore, 
Wars; power struggfes, and a combination .of any or atl of these nega- 
tive Factors could force à majer population or protest mavement . The 
Kwararafa “diaspora of c. 159% 1657 was a classic example ‘of a migra- 


tion respónse “to mounting negativé forces. The population 1n 
re » 
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Kwararafa had been under a variety of pressures for à number of 


kd D 


denerations, including the ravages of drought, famine, internecene 
warfare, and continuing struggles to define commercial relations and 
prospects 1n an evolving economic climate. Ultimately these pres- 
sures translated into constitutional problems and civil war. Each 
segment in the multi-ethnic confederacy sought to define 1ts own 
relations to the political authority and ecoridmic sphere through the 
claim for hegemonic — in the embattled polity. The seizure of 
central power by Adi Agba Kenn 1n c. 1610-1640 represented a Jukun 
thrust for paramount authority. This dramatic shift in nratas 
administration, where a Jukun monarchy exercised paramount authority 
for the first tıme 1n Kwararafan history, triggered a number of 
reactions in the multi-ethnic population. Not the least of these 
responses to the Jukun imposition was the migration of dissatisfied 
and alienated residents of Kwararafa who were unable to accommodate 
the changing central political institutions. The power struggle and 
the ensuing civil wars, therefore, contributed to the Kwararafa 
diaspora, and this population shift represented a clear example of 
protest. The demographic changes after the Kwararafa,d1aspora were 
most seriously felt in the middle and lower Benue Vatley, and the 
political geography of this sub-region of the Benue Basin. was sub- 
EE New polities emerged from this diaspora 1n the 
Alago @basadoma, Idomaland, and among the Igala. All] these polities 
claiged connections with the declining sudanic state of Kwararafa, 
and all defended their rights to disassociate from thés collapsing 


multi-ethnic confederacy and establish independent polrties removed 


from Kwararafan hegemonic authority.\ The political geography of the 
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middle belt, therefore, changed quite dramatically aftér the Kwararafa 
diaspora in c. 1597-1657 and was further altered after the Agatu dia- 
spora in c. 1627-1687. . ON 
In terms of middle belt political developments, economic focus 
and populatior patterns the Agatu ester was probably the most 
important demographic change in the history of the region. Clearly 
the Agatu diaspora fell within the category of protest movements as 


the various components in the settlement sought to redefine their 


political and economic relationships in a reconstituted polity on the 


River Benue. The failure to establish viable constitutional mecha- 


nisms for the central administration of this state was as much a 
factor of internal disputes and external aggressions, as 1t was a 
problem ef economic development. The various components 1n Agatu had: 


to define 1 


ividual claims to economic resources, including Land, 
and commergial activities. Politica] status and authority as the 
central institution 1n commercial management also emerged as a major 
point of contention, and the constitutional debates between the y 
Igala, Alago and Idoma concentrated initially on this problem. The 
breakdown of recognized constitutional mechanisms 2d the failure of 
legal or judicial institutions has been "used as the rationale for the 
fatture of the Agatu settlement. Howeyer, this explanation, couched 


1n terms of paramount authority, also relates to the economic struggle 


to define economic relations in the Multi-ethnic settlement. Whatever 


the causal factors in the Agatu diaspora, and we must consider both 


political and economic conditions as instrumental in the collapse of , 
this riverain state, 1t 1s possible to conclude that this was stitl 


the most influential demographic shift 1n the ultimate definition of 
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middle belt politics and economics. The foundation of new dynasties 
at Idah, Keana, Doma, and among the Idoma provided An 

entirely new political direction for the subsequent evolution of 
local, regional and long-distance trade. The following schematic 
map endeavours to document some of the major demographic shifts evi- 
üent in the Benue Basin between c. 1300 and 1700, and SEVEN to 
classify each population change in terms of protest migration (nega- 
tive EE E prosperity expansion (positive geen, 

It should be noted that while a particular period, such as the 
sixteenth century, can be defined as an era of relative prosperity, 
this definition must bé tempered with a perspective on thé whole EE 

P - ‘population within a given polity, sub-regior or region. For example, 

while commercia] prosperity and climatic E were Widespread 7 

during particular E this does not necessarily imply that the \ 
whole population benefitted. The particula relationships within a 
social formation, the style of adititaeteabrafis the ‘exploitation of 
subordinate populations, and the relationships between elite demands 
and the ability of vassals to pay must all be considered. This 
qualification of relative prosperity suggests; in fact, dto ^ 
certain segments of n exploited popuTation there was no prosperity, 
and that RS df produced surplus uridermined any economic 

f Sege e benefit that might have accrued to the subordinate or 


dominated stratum. This observation indicates that there was a 


retationship between ‘elite demands" for tribute, taxes, ad hoc levies, 
and subordinate surplus production and the development of under- 


development in the coerced segment of the population. While a par- , 
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- ticular trading formation in the Benue Basin, such as Benn, Idah 
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or Kwararafa, might seem to prosper and expand during periods of 
P Í . region wide economic prosperity clearly certain exploited segments of 
the vassal population derived little or no economic advantage. An 


` d D 
4 ee of such a relationship can be deduced from Benin where the 


ERE 
" 


appropriations of the Bini monarchy to develop eltte dominated trading 
monopolies, and the increases in trrbutg to support an expanding 


S state bureaucracy ‘and hereditary hierarchy, generated extraordinary 


a 


pressures on the principle although subordinate producers 1n the 1 
“polity. In this respect, at least, 1t, js possible to distinguish 

"oa between the ‘wealth accumulation by the dominant segment and the i 
exploitation of the dominated, which suggests that while general 
prosperity persists specific prosperity was restricted NE vassal’ t r 
population. Furthermore, the foundations of an imperial trading 


formation with commercial links to expansive and prosperous Interna- 


* 


tional trade generated demands forincreased productivity upon the 
hinterland vassal population which in turn was appropriated by the 


i capital elite. This relationship between capital and finterland =. " Se 


could lead to expansion and development in the former’ and severé ^ 


j DH 


underdevelopment in the latter. As tribute, commercially viable 2 


` produce, and non-commercial levies were exploited and appropriated 


sS e 


to satisfy capital elite demands the peripheral vassal+popuTation 


Eod found its own abilities to "produce and reproduce Kee under- 


poe 


mined. There is a SEN therefore, between the oppressive and ` 


= o tj explaitative character of a particutar administration and the per- 
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ception of regional prosperity 1n times of commercial expansion and 


£o cx 


climatic Stability. Also, the relationships between the state and 


~ 


S the subordinate strata reflects the development of the capital : 
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enclave in the social formation and the underdevelopment of the peri- 
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phery. E 
A good example of the development of underdevelopment 10 the 
Benue Basin between 1300 and 1700 comes from the Bim dynastic 
period in Idah history. This imposed administration was considered 
by the Okpoto and Igbo subordinate sections of the population to be 
particularly oppressive and repressive. The Bini elite demanded 


increasing. amounts of tribute, commercial and non-commercial levies, 


s 


and imposed restrictions on hinterland production to.service royal 
monópoties. The Bini regime also increasingly exploited slaves and 
slavé labour to subsidize the commercial nexus dominated by the state 
elite. The policy of this coercive and highly, centralized regime 
also encouraged separatian-ef Bin: from subordinate Okpoto and Igbo, " 
„and thus restricted, inhibited or totally prevented intecrati0n of 
,the three ethnic elements im the population. As the Idah capital m 
. enclave expanded into a major riverain commercial centre, hinterland 
production became more and more of an economic necessity to maintain , 
the capital elite. The gerontocracy 1p the hinterland regions, where = 
Okpoto:and Igbo farmers and commercial agents were becoming 1ncreas- i 
ingTy dominated by Bini politicad and coercive authority, was forced 
to increase productivity to service Bini demands. Eventually demande 
exceeded the ability of the tributary vassals to produce, and the 
Bini regime turned to the co-option*of slave labour, even to the 
extent of enslaving allies and tribute-paying vassals. In this 
situation, therefore, it 1s not surprising that the hinterland regions 
became increasingly underdeveloped vis-arvis the capital, and that 


H 


i 
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coerced and exploited populations sought to disassociate; protest i 
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and oppose the central administration. In economic terms the net 
benefit from the development of long distance and regional trade 
accrued to the central elite in the capital enclave, while the 
burden of production felt upon the subordinate vassal population in 
the hontardand: : E. 
It would seem that the major conclusion of this Benue Basin 
regional study, and the detailed examination of" the facal states of 
Benin, Tdah and Kwararafa, can be swnmarized as a relationship between 
political change and the economics of the social formation. This l 
relationship also rFétires consimgration of the commercial climate, 
or in mere siiplistic terms the economic conditions in the region. 
As chapters two, three and four clearly show the evolution of Benin 
from, a Fedi str ibutive segnentary chiefdom - a relatively small undif- 
ferentiated geo- “polity m the forest zone - to an imperial trading 
Renati depended upon the correlation of two basic Factors. 
Firstly, the political merdtchy tm the social formation had to provide 
strong centralized and decisive leadership, and establish a sound 
tributary basis for elite support from the Subordinate gerontocracy. 
Secondly, this internal dévelopment had to be correlated with the 
expans1on-of external economic factors; such as international and: 


regional commerce, This second factor was; to same extent, beyond the 
direct contro] of thé Bini state elite. However, given the expansion | 
of trade betweén the Niger delta and thé Lagos Lagoon, and the B 


general economic prosperity evident jin the Kitmarson Tapa (1410-1580), 


the Potentia for the development bf H trading formation was evident 


and subséquintly exploited b e ini administration. The expansian 


of the trans-Saharan trade under the Songhai’ pax providea further 
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incentive to expand the Bini trading network. The commercial 
domination by the state elite provided the incentive for the develop- 
ment of political institutions. The correlation between economic 
opportunity and political centralization, therefore, remained con- 
sistent throughout the evolution of the Benin polity, and culminated 
in the emergence of the amperial trading formation. 

. The same kind of correlation between political change and econo- 
mics on a regional scale can be observed in the history of the Idah 
enclave. The 1nvasion and denquedt t the Okpoto dynasty in c. 1507- 
1537 was, in fact, an expansion of the Bini imperial EE 
was prompted by commercial considerations. The Bini administeation 
of Idah and the coercive relations with the Okpoto and Igbo popula- : 
tions 1n the confluence region might also " i to economics. | 
Clearly the Bini dynasty at Idah was concerned with the development 
and expansion of Niger commerce, and exploited subordinate vassals 1n’ 


order to effectively dominate the long distance and regional trading 


complex centred on Idah. The subsequent development of underdevelop- 


ment in the hinterland of the Idah enclave might, therefore, be con- 


sidered a net result of the Niger alliance, commercial aspirations, 
and the exploitative nature of the central administration. The 
development of Idah as a dominant partner in the Niger commercial 


system, and the emergence of Idah as a trading formation, occurred 1n 


correlation with A) the expansion of the trans-Saharan trade under the 


Songhai pax, and B) the growth of Atlantic overseas commerce through 
, ong pax g 


the Niger delta ports. , ‘ ET 
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There 1s an interesting correlation between the ultimate 
decline and eventual removal of the Bint dynasty 1n Idah and signifi- 
cant changes in the comercial patterns 1n the Benue Basin. After 
the collapse of Songhai in 1591 northern trade patterns changed 
dramatically, and Idah was unable to pursue commercial exchange north 


of the Benue to the same extent as she had in the sixteenth century. 


However, the expansgmn of coastal trade 1n the Niger delta was emer—-" 
ging as an ee * particularly 1n Benin. The penetration of 
coastal trade up the Niger and into the Idah commercial nexus, and as 
the principle support ef the Bini elite, imposed à dramatic change on 
the economic patterns in the trading system. As, the seventeenth cen- 
tury opened the European demands in the coast were still primarily 

met by coastal kan caves. Later 1n the seventeenth century 
(1650) European demands were shifting away from legitimate commerce 
and toward trade in slaves. Idah, unable to respond initially to the 
altered economic circumstances, Bocdié dh even more oppressive state 
as the Bini elite sought to supplement their support through demands 
for increased tribute. The apparent ‘weakness 1n Idah, and the. 
polarization of the population between Bini-supporters and subordinate 
vassals paying increasing amounts of tribute, provided the opportunity. 
for the Kwararafan refugees to impose a new political option in the 
confluence region. The Kwararafan royalists were able to align with’ 
the oppressed Okpoto and Igbo and remove the Bini dynasty from Idah. 


The correlation between regional economic developments and political 


change seems quite clear in this example. 
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The estabfastinent of the Kwararafan dynasty 1n Idah in c. 1687- 
1717 founded a relatively egalitarian and populist administration. 
Support for this nasty cames not only from the Kwararafan segment, 
but also from the Okpoto, Igbó and.some Bini clans. It 1s interest- 
ing, therefore, that the third Idah dynasty developed its commercial - 
interests in terms of the slave trade,:and became a major slave- 
tradıng state. This development in Idah after c. 1717-1747, coin- 
cided with the boom in the Atlantic slave’ trade in the eighteenth 
century. It 1gmalso interesting, and an important factor in the ' 
stabılıty and b... of the Kwararafan administration, that slave 
raiding was prohibited within the Igala Kingdom. This meant, in 
effect, that the third dynasty instituted policy designed to protect 
the broadest possible base of the state population and preserved 1ts 
status as the legitimate, egalitarian and popular centes adminastra- 
tion. There is, however, @ direct correlation between political ^ 
change, and the implementation of state policy, and the general 
economic patterns evident 1n the Benue Basin; a factor that seems to 
€ throughout the history of this region between 1300 and 1700. 

The correlation between poltti change and economics in the 
sudanic zone is complicated by the fragile nature of this environment : 


and the frequent deterioration in cltmatic conditions. However, if 


drought and drought related famines are considered economic factors, 


“then the correlation between political change and economics becomes 1 


even more pronounced in the history of the sudanic zonë states. 


Clearly changes 1n Kwararafa can be related to the various economic 


factors that impinged upon the administration of this trading forma- 


tion. One of the mbre obvious changes occurred 1n the slow 
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retrenchment of this polity from the Gongola Basin nto the Benue 


D 


Valley. This alteration ın the geo-polity occurred in the face of r 
` fluctuating economic conditions, EE the outbreak of severe and 
prolonged drought and. famine after 1580, and the decline of the d. 
tráns-Saharan trade after 1591. The eventual alteration in the 
balance of power which brought Adi Agba Kenyo to the-throne in 1610- 
1640 can be related to the increase ın southern commerce and the 
decline of northern trade. The extension of Jukun authority in the 
political arena must be correlated with the expansion of Jukun 
"condi 1nfluence. Furthermore, the decline of Abakwariga politi- 
cal power can be related to the minimzataon of Abakwariga com- , 
mercial Geet: é this respect the history of Kwararafa, leading 
up to the Kwararafa diaspora of c. 1597-1627, was an economic history , 
of political evolution. i " 
It would seem, therefore, that an analysis of Benue Basin history 
between c. 1300 and’ 1700 provides a regional perspective on political ~- ` 
change and ecapomit dévelopment. The foregoing discussion has con- 
centrated on some E E in the Benue Basin, but the conclusions 
seem to apply to other states, polities and ethnic groups in the 
region. In this respect the history of the Benue Basin, drawn from 
Benin, Idah and Kwararafa, 1s also a history of Akure, Aboh, Nupe, 
Keana, Oturkpo, Wukari, Wuse, Kano and Bornu. the politics and 
economics of these Benue Basin states: are at least partially consid- 
ered, especially as they all relaté to the development of the focal 
states. Fürthersore; this regronal analysis cónsiders the impact of 
Yoruba, Igbo, Okpoto, Jukun, Abakwariga, Bini, Hausa, Kanuri ‘and 


Greater Doma as the ethnic divisions within the defined ‘region. This 
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~ _ perspective, therefore, consid@rs most of ahe- major ethnic groups in ` x 


the Benue Basin and endeavours to correlate politfés; ecapomcs,? 
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End notet to Chapter Eight 


" 1. Refer to the following series of máps'which show the eorrela- 
tion between imperial trading formations and long distance trade 
routes 1n c. 1500, c. 1600 and c.'1700. 


2. Restrictions on spatial digtributron or territory confine a 

' population and timit the natural resource which might be 
exploited.to facilitate increased commercial and non-commercial 
production. Restricted territory also has a e impact 
upon natural population growth, 

3. The Benin copper, bronze ahd set industries were all founded 
on imported raw materials. The copper was apparently brought 
south through the trans-Saharan, system prior to 1591, thereafter 
increasing supplíes were found inthe Atlantic overseas trading 

"system. Iron was mined in: Oyo, and the Igbo areas to the east. 
Refer to 0. Njoku, 'The Symbiosis of Agriculture and Iron- , 
working in the Pre.Colonial Economy ef Igboland', paper presented 
to the Dalhousie History Seminar Series, March, 1984, which 

` * . details more specifically the production and distribution of. 

iron products east of the Niger. M 


` 4, The consumption of. Kano Cloth, for example, and the desirability 
of Bini cloth wre, in part a product ef fashion and taste. dV. : 
: i Commerce, therefore, grew from the marketability of various E _ 
products, ‘not only as’ ES items, but also because of their 
| i variations. 2 ei j 


D 
D 


5. J.B. Webster, 'The Three Phases of WEEN Reripatetic x 
State', in Central Neger van Perspectives, edited by E. Isichei, 3 
forthcoming. " ` S T 


s ^ 
"LÁ 


6. d a more detailed discussion on the cosmopolitan nature of 
gala society refer to R.A. Sargent, ' Inexpl icft Evidence: 
Totems, Linguistics and Spatial Disfribution in the Igala 
Historical Reconstruction", paper presented to the Joms 


$ : EH University Pre-Cotagial Nat Conference, February * 
$ : 19 E ut 3 
e E E 


E 


One of the-regiónal concerns has been chronology. The following 
chart endeavours to summarize'the regional chronology of the 
Benue Basin, and identifies some of the more events in the ^" 
period between'c. 1300 and 1700. 
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. ` The following map efideavours to document theřmajor populátion 


moveme&ts and demographic changes in the Benue Basin. The 
informationifias been gub-thvided into twa basic catégór ies of 
population movements. Firstly, the ‘prosperity expansion" 
where a particular group moves outward: -in search’ of gr ater 
economic advantage. Secondly, the ' 'prótest migration',S which 
has béen described, as a:disassociafion response. 


J.B. Webster, RE tn African story, 1050-1850', 
Benue Valley Project Paper No. 34; 1983. 


H. P., Palmer, The mH Sahara ang Sudan, London, 1929, arid 
also Iba Fartua, The First yel ve Years of'the Reign of Idris 
Alooma, Lagos, 19326. - 
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Idoka Attama, Ikka royal £n, an 
Dekina, July 4, 1977. 


Agehe, 1n Dekina, July e. 1977. 
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Idoka Attama, and Okpochi of SCH 
clan, in Dekina, «July 6, 1977. 


Idoko Attama, Okpochi, Agba Ache! and 
the Ofu Dekina, July 6, 1977 
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Onu Dekina, July 8, 1977. à 
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Ebbelu Jadu of Dekiha, Adenyi clan, 


July 8, 1977. 
Gabi and Igede of Shintaku, July 9, 3 
1977. 
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Oka and Ebbelu Jadu of peking; 
July 13, 1977. , i 


Ataba of Ankpa, Ankpa royal clan, ' i 
July 
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Alaba of ankpa, July 14, 1977. ‘ EM 


Oka of Shiqtaku and Adu of Ankpa, in 


Ankpa, duly 15, 1977. i ` 1 

Onu Ankpa and Ada Amato, ` 1n Ankpa, 

July 16, 1977. 

Anoku Amaga of Dekina at the Unu ' 

Ankpa's court, (urtsoltcited interview), 

july 16, 1977. ] 

Amana of Adenyi sem Mdenyi, July 18, 

1977. | 
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Oti of Adeny: clan, d dy 19, Í 

,1977. ; 

Oleku of Ocho Ti" rgyal Meese " : 

July 20, Ve . PT : 

Olema of beige Oh1uga clan, y 20, 

1977. ` : g , 

Aguda of Idah, Itodo Adugb royad, 

lineage, July 24, 1977. 

Attach of Idah, July 25, 1977. ^ ~ "e 
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Aduda of Idah, Aleji clan, July n 
1977. 
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Atembo of Okweje clan, (Igala Mela), 
July 26, 1977. 


; P. Okwolt 1n Idah, July 27, 1977. 


Igala Mela clan heads, 'group inter- 
view, 1n Igalamela, July 27, 1977. 


Igala Mela clan heads, group inter- 
view, Onede clan primary informant, 
July 27, 1977. 


Igala Mela clan heads, group inter- 
view, Aleji clan primary informant, 
July 27, 1977. 


Igala Mela clan heads, group inter- 
view, Unana clan primary informant, 
duly 27, 1977. 


Igala Mela clan heads, group inter- 
view, Okweje primary informant, >» 
July 27, 1977. 


Igala Mela clan heads group interview, 
Achanyuwo clan pramary EIER 
July 28, 1977. 


Igala Mela clan heads group interview, 
Obajadako clan primary informant, 
July 28, 1977. 


Igala Mela clan heads group interview, 
Etemathi clan primary informant, , 
July 28, 1977. 


Igala Mela clan heads group interview, 
Ochijenu clan primary informant, 
July 28, 1977. 


Unane group interview, July 29, 1977. 
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Agala of Agala village, Atebo clan, 
August 2, 1977. 


Okaku group interview, Ojoku royal 
clan, August 5, 1977. 


Angwa and Ala Atemo, of Okaku, paok ma 
clan (achadu), August 6, 1977. : 


Umura of Oyawagba, Uliman Ata clan, 
August 6, 1977. 


Olobo of Aku village, Onupia clan, 
August 7, 1977. 


Oketu of Okabu, August 8, 1977. 


Onu Ankpa, and his court, group inter- 
view, August 9, 1977. 


Ate Oheme of Ankpa, Ankpa royal clan, 

August 10, 1977. 

Group interview in Odagba, Omogbaje . 

and Ojoku royal clan, August 14, 1977. 


Group interview 1n Okorobia, &guena 
clan (achadu) and Adokpulu clan 
members, August 14, 1977. 


Group interview tn Ikka, Ikka royal 
clan, August 15, 1977. 


Okoga of Etemaihi clan, August 16, 
1977. 


Group’ interview in Ikka, Ikka and 
Qjoku royal clans, August 17, 1977. 


Ahema of Ikka royal clan, Ikka, 
August 18, 1977. i 
Idocho of Enjemma royal clan, Ikka, 
August 19, 1977. 


Angwa of Okaku, Ogugu royal clan, 
August 20, 1977. 
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Igala Historical Text No. 144, Agala of Agala, August 21, 1977. 


n '" No. 145, Omolala of Atyangabe, August 23, 
‘ 1977. 


" No. 146, Ode of Oyawagbu, August 23, 1977. 


7 " No. 147, 0gaja of A1yangabo, Ohriji clan, 
August 23, 1977. 
Š " No. 148, 03a of Ifagobi, Ojokiti clan, 
ii . August 26, 1977. 


s " No. 149, Group interview 1n Hagen, August 27, ` 
` 1977. 1 


nv ` " No. 150, Alhaji Imam, Uchalla Angwa clan, 
August 27, 1977. 


" " No. 151, Ajaka of Ifagam, August 28, 1977. s 
R " No. 152, ,Obuluwa of Ifoke, Ojo clan, August 29," 
1977 


$ " No. 153, Ogbo of Ajitata, Achenya (Achadu), " 
August 30, 1977. 


? " No. 154, Aragé Atogbe of Ann Atata, August'3l, 
1977. 
T og 
? " No. 155, Group Interview in Aji Atata, o 
August 31, 1977. 
" P No. 156, Ogala of Ankpa, SE royal clan, 
September 3, 1977. 


a" " No. 157, Obaba, Ojunye, and Agbagu of Oforachi, 
Ochai royal clan, September 4, 1977. 


R " No. 158, Agboko and Akor of Oforachi, Abooko 
clan, September 4, 1977. 


i * " No. 159, Agbo of Nosee, Bassa informant, 23 
September 5, 1977. 


N " No. 160, Group interview in Oforadi, September 
5, 1977. 


2 " No. 161, Akoja of Idah, Akai ya clan, palace 
official, Septegber 1977. 


E " No. 162, Ogbede of Idah, Atebo clan, 
September 6, 1977. 
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:Agaidoko clan, Oddu clan, and Abocho 


‘Avashe, Adoku and Ogu of Gwolàwo, 


, Ode Adiele of Ejule, September 9, 


4, Ideku of Omgwe, September 14, 1977. 


‘Otoko, Alhaji Amu of Omude, 


pd Lt 
Attah of Idah, with Oheme and Ügbede, 
September 7, 1977. 


Ogame, Ojekatu and Egba of Ajaka, ' 
clan | respectively, September 7, 1977. 
Bleche and Amatika in Gwolawo, - 
September 8, 1977. 

Achenya (Achadu), Septegber 8, 1977. 
Ikwue of Ofakofi, September 8, 1977. n 


1977. 


Onukwa, Amapa of Gwolawo, Abocho clan, 
September 10, 1977. > 


Mepu and Igu Mata of Araba, Abaigbo 
clan (achadu), September 11, 1977. 


Aboje of Agibala WC September 
11, 1977. 


Aboje of Agibala village, September 
12, 1977. 


Anahi of Aboche, Ifa divination" 
priest, September 13, 1977. j 


Idoka of Otada, Eguola Së ee , 
' September 14, 1977. 
Okpayigebe clan, Sébtember 15, 1977. 


Akpa Ali of Arpwa, Iyale clan, : 
September 15, 1977. , ; 


Akpa Ali, September 15, 1977. 

; Achaji Akulam and Abo Ajulam of 
Adenyi, Odok*na clan (Achadu), 
September 16, 1977. 


Ajobo of Dekina, September 17, 1977. 
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IU " No. 186, Agrame, Aheme of Igebije, Ee royal 
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, ; E royal lineage, September 21, 1977.' e 3 
Au No. 188, Afaliku of Ojadola, September 21, NW 
D y J 77. t * a j 
a «€. ' " No. 189, Ahache Ogu of Oja, ‘Obajadaka royal* l 
. clan, September 22, 1977. d, "SÉ e 
H "SS 7 No. 190, Uneta of Aguadb, Septenber 24; 1977. 5 


e ka " No. 19], Nawo, Amaru and Emija»of Aboko, - ET TE 
" , .« . 7 Abboko gram, September 24, 1977. . i 
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d des * No. 192, Gendt ot Okpeji, Egeuna clan (Achedu), 
` Sephember 25, 1977. ` o ww 


" s " Zoe 193, Onu Ankpa;. Ankpa, September, 26, 1977. in d 
i Ge 


" nn No. 184, Agbo and Ejuma of Ahkpa, Ogeliny& ~ 
gion; in Ankpa, September 26, 1977. , 
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QU n " No. 196, De ri y informant’. Ana SH / 

, interváew. in Annae "September 27, "nm - 

1977. : 

s n >  " No. 197, Ajachukğu of Qwabe vil Tage, Odoma vam 

7 . — (Achadu), September. 28, 1977. 4 

‘ne Za b No. “198, Ebaka Ona, group. interview in Lakia yi 
; : i village, Unana cTan (Igala Mela), 


“at September 29, 1977. 
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Igala Historical Text No. 199, Anu ARuJOf Aku village, ER d 


iet royal clan, September 29, 1977. = 
. sl e og " No. 200, Okloma Onudu of Aiyangba, Akaihuama 
clan, September 30, 1977. = 
k T = "ei 
` n Bh, i " No. 201, Ache @chebu of Aiyangba village, PR 
September 30, 1977. ] 
im n " No. 202, Idu dans of Agala, October 1, 1977.~ 
Ly S vn "Wo, 203, Idu Ktama, Obida, Ocheka and Ai Ogone 


of. Ágala, October-2, 1979. 


VW s " No. 204, " Og, Áhitu and Epoma of Abata vie, .. 
Imani royal clan, October 2, 1977. 


m .n " No. 205, oe and Adu of Ejute, October ^ ei 
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" " H No. 206, FER Ochembo of Oju viliage, Okenyi 
, ; l royal clqn, October 3, 1977. ] 


Er " " " No: .20%, Group ‘interview in Oju uL 
; : : ; *Octgber 3, 1977. 
i H 
: H 
: A i "o n ." No. 208, Group interview "fn Pama village, Onu 
t F Idokoliko clan, October 4, 1977. 
; " n "a ÑS. 209, Elanyi and Otanwa in Aladi, 'October'4, 
f EP. 977. M am 
s i i m " No. 210, OchagBo of Aladi, October MX 1977. 
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. jc 05 L " »" No. 211, Ejeba of Ogumi village, Achanyuwo 
- . clan (Igala Mela), October.5, 1977. 


i j = " No. 272, Anamolu and Baigwa of Ejule,- .Bassa^ ` 
informants, October 6, 1977. nie 
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1 ‘ P ^ H No. 213, Group interview in Asadam village, D ME" 1 
Üctober 7, 1977. s 2E 


` " " " No. 214, Ochala and Awakwota of Okpe, fcHadu: 
: " "ES. clan, October 7, 1977. 


" D " Mo. 215, Ange, of Aita village, Achema clan x. 
: (Achadu), October 8, 1977. ` 


nv o: o Wo. 216, hne Alaphane of Atulu, Octobér 8, 
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Igala Historical Text No. 217, Ugbol i of Akpo, Abaigbo d (Achadu), 
: ji s October 9, 1977. 


Em v " " No. 218, SEH Ahamdu of Agontisha, October 10; 
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NC de s " " " No. 219, Group interview in Angba, Achadu clan, 


October ll, 1977. 


x i " ' No. 220, Achadu clan heads, group MN in 
Adoru, October 12, 1977. 


r wë, cu " No. 221, Otikc' of Adoru district, Adoru E? 
S S z *' — village, January 3, 1978. ; 
E x Ps "E " "u No, 222, Omerro and Ane Unenu of dou, á 
fius January 3, 1978. | p tm 
f . AAA, j No. 223, Ogoni of Adorù, * ABoko “OnukWĝ clan ] 
EL * e Ee , January 4, 1978. C . DW 503 
See " " No. 224, Aku and Ade Odi yu of Adoru ‘district, Pe, 
b ES Achady, SEN AUN d 1978. 
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oF N " No. 225, Obujo of red district, Odokina ctan, i 2 
: i , January. 4, 1978. e n 
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E bes " No. 226, Nedu of Adoru, ànd Emopu of Onene, à 
S » è dw Achema clan (Achadu), in Adoru village, A 
. à January 5, 1978. i 1 
4 " BR i " S * 
" e " No. 227, Ojoga Ahata of Okopu, January 5, 1978. 1 
DH © H 
3 . a x ow " No. 228, Aka of Agobada, Uhiemogbo Obiga clan, 3 
i * January 7, 1978. si 
S Be " No. 229, Okago and Aka of Agobada, January 7, i 
, 1978. $ S 
v ne 7, No. 230, Atama.Alhaji of Adoru, Achadu clan, : 
January 8, 1978. 
Ze: qM -;" No. 231, Gwanacho Ajata of Dm, January. 9, 5 
i . "uu 1978. ] i 
VE " No. 232, Aladi .Ejuemé of Anagba, Itodo Adugo | 
* K ` ~ royal lineage {unsolicited interview), . 
"E January 10, 1978. a 
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d , No. 233, Asadamu of Ojigbo, January gi, 1978. z 
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Ser : i January 11, 1978. 
$E, duet me EE ^ No. 235, Group interview 1n Adum, January 12, 
A : pee 3 " No. 236, Atom Jika rm Idah, January 13, 1978. ^ . 
De uu ai vr " No. 237, Attah of Idah and his court, January 
ko Se i í TE 14, 1978. ` 
= - ? à y 
d SÉ 7 ee ECH " No. 238, Itodo, Ohiuga clan, royal divination ‘ 
"E ` . - priest, January 15, 1977. 
DC ES Wo QUAS. " No. 239, Okwol: ih Idah, January 16, 1978. 
gc 2. 0 f . " No. 240, Attah Ajii of Idah, February 16, 1978. . 
: A) i EE NE. n " No. 241, Attah Ajii of Idah, January 17, 1978. 
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Idoma Historical Text: Adoka Historical Text No. 72. 
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: Agatu Historical Text No. 6, Adogoj10je 


Kindred. 

n " nv: Agatu Historical Text No. 42, Atakpa-Ife 
Kindred. . 

u " " : ‘Agatu Historical Text No. 55, Akpeko -Kindred. 


Ochekwu Historical Text No. 5, Oba Kindred. 
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m " E * : Adoka Historical Text No. 1. 
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Alago Historical Text: Aloshi Historical Text No. 103, 3-8-74. ` ~ 


» s " :  Assakio Historical Text No. 6, 25-7-76, 
Akushon ye; Ogbede, Osusa and Osasa m the ‘ 
chiefs house in Assakto. ] 
: T" Assskio Historical Text No, 10, 26-7-76, 
` Oshuwayino Egwa the Osana of Assakio. 7 í 
M a " : Assakio Historica? Text ‘No. 17, 29-7-76, 


Dagana Ogoh. 


SEA " : Assakio Historical Text No. 18, 29-17-76, i 

d ‘ . Iyehum Adi the Osofono of Assakio. .' 

» , " ; Assakro Historical Text Np. 20, 30-7-76, `h 
Ishaleku Akpa. 


Eggan Historical Text:^ No. 1 (Assakio Historical Text No. Pe | 
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